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PART I. 

It is a great thing for a lad when he is first 
turned into the independence of lodgings. I do not 
think I ever was so satisfied and proud in my life 
as when, at seventeen, I sate down in a little three- 
cornered room above a pastry-cook's shop in the 
county town of Eltham. My father had left me 
that afternoon, after delivering himself of a few plain 
precepts, strongly expressed, for my guidance in the 
new course of life on which I was entering. I was 
to be a clerk under the engineer who had undertaken 
to make the little branch line from Eltham to Horn- 
by. My father had got me this situation, which 
was in a position rather above his own in life; or 
perhaps I should say, above the station into which 
he was born and bred; for he was raising himself 
every year in men's consideration and respect. He 
was a mechanic by trade, but he had some inventive 
genius, and a great deal of perseverance, and had 
devised several valuable improvements in railway 
machinery. He did not do this for profit, though, 
as was reasonable, what came in the natural course 
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of things was acceptable; he worked ,<iiit hu ideas 
because, aa he said, "until ^B^Ctmfd ^tlt tliem >nto 
shape, they plagued_. Jiifn; V^- tight and by day." 
But this is en.an^^ ^bjiut' ihy dear father; it is a 
good thing fofi^ar.djmitry wliere there are many like 
l^ni'^He 'f&B a" sturdy Independent by descent and 
c^ft^eViOn; and this it was, I believe, which made 
'him place me in the lodgings at the pastry-cook's. 
The shop was kept by the two sisters of our minister 
at home; and this was considered as a sort of safe- 
guard to my morals, when I was turned loose upon 
the temptations of the county town, with a salary of 
thirty pounds a year. 

My father bad given up two precious days, and 
put on his Sunday clothes, in order to bring me to 
Eltham, and accompany me first to the oliQce, to in- 
troduce me to my new master (who was under some 
obligations to my father for a suggestion), and next 
to take me to call on the Independent miaister of 
the little congregation at Eltham. And then he left 
me; and though sorry to part with him, I now be- 
gan to taste with relish the pleasure of being ray 
own master. 1 unpacked the hamper that my mo- 
ther had provided mo with, and smelt the pots of 
preserve with all the delight of a possessor who might 
break into their contents at any time he pleased. 
I handled and weighed in ray fancy the home- 
cured ham, which seemed to promise mo interminable 
feasts; and, above all, there was the fine savour of 
knowing that I might eat of these dainties when I 
liked, at my sole will, not dependent on the plea- 
sure of any one else, however iudulf^eut. I stowed 
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my eatables away in the little comer cupboard — 
that room was all comers, and everything was placed 
in a comer, the fire-place, the window, the cupboard; 
I myself seemed to be the only thing in the middle, 
and there was hardly room for me. The table was 
made of a folding leaf under the window, and 
the window looked out upon the market-place; so 
the studies for the prosecution of -which my father 
had brought himself to pay extra for a sitting-room 
for me, ran a considerable chance of being diverted 
from books to men and women. I was to have my 
meals with the two elderly Miss Browns in the little 
parlour behind the three-cornered shop downstairs; 
my breakfasts and dinners at least, for, as my hours 
in an evening were likely to be uncertain, my tea 
or supper was to be an independent meal. 

Then, after this pride and satisfaction, came a 
sense of desolation. I had never been from home 
before, and I was- an only child; and though my 
father's spoken maxim had been, " Spare the rod, and 
spoil the child," jet^ unconsciously, his heart had 
yearned after me, and his ways towards me were 
more tender than he knew, or would have approved 
of in himself, could he have known. My mother, 
who never professed sternness, was far more severe 
than my father: perhaps my boyish faults annoyed 
her more; for I remember, now that I have written 
the above words, how she pleaded for me once in 
my riper years, when I really offended against my 
father's sense of right. 

But I have nothing to do with that now. It 
is about cousin Phillis that I am going to write^ 
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and as yet I am far enongh from even saying woo 
cousm Phillis vas. 

For some months af^er I was settled in Eltliam,.] 
the new employment in which I was engaged - 
the new independence of my life — - occupied all H 
my thonghts. I was at my desk by eight o'clock, i 
home to dinner at one, back at the office by t 
The afternoon work was more uncertain than the i 
morning's-, it might be the same, or it might be that J 
I had to accompany Mr. Holdsworth, the managing .4 
engineer, to some point on the line between Elthai 
and Hornby. This I always enjoyed, because off 
the variety, and because of the country we traversed I 
(which was very wild and pretty), and because I ] 
was thrown into companionship with Mr. Holds- 
worth, who held the position of hero in my boyish i 
mind. Jle was a young man of five-and-twenty o 
so, and was in a station above mine, both by birth 
and education; and he had travelled on the Conti- 
nent, and wore mustachios and wluakera of a some- 
what foreign fashion. I was proud of being seen 
with him. He was really a fine fellow in a good 
number of ways, and I might have fallen into much 
worse hands. 

Every Saturday I wrote home, telling of niy 
weekly doings — my father had insisted upon this; 
hnt there was so little variety in my life that I often 
found it hard work to iill a letter. On Sundays I 
went twice to chapel, up a dark narrow entry, to 
hear droning hymns, Jind long prayers, and a still 
longer sermon , preached to a small congregation, 
of whii'h I was, by nearly a score of yeare, the 
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youngest member. Occasionally, Mr. Peters, the 
minister, would ask me home to tea after the second 
service. I dreaded the honour, for I usually sate on 
the edge of my chair all the evening, and answered 
solemn questions, put in a deep bass voice, until 
household prayer-time came, at eight o'clock, when 
Mrs. Peters came in, smoothing down her apron, 
and the maid-of-all- work followed, and first a sermon, 
and then a chapter was read, and a long impromptu 
prayer followed, till some instinct told Mr. Peters 
that supper- time had come, and we rose from our 
knees with hunger for our predominant feeling. Over 
supper the minister did unbend a little into one or 
two ponderous jokes, as if to show me that ministers 
were men, after all. And then at ten o'clock I went 
home, and enjoyed my long-repressed yawns in the 
three-cornered room before going to bed. 

Dinah and Hannah Dawson, so their names were 
put on the board above the shop-door — I always 
called them Miss Dawson and Miss Hannah — con- 
sidered these visits of mine to Mr. Peters as the 
greatest honour a young man could have; and 
evidently thought that if, after such privileges, I did 
not work out my salvation , I was a sort of modern 
Judas Iscariot. On the contrary, they shook their 
heads over my intercourse with Mr. Holdsworth. He 
had been so kind to me in many ways, that when I 
cut into my ham, I hovered over the thought of 
asking him to tea in my room, more especially as 
the annual fair was being held in Eltham market- 
place, and the sight of the booths, the merry-go- 
rounds, the wild-beast shows, and such country pomps^ 
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tractive. But ^H 
in evea die- ^M 
, and spoke ^^ 



was (as I thought at seventeen) very attractive. 1 
when I ventured to allude to my wish i 
tant terras, Miaa Hannah caught me up, and spoke 
of the sinfulness of such sights, and something about 
wallowing in the mire, and then vaulted into Franco, 
and spoke evil of the nation, and all who had ever 
set foot therein, till, seeing that her anger was con- 
centrating itself into a point, and that that point was 
Mr. Holdsworth, I thought it would be better to 
finish my breakfast, and make what haste I could 
out of the sound of her voice. I rather wondered , 
afterwards to hear her and Miss Dawson counting up ■ 
their weekly jirofitfl with glee, and saying that a ■ 
pastry-cook's shop in the comer of the market-place, 
in Eltbam fair week, was no such bad thing. How- 
ever, I never ventured to ask Mr. Holdsworth to my 
lodgings. 

There is not much to tell about this first year of - 
mine at Klthain. But when I was nearly nineteen, 
and beginning to think of whiskers on my own ac- 
count, 1 came to know cousin PhiUis, whose very 
existence had been unknown to me till then. Mr. 
Holdsworth aud I had been out to Heathbridge for 
a day, working hard. Heathbridge was near Hornby, 
for our line of railway was above half finished. Of 
course, a day's outing was a great thing to tell 
about in my weekly letters; and I fell to destribli^ ■ 
the conntry — a fault I was not often guilty of. I i 
told my father of the bogs, all over wild myrtle and 
soil moss, and shaking ground over which we had * 
to carry our line; and how Mr. Holdsworth and I ■ 
had gone for our mid-day meals — for we had to 
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stay here for two days and a night — to a pretty 
village hard by, Heathbridge proper; and how I 
hoped we should often have to go there, for the 
shaking, uncertain ground was puzzling our engineers 
— one end of the line going up as soon as the other 
was weighted down. (I had no thought for the 
shareholders' interests, as may be seen; we had to 
make a new line on firmer ground before the junction 
railway was completed.) I tol^ all this at great 
length, thankful to fill up my paper. By return 
letter, I heard that a second-cousin of my mother's 
was married to the Independent minister of Hornby, 
Ebenezer Holman by name, and lived at Heath- 
bridge proper; .the very Heathbridge I had de- 
scribed, or so my mother believed, for she had never 
seen her cousin Phillis Green, who was something 
of an heiress (my father believed), being her father's 
only child, and old Thomas Green had owned an 
estate of near upon fifty acres, which must have 
come to his daughter. My mother's feeling of kin- 
ship seemed to have been strongly stirred by the 
mention of Heathbridge; for my father said she de- 
sired me, if ever I went thithpr again, to make in- 
quiry for the Reverend Ebenezer Holman; and if 
indeed he lived there, I was further to ask if he had 
not married one Phillis Green; and if both these 
questions were answered in the affirmative, I was to 
go and introduce myself as the only child of Mar- 
garet Manning, bom Moneypenny. I was enraged 
at myself for having named Heathbridge at all, 
when I found what it was drawing down upon me. 
One Independent minister, as I said to myself, was 
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enougli for any man, and here I knew (that is toTl 
saj, I Itad been catechized on Sabhath mornings by) 
Mr. Hnnter, our minister at home; and I had had to 
be civil to old Peters at Eltham, and behave myself 
for five hours running whenever he asked me to 
tea at his house; iind now, just as I felt the free air 
blowing about me up at Heathhridge, I was to ferret ' 
out another minister, and I uhould perhaps have to 
be catechized by him, or else asked to ten at his 
house. Besides, I did not like pui^hing myself upon 
strangers, who perhaps had never heard of my mo- 
ther's name, and such an odd name as it was — 
Moneypenny; and if they had, had never cared more 
for her than she liad for thetn, apparently, until this i 
unlucky mention of Heathbridge. 

Still, I would not disobey ray parents in such a | 
trifle, however irksome it might be. So the next I 
time our business took me to Heathbridge, and we 
were dining in the little sanded inn-parlour, I took 
the opportunity of Mr. Holdaworth's being out of the 
room, and asked the questions which I was bidden 
to ask of the rosy-cheeked maid. I was either un- 
intelligible or she was stupid; for she said she did 
not know, hut would ask master; and of course the 
landlord came in to understand what it was I wanted 
to know; and I had to bring out all my stammering 
inquiries before Mr. Holdsworth, who would never 
have attended to them, I dare say, if I had not 
blushed, and blundered, and made such a fool of 
myself. 

"Yes," the landlord said, "the Hope Farm was 
iri Heatlibridge piiiper, and the owner's name was 
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Holman, and he was an Independent minister, and, 
as far as the landlord could tell, his wife's Christian 
name was Phillis, anyhow her maiden name was 
Green." 

"Relations of yours?" asked Mr. Holdsworth. 

"No, sir — only my mother's second-cousins. 
Yes, I suppose they are relations. But I never saw 
them in my life." 

"The Hope Farm is not a stone's throw from 
here," said the officious landlord, going to the win- 
dow. "If you carry your eye over yon bed of 
hollyhacks, over the damsori-trees in the orchard 
yonder, you may see a stack of queer-like stone 
chimneys. Them is the Hope Farm chimneys; it's 
an old place, though Holman keeps it in good 
order." 

Mr. Holdsworth had risen from the table with 
more promptitude than I had, and was standing by 
the window, looking. At the landlord's last words, 
he turned round, smiling, ■ — "It is not often 
that parsons know how to keep land in order, 
is it?" 

"Beg pardon, sir, but I must speak as I find; 
and Minister Holman — we call the Church clergy- 
man here * parson,' sir; he would be a bit jealous if 
he heard a Dissenter called parson — Minister Hol- 
man knows what he's about as well as e'er a farmer 
in the neighbourhood. He gives up five days a week 
to his own work, and two to the Lord's; and it is 
difficult to say which he works hardest at. He spends 
Saturday and Sunday a- writing sermons and a- visiting 
his flock at Hornby; and at five o'clock on Monday 
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morning he'll be guiding his plough in the Hope 
Farm yonder just as well as if he could neither read 
nor write. But your dinner will be getting cold, gen- 
tlemen." 

So we went back to table. After a while, Mr. 
Holdsworth broke the silence: — **If I were you, 
Manning, I'd look up these relations of yours. You 
can go and see what they're like while we're waiting 
for Dobson's estimates, and Fll smoke a cigar in the 
garden meanwhile." 

"Thank you, sir. But I don't know them, and 
I don't think I want to know them." 

"What did you ask all those questions for, 
then?'' said he, looking quickly up at me. He had 
no notion of doing or saying things without a pur- 
pose. I did not answer, so he continued, — "Make 
up your mind, and go off and see what this farmer-" 
minister is like, and come back and tell me — I 
should like to hear." 

I was so in the habit of yielding to his authority, 
or influence, that I never thought of resisting, but 
went on my errand, though I remember feeling as if 
I would rather have had mv head cut off. The 
landlord, who had evidently taken an interest in the 
event of our discussion in a way that country land- 
lords have, accompanied me to the house-door, and 
gave me repeated directions, as if I was likely to 
miss my way in two hundred yards. But I listened 
to him, for I was glad of the delay, to screw up 
my courage for the effort of facing unknown people 
and introducing myself. I went along the lane, I 
recollect, switching at all the taller roadside weeds, 
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till, after a turn or two, I found myself close in 
front of the Hope Farm. There was a garden be- 
tween the house and the shady, grassy lane; I after- 
wards found that this garden was called the court; per- 
haps because there was a low wall round it, with an 
iron railing on the top of the wall, and two great 
gates between pillars crowned with stone balls for a 
state entrance to the flagged path leading up to the 
front door. It was not the habit of the place to go 
in either by these great gates or by the front door; 
the gates, indeed, were locked, as I found, though 
the door stood wide open. I had to go round by a 
side-path lightly worn on a broad grassy way, which 
led past the court- wall, past a horse-mount, half 
covered with stone-crop and the little wild yellow 
fumitory, to another door — "the curate," as I found 
it was termed by the master of the house, while the 
front door, "handsome and all for show," was termed 
the "rector." I knocked with my hand upon the 
"curate" door; a tall girl, about my own age, as I 
thought, came and opened it, and stood there silent, 
waiting to know my errand. I see her now — cousin 
Phillis. The westering sun shone full upon her, and 
made a slanting stream of light into the room within. 
She was dressed in dark blue cotton of some kind; 
up to her throat, down to her wrists, with a little frill 
of the same wherever it touched her white skin. 
And such a white skin as it was! I have never 
seen the like. She had light hair, nearer yellow 
than any other colour. She looked me steadily in 
the face with large, quiet eyes, wondering, but un- 
troubled by the sight of a stranger. I thought it 

Cousin Phillis f $tc, 2 
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^B odd that bo old, so full-grown as she vas, ehs shonlcl 
^H wear a pinafore over her gown. 
^^L Before I had quite made up m^ mind what to 

^H Bay in reply to her mute inquiry of what I wanted 
H there, a woman's voice called out, "Who is it, Phillis? 
^H If it is any one for butter-milk send them round to 
^K the back-door." 

^H I thought I could rather speak to the owner of 

^H that voice than to the girl before me; so 1 passed 
^V her, and stood at the entrance of a room, hat in 
hand, for this side-door opened straight into the hall 
or house-place where the family sate when work was 
done. There was a brisk little woman of forty or so 
ironing some huge muslin cravats nnder the light of 

»a long vine-shaded casement window. She looked 
at me distrustfully till I began to speak. "My name 
is Paul Manning," said I; but I saw she did not 
know the name. "My mother's name was Money- 
penny," said I, — "Margaret Moneypenny." 

"And she married one John Manning, of Bir- 
^^ mingham," said Mrs. Holman, eagerly. "And you'll 
^L be her son. Sit down! I am right glad to see you. 
^H To think of your being Margaret's son! Why, she 
^H was almost a child not so long ago. Well, to be 
^H inre , it is five-and-twenty years ago. And what 
^H brings you into these parts?" 

^H She sate down herself, as if oppessed by her 

^m curiosity aa to all the five-and-twenty years that had 
passed by since she had. seen my mother. Her 
daughter Phillis took up her knitting — a long grey 
worsted man's stocking, I remember — and knitted 
away without looking at her work. I felt that the 
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steady gaze of those deep grey eyes was upon me, 
though once, when I stealthily raised mine to hers, 
she was examining something on the wall above my 
head. 

When I had answered all my cousin Holman's 
questions, she heaved a long breath, and said, "To 
think of Margaret Moneypenny's boy being in our 
house! I wish the minister was here. Phillis, in 
what field is thy father to-day?" 

"In the five-acre; they are beginning to cut the 
com." 

"He'll not like being sent for, then, else I 
should have liked you to have seen the minister. 
But the five-acre is a good step off. You shall have 
a glass of wine and a bit of cake before you stir 
from this house, though. You're bound to go, you 
say, or else the minister comes in mostly when the 
men have their four o'clock." 

"I must go — I ought to have been off before 
now." 

"Here, then, Phillis, take the keys." She gave 
her daughter some whispered directions, and Phillis 
left the room. 

"She is my cousin, is she not?" I asked. I 
knew she was, but somehow I wanted to talk of her, 
and did not know how to begin. 

"Yes — Phillis Holman. She is our only child 
— now." 

Either from that "now," or from a strange mo- 
mentary wistfulness in her eyes, I knew that there 
had been more children, who were now dead. 

"How old is cousin Phillis?" said I, scarcely 

2* 
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venturing on the new name, it deemed too prettily 
famtliar for me to call her by it; but cousin Holman 
took no notice of it, answering straigbt to the por- 
poBe- 

"Seventeen List May-day; bnt the minister doe^ 
not liite to hear me calling it May-day," said sheQ 
checking Iiersolf with a little awe. "Phillia was . 
seventeen on the first day of May last," she repeated 
in an emended edition. 

"And 1 am nineteen in another month," thought 
I, to myself; I don't know why. 

Then Phillia came in, carrying a tray with t 
and cake npnn it. 

"We keep a ho nse -servant," said cousin Hotmanj. 
"bnt it is churning i3ay, and she is busy." It was 
meant as a little proud apology for her daughter's 
being the handmaiden. 

"I like doing it, mother," said PliiUis, in h« "] 
grave, full voice. 

I felt as if I were somebody in the Old Test*-^ 
ment — who, I could not recollect — being served. 
and waited upon by the daughter of the host. Was 
I like Abraham's steward, when Eebekah gave him 
to drink at the well? I thought Isaac had not gone 
the pleasantest way to work in winning lum a wife. 
Bnt Phillis never thought about such things. She 
was a stately, gracious yonng woman, in the dress 
and with the simplicity of a child. 

As 1 had been taught, I drank to the health of 
my new-found cousin and her husband; and then I 
ventured to name my cousin Phillia with a little bow 
of my head towards her; but 1 was too awkward to 
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look and see how she took my compliment. "I must 
go now," said I, rising. 

Neither of the women had thought of sharing in 
the wine; cousin Holman had broken a bit of cake 
for fonn's sake. 

"I wish the minister had been within," said his 
wife, rising too. Secretly I was very glad he was 
not. I did not take kindly to ministers in those 
days, and I thought he must be a particular kind of 
man, by his objecting to the term May-day. But 
before I went, cousin Holman made me promise that 
I would come back on the Saturday following and 
spend Sunday with them; when I should see some- 
thing of "the minister." 

"Come on Friday, if you can," were her last 
words as she stood at the curate-door, shading her 
eyes from the sinking sun with her hand. 

Inside the house sate cousin Phillis, her golden 
hair, her dazzling complexion, lighting up the comer 
of the vine-shadowed room. She had not risen when 
I bade her good-by; she had looked at me straight 
as she said her tranquil words of farewell. 

"I found Mr. Holdsworth down at the line, hard 
at work superintending. As soon as he had a pause^ 
he said, "Well, Manning, what are the new cousins 
like? How do preaching and farming seem to get 
on together? If the minister turns out to be prac- 
tical as well as reverend, I shall begin to respect 
him." 

But he hardly attended to my answer, he was so 
much more occupied with directing his work-people.^ 
Indeed, my answer did not come very readily; and 
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the moat distinct part of It was the mention of the 
invitation that had heen given roe. 

"Oh, of courae you can go — and on Friday, 
too, if you like; there is no reason why not this 
week; and you've done a long spell of work this 
time, old fellow." 

I thought that I did not want to go on Friday; 
but when the day came, I found that I should prefer 
going to staying' away, ao I availed myself of Mr. 
Holdsworth'fl permission, and went over to Hope 
Farm some time in the afternoon, a little later than 
my last visit. I found the "curate" open to admit 
the soft September air, so tempered by the warmth 
of the sun, that it waa wanner out of doors than in, 
although the wooden log lay smouldering in front of 
a heap of hot ashes on the hearth. The vine-leaves 
over the window had a tinge more yellow, their 
edges were here and there scorched and browned; 
there waa no ironing about, and cousin Holman sate 
just outside the house, mending a shirt- Phillis waa 
at her knitting indoors: it seemed as if she had been 
at it all the week. Tlie many-speckled fowls were 
pecking about in the farm-yard beyond, and the 
milk-cans glittered with brightness , hung out to 
sweeten. The court was so full of flowers that they 
crept out upon the low-covered wall and horse-mount, 
and were even to be found self-sown upon the turf 
that bordered the path to the back of the house. I 
fancied that my Sunday coat was scented for days 
afterwards by the bushes of aweetbriar and the fraxj- 
nella that perfumed the air. From time to time 
cousin Holman put her hand into a covered basket 
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at her feet, and threw handsM of corn down for the 
pigeons that cooed and fluttered in the air around, 
in expectation of this treat. 

I had a thorough welcome as soon as she saw 
me. "Now this is kind — this is right down friendly," 
shaking my hand warmly. "Phillis, your cousin 
Manning is come!" 

"Call me Paul, will you?" said I; "they call 
me so at home, and Manning in the office." 

"Well, Paul, then. Your room is all ready for 
you, Paul, for, as I said to the minister, *I'll have 
it ready whether he comes o' Friday or not.^ And 
the minister said he must go up to the Ashfield whe- 
ther you were to come or not*, but he would come 
home betimes to see if you were here. I'll show 
you to your room, and you can wash the dust off a 
bit" 

After I came down, I think she did not quite 
know what to do with me; or she might think that 
I was dull; or she might have work to do in which 
I hindered her; for she called Phillis, and bade her 
put on her bonnet, and go with me to the Ashfield, 
and find father. So we set off, I in a little flutter 
of a desire to make myself agreeable, but wishing 
that my companion were not quite so tall; for she 
was above me in height. While I was wondering 
how to begin our conversation, she took up the 
words. 

"I suppose, cousin Paul, you have to be very 
busy at your work all day long in general." 

"Yes, we have to be in the office at half-past 
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eight; and we have an hour for dinner, and then we 
go at it again till eight or nine." 

"Then you have not much time for reading." 

"No," said I, with a sudden consciousness that 
I did not make the most of what leisure I had. 

"No more have I. Father always gets an hour 
before going a-field in the mornings, but mother does 
not like me to get up so early." 

"My mother is always wanting me to get up 
earlier when I am at home." 

"What time do you get up?" 

"Oh! — ah! -^— sometimes half-past six; not 
often though;" for I remembered only twice that I 
had done so during the past summer. 

She turned her head and looked at me. 

"Father is up at three; and so was mother till 
she was ill. I should like to be up at four." 

"Your father up at three! Why, what has he 
to do at that hour?" 

"What has he not to do? He has his private 
exercise in his own room; he always rings the great 
bell which calls the men to milking; he rouses up 
Betty, our maid; as often as not he gives the horses 
their feed before the man is up — for Jem, who 
takes care of the horses, is an old man; and father 
is always loth to disturb him; he looks at the calves, 
and the shoulders, heels, traces, chaff, and com be- 
fore the horses go a-field; he has often to whip-cord 
the plough- whips; he sees the hogs fed; he looks 
into the swill-tubs, and writes his orders for what is 
wanted for food for man and beast; yes, and for 
fuel, too. And then, if he has a bit of time to 
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spare, he comes in and reads with me — but only 
English; we keep Latin for the evenings, that we 
may have time to enjoy it; and then he calls in the 
man to breakfast, and cuts the boys' bread and 
cheese; and sees their wooden bottles filled, and 
sends them off to their work; — and by this time 
it is half-past six, and we have our breakfast. There 
is father ,'' she exclaimed, pointing out to me a man 
in his shirt-sleeves, taller by the head than the other 
two with .whom he was working. We only saw him 
through the leaves of the ash-trees growing in the 
hedge, and I thought I must be confusing the figures, 
or mistaken: that man still looked like a very power- 
ful labourer, and had none of the precise demure- 
ness of appearance which I had always imagined was 
the characteristic of a minister. It was the Reverend 
Ebenezer Holman, however. He gave us a nod as 
we entered the stubble-field; and I think he would 
have come to meet us but that he was in the middle 
of giving some directions to his men. I could see 
that Phillis was built more after his type than her 
mother's. He, like his daughter, was largely made, 
and of a fair, ruddy complexion, whereas hers was 
brilliant and delicate. His hair had been yellow or 
sandy, but now was grizzled. Yet his grey hairs -' 
betokened no failure in strength. I never saw a 
more powerful man — deep chest, lean flanks, well- 
planted head. By this time we were nearly up to 
him; and he interrupted himself and stepped forwards; 
holding out his hand to me, but addressing Phillis. 

"Well, my lass, this is cousin Manning, I sup- 
pose. Wait a minute, young man, and I'll put on 
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my coat, and give you a decorous and formal wel- 
come. But Ned Hall, there ought to he a 

water-ftuTow across this land; it's a nasty, stiff, 
clayey, dauhy bit of ground, and thou and I must 
fall to, come next Monday — I he^ your pardon, 
cousin Manning — and there's old Jem's cottage 
wants a bit of thatch; you can do that joh to-morrow 
while I am busy." Then, suddenly changing the 
tone of his deep bass voice to an odd suggestion of 
chapels and preachers, he added, "Now, I will give 
out the psalm, 'Come all harmonious tongues,' to be 
sung to 'Mount Ephraim' tune." 

Ke lifted his spade in his hand, and began to 
beat time with it; the two labourers seemed to know 
both words and music, though I did not; and so did 
Phillis: her rich voice followed her father's as he 
set the tune; and the men came in with more un- 
certainly, but still harmoniously. Phillis looked at 
me once or twice with a little surprise at my silence; 
but I did not know the words. There we five stood, 
bareheaded, excepting Phillis, in the tawny stubble- 
field, from which all the shocks of com had not yet 
been carried — ■ a dark wood on one side, where the 
wood-pigeona were cooing; blue distance seen through 
the ash-trees on the other. Somehow, I think that 
if I had known tlie words, and could have sung, my 
throat would have been choked up by the feehng of 
the unaccustomed scene. 

The hymn was ended, and the men had drawn 
off before I could stir. I saw the minister beginning 
to put on his coat, and looking at me with friendly 
inspection in his gaze, before I could rouse mysel£ 
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"I dare say you railway gentlemen don't wind 
up the day with singing a psalm together," said he; 
*^but it is not a bad practice, not a bad practice. 
We have had it a bit earlier to-day. for hospitality's 
sake — that's all." 

I had nothing particular to say to this, though I 
was thinking a great deal. From time to time I 
stole a look at my companion. His coat was black, 
and so was his waistcoat; neckcloth he had none, his 
strong fiill throat being bare above the snow-white 
shirt. He wore drab-coloured knee-breeches, grey 
worsted stockings (I thought I knew the maker), and 
strong-nailed shoes. He carried his hat in his hand, 
as if he liked to feel the coming breeze lifting his 
hair. After a while, I saw that the father took hold 
of the daughter's hand, and so, they holding each 
other, went along towards home. We had to cross 
a lane. In it there were two little children, one 
lying prone on the grass in a passion of crying, the 
other standing- stock still, with its finger in its wouth, 
the large tears slowly rolling down its cheeks for 
sympathy. The cause of their distress was evident: 
there was a broken brown pitcher, and a little pool 
of spilt milk on the road. 

"Hollo! Hollo! What's all this?" said the 
minister. "Why, what have you been about, 
Tommy," lifting the little petticoated lad, who was 
lying sobbing, with one vigorous arm. Tommy 
looked at him with surprise in his round eyes, but no 
affright — they were evidently old acquaintances. 

"Mammy's jug!" said he, at last, beginning to 
cry afresh. 
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"Well! and will crying piece mammy's jug, or 
pick up spilt milk? How did you manage it, 
Tommy?" 

"He" (jerking his head at the other) "and me 
was running races." 

"Tommy said he could beat me," put in the 
other. 

"Now, I wonder what will make you two silly 
lads mind, and not run races again with a pitcher 
of milk between you," said the minister, as if musing. 
"I might flog you, and so save mammy the trouble; 
for I dare say she'll do it if I don't." The fresh 
burst of whimpering from both showed the probabi- 
lity of this. "Or I might take you to the Hope 
Farm, and give you some more milk; but then you'd 
be running races again, and my milk would follow 
that -to -the ground, and make another white pool. I 
think the flogging would be best — don't you?" 

• "We would never run races no more," said the 
eldcJX* of the two. 

. "Then you'd not be boys; you'd be angels." 

"No, we shouldn't." 

"Why not?" 

They looked into each other's eyes for an answer 
to this puzzling question. At length, one said, 
"Angels is dead folk." 

"Come; we'll not get too deep into theology. 
What do you think of my lending you a tin can 
with a lid to carry the milk home in? That would 
not break, at any rate; though I would not answer 
for the milk not spilling if you ran races. That's it!" 

He had dropped his daughter's hand^ and now 
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held out each of his to the little fellows. Phillis and 
I followed, and listened to the prattle which the 
minister's companions now poured out to him, and 
which he was evidently enjoying. At a certain point, 
there was a sudden burst of the tawny, ruddy-evening 
landscape. The minister turned round and quoted a 
line or two of Latin. 

"It's wonderful," said he, "how exactly Virgil 
has hit the enduring epithets, nearly two thousand 
years ago, and in Italy; and yet how it describes to 
a T what is now lying before us in the parish of 
Heathbridge, county , England." 

"I dare say it does," said I, all aglow with shame, 
for I had forgotten the little Latin I ever knew. 

The minister shifted his eyes to Phillis's face; it 
mutely gave him back the sympathetic appreciation 
that I, in my ignorance, could not bestow^ 

"Oh! this is worse than the catechism," thought 
I; "that was only remembering words." 

"Phillis, lass, thou must go home with these 
lads, and tell their mother all about the race and the 
milk. Mammy must always know the truth," now. 
speaking to the children. "And tell her, too, from 
me that I have got the best birch rod in the parish; 
and that if she ever thinks her children want a 
flogging she must bring them to me, and, if I think 
they deserve it, I'll give it them better than she can." 
So Phillis led the children towards the dairy, some- 
where in the back yard, and I followed the minister 
in. through the "curate" into the house-place. 

"Their mother," said he, is a bit of a vixen, 
and apt to punish her children without rhyme or 
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parish-bnil." 

He sate down in the three- cornered chair by the 
fireside, and looked around the empty room. 

"Where's the missus?" said he to himself. But 
she was there in a minute; it was her regular plan 
to give him his welcome home ~ by a look, by a 
touch, nothing more — as soon as she could after 
his return, and he had missed her now. Kegardless 
of my presence, he went over the day's doings to 
her; and then, getting up, he said he must go and 
make himself "reverend," and that then we would 
have a cup of tea in the parlour. The parlour was 
a large room with two casemented windows on the 
other side of the broad flagged passage leading from 
the rector-door to the wide staircase, with its shallow, 
polished oaken steps, on which no carpet was ever 
laid. The parlour-floor was covered in the middle by 
a home-made carpeting of needlework and list. One 
or two quaint family pictures of the Holman family 
hung round the walla; the fire-grate and irons were 
much ornamented with brass-, and on a table against 
the wall between the windows, a great beau-pot of 
flowers was placed upon the folio volumes of Matthew 
Henry's Bible. It was a compliment to me to use 
this room, and I tried to be grateful for it; but we 
never had our meals there after that first day, and I 
was glad of it; for the large house-place, living-room, 
dining-room, whichever you might like to call it, was 
twice as comfortable and cheerful. There was a rug 
in front of the great large fire-place, and an oven 
by the grate, and a crook, with the kettle hanging 
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from it, over the bright wood-fire; everything that 
ought to be black and polished in that room was 
black and polished; and the flags, and window- 
curtains, and such things as were to be white and 
clean, were just spotless in their purity. Opposite 
to the fire-place, extending the whole length of the 
room, was an oaken shovel-board, with the right in- 
cline for a skilful player to send the weights into 
the prescribed space. There were baskets of white 
work about, and a small shelf of books hung against 
the wall, books used for reading, and not for prop- 
ping up a beau-pot of flowers. I took down one or 
two of those books once when I was left alone in 
the house-place on the first evening — Virgil, Caesar, 
a Greek grammar — oh, dear ah me! and Phillis 
Holman^s name in each of them! I shut them up, 
and put them back in their places, and walked as 
far away from the bookshelf as I could. Yes, and 
I gave my cousin Phillis a wide berth, although she 
was sitting at her work quietly enough, and her hair 
was looking more golden, her dark eyelashes longer, 
her round pillar of a throat whiter than ever. We 
had done tea, and we had returned into the house- 
place that the minister might smoke his pipe with- 
out fear of contaminating the drab damask window- 
curtains of the parlour. He had made himself "re- 
verend" by putting on one of the voluminous white 
muslin neckcloths that I had seen cousin Holman 
ironing that first visit I had paid to the Hope Farm, 
and by making one or two other unimportant changes 
in his dress. He sate looking steadily at me, but 
whether he saw me or not I cannot tell. At the 
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time I fancied that ho did, and was gauging me in 
some unknown fashion in iiis secret mind. Every 
now and then he took his pipe out of his mouth, 
knocked out the ashei;, and asked uie some &eah 
question. As long as these related to my acqnire- 
nients or my reading, I shuffled uneasily and did 
not know what to answer. By-and-hy he got round 
to the more practical suhject of railroads, and on 
this I was more at home. I really had taken an 
interest in my work; nor would Mr. Holdsworth, in- 
deed, have kept me in his employment if I had not 
given my mind as well as ray time to it; and I was, 
besides, full of the difficulties which beset us just 
then, owing to our not being able to find a steady 
bottom on the Heathbridge moss, over which we 
wished to carry our line. In the midst of all my 
eagerness in speaking about this, I could not help 
being struck with the extreme pertinence of his 
questions. I do not mean that he did not show 
ignorance of many of the details of engineering: that 
was to have been expected; but on the premises he 
had got hold of, he thought clearly and reasoned 
logica,lly. Phillis — so like him as she was both in 
body and mind — kept stopping at her work and 
looking at me, trying to fully understand all that I 
said. I felt she did; aud perhaps it made me take 
more pains in using clear expressions, and arranging 
my words, than I otherwise should. 

"She shall see I know something worth knowing, 
though it mayn't be her dead-and-gone languages," 
thought I. 

"I see," said the minister, at length. "I under- 
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stand it all. YouVe a clear, good head of your 
own, my lad, — choose how you came by it." 

"From my father," said I, proudly. "Have you 
not heard of his discovery of a new method of shunt- 
ing? It was in the Gazette. It was patented. I 
thought every one had heard of Manning^s patent 
winch." 

"We don't know who invented the alphabet," 
said he, half smiling, and taking up his pipe. 

"No, I dare say not, sir," replied I, half of- 
fended; "that's so long ago." 

Puff — puff — puff. 

"But your father must be a notable man. I 
heard of him once before; and it is not many a one 
fifty miles away whose fame reaches Heathbridge." 

"My father is a notable man, sir. It is not me 
that says so; it is Mr. Holdsworth, and — and every- 
body." 

"He is right to stand up for his father," said 
cousin Holman, as if she were pleading for me. 

I chafed inwardly, thinking that my father needed 
no one to stand up for him. He was man sufficient 
for himself. 

"Yes — he is right," said the minister, placidly. 
"Right, because it comes from his heart — right, 
too, as I believe, in point of fact. Else there is 
many a young cockerel that will stand upon a 
dunghill and crow about his father, by way of mak- 
ing his own plumage to shine. I ^hould like to 
know thy father," he went on, turning straight to 
me, with a kindly, frank look in his eyes. 

But I was vexed, and would take no notice. 

Cousin Phim, etc. 3 
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Presently, having finished hia pipe, he got op and 
left the room. PhiUis put her work hastily down, 
and went after bini. In a minute or two she re- 
turned, and Bate down again. Not long after, and 
before I had quite recovered my good temper, he 
opened the door out of which he had passed, and 
called to me to come to him. I went across 9 nar- 
row stone passage into a strange, many-cornered 
room, not ten feet in area, part study, part counting- 
house, looking into the farm-yard; with a desk to 
Hit at, a desk to staud at, a spittoou, a set of shelves 
with old divinity hooka upon them; another, smaller, 
filled with hooks on farriery, farming, manures, and 
such subjects, with pieces of paper containing me- 
moi^nda stuck against the whitewashed walls with 
wafers, nails, pins, anything that came readiest to 
hand; a box of carpenter's tools on the floor, and 
some mannscripts in short-hand on the desk. 

He turned round half laughing. "That foolish 
girl of mine thinks I have vexed you" — putting 
his large, powerful hand on my shoulder. "'Nay,' 
says I; 'kindly meant is kindly taken' - — is it not 

"It was not quite, sir," replied I, vanquished 
by his manner; "but it shall be in future." 

"Come, that's right. You and I shall be friends. 
Indeed, it's not many a one I would bring in here. 
But I was reading a book this morning, and I 
could not make it out; it is a book that was left 
here by mistake one day; I had suhscrihed to Brother 
Robinson's sermons; and I was glad to see this in- 
stead of them, for aermons though they be, they're 
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... well, never mind! I took 'em both, and made 
my old coat do a bit long^; but all^s fish that comes 
to my net. I have fewer books than leisure to read 
them, and I have a prodigious big appetite. Here 

IS. 

It was a volutae of stiff mechanics, involving 
many technical terms, and some rather deep mathe- 
matics. These last, which would have puzzled me, 
seemed easy enough to him; all that he wanted was 
the explanations of the technical words, which I 
could easily give. 

While he was looking through the book to find 
the places where he had been puzzled, my wander- 
ing eye caught on some of the papers on the wall, 
and I could not help reading one, which has stuck 
by me ever since. At first, it seemed a kind of 
weekly diary; but then I saw that the seven days 
were portioned out for special prayers and interces- 
sions: Monday for his family, Tuesday for enemies, 
Wednesday for the Independent churches, Thursday 
for all other churches, Friday for persons afflicted, 
Saturday for his own soul, Sunday for all wanderers 
and sinners, that they might be brought home to 
the fold. 

We were called back into the house-place to 
have supper. A door opening into the kitchen was 
opened; and all stood up in both rooms, while the 
minister, tall, large, one hand resting on the spread 
table, the other lifted up, said, in the deep voice 
that would have been loud had it not been so full 
and rich, but with the peculiar accent or twang that 
I believe is considered devout by some people, 

3* 
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"Whether we eat or drink, or whataoever we do, 
let ns do all to the glory of God." 

The supper was an immense meat-pie. We of 
the house-place were helped first; then the minister 
hit the handle of his buck-horu carving-knife on the 
table once, and said, - — 

"Now or never," wiiich meant, did any of us 
want any more; and when we had all declined, 
either by silence or by words, he knocked twice 
with bia knife on the table, and Betty came in 
throngh the open door, and carried off the great 
dish to the kitchen, where an old man and a young 
one, and a help-girl, were awaiting their meai. 

"Shut the door, if you will," said the minister 
to Betty. 

"That's in honour of you," said cousin Holman, 
in a tone of satiafactiun, as the door was shut 
"When we've no stranger with us, the minister is 
BO fond of keeping the door open, and talking to 
the men aud maids, just as much as to Phillie and 

"It brings us all together like a household just 
before we meet as a household in prayer," said he, 
in explanation. "But to go back to what we were 
talking about — can you tell me of any simple book 
on dynamics that I could put in my pocket, and 
study a little at leisure times in the day?" 

"Leisure times, father?" said Phillis, with a 
nearer approach to a smile than I had yet seen on 
her face. 

"Yes; leisure times, daughter. There is many 
an odd minute lost in waiting for other folk; and 
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now that railroads are coming so near us, it behoves 
us to know something about them." 

I thought of his own description of his "pro- 
digious big appetite" for learning. And he had a 
good appetite of his own for the more material 
victual before him. But I saw, or fancied I saw^ 
that he had some rule for himself in the matter both 
of food and drink. 

As soon as supper was done the household as- 
sembled for prayer. It was a long impromptu even- 
ing prayer; and it would have seemed desultory 
enough had I not had a glimpse of the kind of day 
that preceded it, and so been able to find a clue to 
the thoughts that preceded the disjointed utterances; 
for he kept there, kneeling down in the centre of a 
circle, his eyes shut, his outstretched hands pressed 
palm to palm — sometimes with a long pause of 
silence, as if waiting to see if there was anything 
else he wished to "lay before the Lord" (to use his 
own expression) - before he conclnded with the 
blessinff. He prayed for the cattle and live creatures, 
rather to my siiprise; for my attention had begun 
to wander, till it was recalled by the familiar 
words. 

And here I must not forget to name an odd in- 
cident at the conclusion of the prayer, and before 
we had risen from our knees (indeed before Betty 
was well awake, for she made a nightly practice of 
having a sound nap, her weary head lying on her 
stalwart arms); the minister, still kneeling in our 
midst, but with his eyes wide open, and his arms 
dropped by his side, spoke to the elder man, who 
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turned round on his kneea to attend. "John, didst 
see that Daisy had her warm ma^h to-uigbt; for we 
miiat not neglect the means, John — two qnarts of 
gniel, a spoonful of pinger, and a gill of beer — 
the poor Least needs it, and I fear it slipped out of 
my mind to tell thee; and here was I asking a 
blessing and neglecting the means , which is a 
mockery," eaid he, dropping hia voice. 

Before we went to hed he told me he should 
Bee little or nothing more of me during niy visit, 
which was to end on Sunday evening, as he always 
gave up both Saturday and Sahbalh to his work in 
the ministry. I rememhered that the landlord at 
the inn had told me this on the day when I first 
inquired about these new relations of mine; and I 
did not dislike the opportunity which I saw would 
be afforded me of becoming more acquainted with 
cousin Holman andPhillis, though I earnestly hoped 
that tho lattev would not attack me on the subject 
of the dead languages. 

I went to bed, and dreamed that I was as tall 
as cousin Fhillis, and had a sudden and miraculous 
growth of whisker, and a still more mu'aculous ac- 
quaintance with Latin and Greek. Alas! I wakened 
up still a short, beardless lad, with "tetnput fugit'" 
for my sole remembrance of the little Latin I had 
once learnt. While I was dressing, a bright thought 
came over me: I could question cousin PhilliB, instead 
of her questioning me, and so manage to keep the 
choice of the subjects of conversation in my own 
power. 

Early as It was, every one had breakfasted, and 
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my basin of bread and milk was put on tbe oven- 
top to await my coming down. Every one was gone 
about their work. The first to come into the house- 
place was Phillis with a basket of eggs. Faithful 
to my resolution, I asked, — 

"What are those?" 

She looked at me for a moment, and then said 
gravely — 

"Potatoes!" 

"No I they are not," said I. "They are eggs. 
What do you mean by saying they are potatoes?" 

"What do you mean by asking me what they 
were, when they were plain to be seen?" retorted 
she. 

We were both getting a little angry with each 
other. 

"I don't know. I wanted to begin to talk to 
you; and I was afiraid you would talk to me about 
books as you did yesterday. I have not read much; 
and you and the minister have read so much." 

"I have not," said she. "But you are our guest; 
and mother says I must make it pleasant to you. 
We won't talk of books. What must we talk 
about?" 

"I don't know. How old are you?" 

"Seventeen last May. How old are you?" 

"I am nineteen. Older than you by nearly two 
years," said I, drawing myself up to my full height 

"I should not have thought you were above six- 
teen," she replied, as quietly as if she were not say- 
ing the most provoking thing she possibly could. 
Then came a pause. 
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"What are yon going to do now?" asked I. 

"I shoald be dusting the bed-cbamhers; hut 
mother said I had better stay and make it pleasant 
to you," said she, a little plaintively, as if dusting 
rooms was far the easiest task. 

"Will you take me to- see the live-stock? I 
like animals, though I don't know much about 
them." 

"Oh, do yon? I am so glad! I waa afraid 
you would not like animals, as you did not like 
books." 

I wondered why she said this. I think it was 
because she had begun to fancy all our tastes must 
be dissimilar. We went together all through the 
farm-yard; we fed the poultry, she kneeling down 
with her pinafore full of corn and meal, and tempt- 
ing the little timid, downy chickens upon it, mucii 
to the ansiety of the fussy ruffled hen, their mother. 
She called to the pigeons, who fluttered down at the 
sound of her voice. She and I examined the great 
sleek cart-horses; sympathized in onr dislike of pigs; 
fed the calves; coaxed the sick cow, Daisy; and ad- 
mired the others out at pasture; and came back tired 
and hungry and dirty at dinner-time, having quite 
forgotten Uiat there were snch things as dead laa- 
gnages, and consequently capital friends. 
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PAKT II. 

Cousin Holman gave me the weekly county 
newspaper to read aloud to her, while she mended 
stockings out of a high piled-up basket, Phillis 
helping her mother. I read and read, unregardful 
of the words I was uttering, thinking of all manner 
of other things; of the bright colour of Phillis*8 hair, 
as the afternoon sun fell on her bending head; of 
the silence of the house, which enabled me to hear 
the double tick of the old clock which stood half- 
way up the stairs; of the variety of inarticulate noises 
which cousin Holman made while I read, to show 
her sympathy, wonder, or horror at the newspaper 
intelligence. The tranquil monotony of that hour 
made me feel as if I had lived for ever, and should 
live for ever droning out paragraphs in that warm 
sunny room, with my two quiet hearers, and the 
curled-up pussy cat sleeping on the hearth-rug, and the 
clock on the house-stairs perpetually clicking out the 
passage of the moments. By-and-by Betty the servant 
came to the door into the kitchen, and made a sign 
to Phillis, who put her half-mended stocking down, 
and went away to the kitchen without a word. Looking 
at cousin Holman a minute or two afterwards, I saw 
that she had dropped her chin upon her breast, and 
had fallen fast asleep. I put the newspaper down, 
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and was nearly following lier example, whan s waft 
of air from some unBeen source, alightly opened the 
door of communication with the kitchen, tbat Phillts 
must have left unfastened; and I saw part of her 
figure as she sate by the dresser, peeling apples with 
quick dexterity of finger, but with repeated turnings 
of her head towards some book lying on the dresser 
by her. I softly rose, and as softly went into the 
kitchen, and looked over her shoulder; before she 
was aware of my neighbourhood, I had seen that 
the book was in a language unknown to me, and 
the running title was L'Tnfemo. Just as I was 
making out the relationship of this word to "infernal," 
she started and turned round, and, as if continuing 
her thought as she spoke, she sighed out — 

"Oh! it is BO difficult! Can you help me?" 
putting her finger below a line. 

"Me! I! Not I! I don't even know what 
language it is inl" 

"Don't you see it is Dante?" she replied, almost j 
petulantly; she did so want help. 

"Italian, then?" said I, dubiously; for I was not 
quite sure. 

"Yes. And I do so want to make it out. Father | 
can help me a little, for he knows Latin; but then 
he has so little time." 

"Yon have not much, I should think, if yon 
have oflen to try and do two things at once, as yon i 
are doing now." 

"Oh! that's nothing! Father bought a heap of ' 
old booka cheap. And I knew something about i 
Dante before; and I have always liked Virgil so | 
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much! Paring apples is nothing, if I conld only 
make out this old Italian. I wish you knew it." 

"I wish I did," said I, moved by her impetuosity 
of tone. "If, now, only Mr. Holdsworth were here; 
he can speak Italian like anylihing, I believe." 

"Who is Mr. Holdsworth?" said Phillis, look- 
ing up. 

"Oh, he's our head engineer. He's a regular 
first-rate fellow! He can do anything-," my hero- 
worship and my pride in my chief all coming into 
play. Besides, if I was not clever and book-learned 
myself, it was something to belong to some one 
who was. 

"How is it that he speaks Italian?" asked 
Phillis. 

"He had to make a railway through Piedmont, 
which is in Italy, I believe; and he had to talk to 
all the workmen in Italian; and I have heard him 
say that for nearly two years he had only Italian 
books to read in the queer outlandish places he 
was in." 

"Oh, dear!" said Phillis; "I wish " and 

then she stopped. I was not quite sure whether to 
say the next thing that came into my mind; but I 
said it. 

"Could I ask him anything about your book, or 
your difficulties?" 

She was silent for a minute or two, and then 
she made reply — 

"No! I think not. Thank you very much, 
though. I can generally puzzle a thing out in time. 
And then, perhaps, I remember it better than if 
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3ome one had. helped me. I'll put it away now, 
and you must move off, for I've got to make the 
paste for the piea; we always have a cold dinner on 
Sabbaths." 

"But I may stay and help you, mayn't I?" 

"Oh, yes; not that you can help at all, but I 
like to, have yon with me." 

I was both flattered and annoyed at this straight- 
forward avowal. I was pleased that she liked me; 
but I was young coxcomb enough to have wished 
to play the lover, and I was quite wise enough to 
perceive that if she had any idea of the kind in her 
head she would never have spoken out so frankly. 
I comforted myself immediately, however, by finding 
out that the grapes were sour. A great tall girl in 
a pinafore, half a head taller than I was, reading 
books that I had never heard of, and talking about 
them too, as of far more interest than any mere 
personal subjects; that wna the last day on which I 
ever thought of my dear cousin Pbillis as the pos- 
sible mistress of my heart and life. But we were 
all the greater fnends for this idea being utterly put 
away and buried out of sight. 

Late in the evening the minister came home 
from Hornby. He had been calling on the different 
members of his floek; and unsatisfactory work it had 
proved to him, tt seemed from the fragments that 
dropped out of his thoughts into his talk. 

"I don't see the men; they are all at their 
business, their shops, or their warehouses; they 
ought to be there. I have no fault to find with 
them; only if a, pastor's teaching or words of ad- 
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monition are good for anything, they are needed by 
the men as much as by tiie women/ ^ 

^'Cannot you go and see them in their places 
of business, and remind them of their Christian 
privileges and duties, minister?" asked cousin Hol- 
man, who evidently thought that her husband^s 
words could never be out of place. 

"No!" said he, shaking his head. "I judge 
them by myself. If there are clouds in the sky, 
and I am getting in the hay just ready for loading, 
and rain sure to come in the night, I should look 
ill upon brother Kobinson if he came into the field 
to speak about serious things." 

"But, at any rate, father, you do good to the 
women, and perhaps they repeat what you have 
said to them to their husbands and children?" 

"It is to be hoped they do, for I cannot reach 
the men directly; but the women are apt to tarry 
before coming to me, to put on ribbons and gauds; 
as if they could hear the message I bear to them 

best in their smart clothes. Mrs. Dobson to-day 

Phillis, I am thankful thou dost not care for the 
vanities of dress!" 

Phillis reddened a little as she said, in a low 
humble voice, — 

"But I do, father, I'm afraid. I often wish I 
could wear pretty-coloured ribbons round my throat 
like the squire's daughters." 

"It's but natural, minister!" said his wife; "I'm 
not above liking a silk gown better than a cotton 
one, myself!" 

"The love of dress is a temptation and a snare," 



H«id he, gravely. "Tie tmc adornment is a meek 
and i^uiet spirit. And, wife," said he, as n, sudden 
thought crossed his mind, "in that matter I, ton, 
have Binned. I wanted (o ask j-ou, could we not 
sleep in the grey room, instead of our own?" 

"Sleep in the grey room? — ■ change our room 
at this time o' day?" cousin Holman asked, in 
dismay. 

"Yes," said he. "It would save me from a 
daily temptation to anger. Look at my chinl" he 
continued; "I cut it this morning — I cut It on 
Wednesday when I was shaving; I do not know 
how many times I have cnt it of late, and all from 
impatience at seeing Timothy Cooper at his work in 
the yard." 

"He's a downright laay tyke!" said cousin Hol- 
man. "He's not worth his wage. There's but 
little he can do, and what he can do, ho does 
badly." 

"True," said the minister. "But he is hut. 
to speak, a half-wit; aiid yet he has got a wife and 
children." 

"More shame for him!" 

"But that is past change. Aud if 1 turn iiim 
off, no 'one else will take him on. Yet . 
help watching him of a morning as ho goes saunter- 
ing about his work in the yard; and I watch, and I 
watch, till the old Adam rises strong within me at 
his lazy ways, and some day, I am afraid, 1 shall 
go down and send him about his business — let 
alone the way in which he makes me cut myself 
while I am shaving — iiud thuu hw wife and chil- 
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dren will starve. I wish we could move to the 
grey room." 

I do not remember much more of my first visit 
to the Hope Farm. We went to chapel in Heath- 
bridge, slowly and decorously walking along the 
lanes, ruddy and tawny with the colouring of the 
coming autumn. The minister walked a little be- 
fore us, his hands behind his back, his head bent 
4own, thinking about the discourse to be delivered 
to his people, cousin Holman said; and we spoke 
low and quietly, in order not to interrupt his thoughts. 
But I could not help noticing the respectful greetings 
which he received from both rich and poor as we 
went along; greetings which he acknowledged with 
a kindly wave of his hand, but with no words of 
reply. As we drew near the town, I could see some 
of the young fellows we met cast admiring looks on 
Phillis; and that made me look too. She had on a 
white gown, and a short black silk cloak, according 
to the fashion of the day. A straw bonnet with 
brown ribbon strings; that was all. But what her 
dress wanted in colour, her sweet bonny face had. 
The walk made her cheeks bloom like the rose; the 
very whites of her eyes had a blue tinge in them, 
and her dark eyelashes brought out the depth of the 
blue eyes themselves. Her yellow hair was put away 
as straight as its natural curliness would allow. If 
she did not perceive the admiration she excited, I 
am sure cousin Holman did; for she looked as fierce 
and as proud as ever her quiet face could look, 
guarding her treasure, and yet glad to perceive that 
others could see that it was a treasure. That after- 
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noon I had to return to Eltham to be ready for th»' ' 
next day's work. I found out afterwards that the 
minister imd !iis family were all "exercised in spirit," 
a to whether they did well in asking me to repeat 
my visits at the Hope Farm, seeing that of necessity 
I must return to Eltham on the sabhath-day. How- 

tr, they did go on asking me, and I went < 
visiting them, whenever my other engagements per- j 
mitted me, Mr. Holdsworth being in this case, as 
all, a kind and indulgent friend. Nor did my new , 
acquaintauces oust him from my strong regard and J 
admiration. I had room in my heart for all, I am 1 
happy to say, and as for as I can remomber, I kept 
praising each to the other in a manner which, if I I 
'had been an older man, living more amongst people ' 
of the world, I should have thought unwise, as well \ 
a little ridiculous. It was unwise, certainly, 
was almost sure to cause disappointment if ever 
they did become acquainted; and perhaps it was 
ridiculous, though I do not think we any of ua 
thought it so at the time. The miniBter used to 
listen to my accounts of Mr. Holdsworth's many ac- 
complishments and various adventures in travel with 
the truest interest, and most kindly good faith; and 
Mr. HoldBwortii in return liked to hear about my 
visits to the farm, and description of my cousin's 
life there - — liked it, I mean, as much as he liked 
anything that was merely narrative, without leading 
to action. 

So I went to the farm certainly, on an average, 
once a month during that autumn; the course of life 
there was bo peaceful and quiet, that I can only r 
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inember one small event, and that was one that I 
think I took more notice of than any one else: 
Phillis left off wearing the pinafores that had always 
been so obnoxious to me; I do not know why they 
were banished, but on one of my visits I found them 
replaced by pretty linen aprons in the morning, and 
a black silk one in the afternoon. And the blue 
cotton gown became a brown stuff one as winter 
drew on; this sounds like some book I once read, in 
which a migration from the blue bed to the brown 
was spoken of as a great family event. 

Towards Christmas my dear father came to see 
me, and to consult Mr. Holdsworth about the im- 
provement which has since been known as "Man- 
ning's driving wheel." Mr. Holdsworth, as I think I 
have before said, had a very great regard for my 
father, who had been employed in the same great 
machine-shop in which Mr. Holdsworth had served 
his apprenticeship; and he and my father had many 
mutual jokes about one of these gentlemen-apprentices 
who used to set about his smith's work in white 
wash-leather gloves, for fear of spoiling his hands. 
Mr. Holdsworth often spoke to me about my father 
as having the same kind of genius for mechanical 
invention as that of George Stephenson, and my 
father had come over now to consult him about 
several improvements, as well as an offer of partner- 
ship. It was a great pleasure to me to see the 
mutual regard of these two men. Mr. Holdsworth, 
young, handsome, keen, well-dressed, an object of 
admiration to all the youth of Eltham; my father, in 
his decent but unfashionable Sunday clothes, his 
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plain, aenaible face full of hard lines, the marks of 1 
toil and thought, — Ills' bands, hiackened beyonS j 
the power of soap and water by years of labour io 
the foundry; speaking a strong Northern dialect, 
while Mr. Holdswortli had a long soft drawl in his 
voice, as many of the Southerners have, and was 
reckoned in Eltham to give himself airs. 

Although most of my father's leisure time was 
occupied with conversations about the business I 
have mentioned, he felt that he ought not to leave 
Eltham without going to pay his respects to the re- 
lations wlto had been so kind to his son. So he and 
I ran up on an engine along the incomplete line as 
far as Heathhridge, and went, by invitation, to spend 
a day at the farm. 

It was odd and yet pleasant to me to perceive 
how these two men, each having led up to tliis point 
Bach totally dissimilar lives, seemed to come together 
by instinct, after one q^uiet straight look into each 
other's faces. My father was a thin, wiry man of 
five foot seven; the minister was a broad-shonldeved, 
fresh-coloured man of six foot one; they were neither 
of them great talkers in general — perhaps the 
minister the most so — but they spoke much to 
each other. My father went into the fields with the 
minister; I think I see him now, with his hands be- 
hind his back, listening intently to all explanations 
of tillage, and tlie different processes of farming; oc- 
casionally taking up an implement, as if uncon- 
sciously, and examining it with a critical eye, and 
now and then asking a question, which I contd see 
was considered as pertinent by his companion. Then 
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we returned to look at the cattle, housed and bedded 
in expectation of the snow-storm hanging black on 
the western horizon, and my father learned the points 
of a cow with as much attention as if he meant to 
turn farmer. He had his little book that he used 
for mechanical memoranda and measurements in his 
pocket, and he took it out to write down "straight 
back," "small muzzle," "deep barrel," and I know 
not what else, under the head "cow." He was very- 
critical on a turnip-cutting machine, the clumsiness 
of which first incited him to talk; and when we went 
into the house he sat thinking and quiet for a bit, 
while Phillis and her mother made the last prepara- 
tions for tea, with a little unheeded apology from 
cousin Holman, because we were not sitting in the 
best parlour, which she thought might be chilly on 
so cold a night. I wanted nothing better than the 
blazing, crackling fire that sent a glow over all the 
house-place, and warmed the snowy flags under our 
feet till they seemed to have more heat than the crimson 
rug right in front of the fire. After tea, as Phillis 
and I were talking together very happily, I heard 
an irrepressible exclamation from cousin Holman, — 

"Whatever is the man about!" 

And on looking round, I saw my father taking 
a straight burning stick out of the fire, and, after 
waiting for a minute, and examining the charred end 
to see if it was fitted for his purpose, he went to the 
hardwood dresser, scoured to the last pitch of white- 
ness and cleanliness, and began drawing with the 
stick; the best substitute for chalk or charcoal within 

his reach, for his pocket-book pencil was not strong 
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or bold eiioTig'li for bis purpose. Wlien lie had 1 
done, ho begau to explain his new model of a ' 
tnrDip-cnttinf^ machine to the minister, who had 
been watching him in silence all the time. Coushi 'j 
Holman had, in the meantime, taken a duster out | 
of a drawer , and , under pretence of 
much interested as her husband in the drawing, 
was secretly trying on an outside mark how easily it 
would come off, and whether it would leave lier dresser 
as white as before. Then Phillia was sent for the 
book on dynamics, about which I had been consulted 
during my first visit, and my father bad to explain 
many difficulties, which he did in language as clear 
as his mind, making drawings with his stick where- 
ever they were needed as illustrations, the minister 
sitting with his massive head resting on his hands, 
his elbows on the table, almost unconscious of FhilUs, 
leaning over and listening greedily, with her hand 
on his shoulder, sucking in information like her 
father's own daughter. I was rather sorry for cou- 
sin Holman; I bad been so once or twice before; 
for do what she would she was completely unable 
even to understand the pleasure her husband and 
daughter took in intellectual pursuits, much less to 
care in the least herself for the pursuits themselves, 
and was thus unavoidably thrown out of some of 
their interests. I had once or twice thought she was 
a little jealous of her own child, as a fitter com- 
panion for her husband than she was herself; and I 
fancied the minister himself was aware of this feel- 
ing, for I had noticed an occasional sudden change 
of subjoct, and a tenderness of appeal in Ids voice 
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as lie spoke to her, which always made her look 
contented and peaceful again. I do not think that 
Phillis ever perceived these little shadows; in the 
first place, she had such complete reverence for her 
parents that she listened to them both as if they had 
been St. Peter and St Paul; and besides, she was al- 
ways too much engrossed with any matter in hand to 
think about other people^s manners and looks. 

This night I could see, though she did not, how 
much she was winning on my father. She asked a 
few questions which showed that she had followed 
his explanations up to that point; possibly, too, her 
unusual beauty might have something to do with his 
favourable impression of her; but he made no scruple 
of expressing his admiration of her to her father and 
mother in her absence from the room ; and from that 
evening I date a project of his which came out to 
me a day or two afterwards, as we sate in my little 
three-cornered room in Eltham. 

"Paul," he began, "I never thought to be a 
rich man; but I think it's coming upon me. Some 
folk are making a deal of my new machine" (calling 
it by its technical name), "and Ellison, of the Bor- 
ough Green Works, has gone so far as to ask me 
to be his partner."' 

"Mr. Ellison the Justice! — who lives in King 
Street? why, he drives his carriage!" said I, doubt- 
ing, yet exultant. 

"Ay, lad, John Ellison. But that's no sign that 
I shall drive my carriage. Though I should like 
to save thy mother walking, for she's not so young 
as she was. But that's a long way off, any how. 
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I reckon I should start with a third profit, It mighb 

he seven hundred, or it might be mote. I should 
like to have the power to work out 6oino fancies o' 
nine. I care for that much more than for th' brass.. 
And Ellison has no lads, and bj nature the husinoag 
would come to thee in coutbb o' time. Ellison's 
lasses are but bits o'thinga, and are not like 
by huahanda just yet; iind when they do, maybe 
they'll not be in the mechanical line. It will bo an 
opening for thee, lad, if thou art steady. Thou'rt 
not great shakes, I know, in th' inventing line; but 
many a one gets on better without having fancies 
for something he doea not see and never has seen. 
I'm right down glad to see that mother's cousins are 
such uncommon folk for sense and goodness. I have 
taken the minister to my heart hke a hrother; and 
she is a womanly quiet sort of a body. And I'll tell 
you frank, Paul, it will be a happy day for me if 
ever you can come and tell me that Phillis Ilolman 
is like to be my daughter. I think if that lass had 
not a penny, she would be the making of a man*, 
and she'll have yon house and lands, and you may 
bo her match yet in fortune if all goes well." 

I was growing as red as fire; I did not know 
what to aay, and yet I wanted to say something; 
but the idea of having a wife of my own at some 
future day, though it had often floated about in my 
own head, sounded so strange when it was thus first 
Bpokon about by my father. He saw my eonftision, 
and half smiling said, — 

"Well, lad, what dost say to the old father's 
plans? Thou art but young, to he sure; but when 
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I was thy age, I would ha' given my right hand if 
I might ha' thought of the chance of wedding the 
lass I cared for " 

"My mother?" asked I, a little struck by the 
change of his tone of voice. 

"No! not thy mother. Thy mother is a very 
good woman — none better. No! the lass I cared 
for at nineteen ne'er knew how I loved her, and a 
year or two after and she was dead, and ne'er knew. 
I think she would ha' been glad to ha' known it, 
poor Molly; but I had to leave the place where we 
lived for to try to earn my bread — and I meant 
to come back — but before ever I did, she was 
dead and gone: I ha' never gone there since. But 
if you fancy Phillis Holman, and can get her to fancy 
you, my lad, it shall go different with you, Paul, to 
what it did with your father." " 

I took counsel with myself very rapidly, and I 
came to a clear conclusion. 

"Father," said I, "if I fancied Phillis ever so 
much, she would never fancy me. I like her as 
much as I could like a sister, and she likes me as if 
I were her brother — her younger brother." 

I could see my father's countenance fall a little. 

"You see she's so clever — she's more like a man 
than a woman — she knows Latin and Greek." 

"She'd forget 'em, if she'd a houseful of children," 
was my father's comment on this. 

"But she knows many a thing besides, and is 
wise as well as learned; she has been so much with 
her father. She would never think much of me, and 
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I should like Qiy wife to think a 

"It is not jnst book-leamiDg or the want of it a 
makes a wife think nmch or little of her hnsband," 
replied my father, evidently unwilling to give np a 
project which had taken deep root in his mind. "It's 
a something — I don't rightly know how to call it 
— if he's manly, and sensible, and straightforward; 
and I reckon you're that, my boy." 

"I don't think I should like to have a wife taller 
than I am, father," said I, smiling; he smiled too, 
but not heartily. 

"Well," said he, after a pause. "It's but a few 
days I've been thinking of it, but I'd got as fond 
of my notion aa if it had be 
been planning out. Here's 
myself, a good sensible breed o' lad, as has never 
vexed or troubled his mother or me; with a good 
business opening out before him, age nineteen, not 
so bad-looking, though perhaps not to call handsome, 
and here's liis cousin, not too near a cousin, hut 
just nice, as one may say; aged seventeen, good and 
true, and well brought up to work with her hands 
as well as her head; a scholar, — but that can't be 
helped, and is more her misfortune than her fault, 
seeing she is the only child of a scholar — and as I 
said afore, once she's a wife and a motJier she'll for- 
get it all, I'll be bound, — with a good fortune in 
land and house when it shall please the Lord to 
take her parents to himself; with eyes like poor 
Molly's for heauty, a colour that comes and goes o 
a milk-white skin, and as pretty a month — " 
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"Why, Mr. Manning, what fair lady are you de- 
scribing?" asked Mr. Holdsworth, who had come 
quickly and suddenly upon our tete-h-tete^ and had 
caught my father^s last words as he entered the 
room. 

,Both my father and I felt rather abashed; it was 
such an odd subject for us to be talking about; but 
my father, like a straightforward simple man as he 
was, spoke out the truth. 

"IVe been telling Paul of Ellison's offer, and 
saying how good an opening it made for him — " 

"I wish I'd as good," said Mr. Holdsworth. "But 
has the business a 'pretty mouth?'" 

"You're always so fall of your joking, Mr. Holds- 
worth," said my father. "I was going to say that 
if he and his cousin Phillis Holman liked to make 
it up between them, I would put no spoke in the 
wheel." 

"Phillis Holman!" said Mr. Holdsworth. "Is 
she the daughter of the minister-farmer out at Heath- 
bridge? Have I been helping on the course of true 
love by letting you go there so often? I knew no- 
thing of it." 

"There is nothing to know," said I, more an- 
noyed than I chose to show. "There is no more 
true love in the case than may be between the first 
brother and sister you may choose to meet. I have 
been telling father she would never think of me; 
she's a great deal taller and cleverer; and I'd rather 
be taller and more learned than my wife when I 
have one." 

"And it is she, then, that has the pretty mouth 
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yonr father spoke about? I should think that woulJ 
be. au antidote to the cloTeniess and learning. But 
I ought to apologize for breaking in upon your lattt 
night; I came upon business to your father." 

And then he and my father began to talk about 
many things tliat had uo interest for me just then, 
aaid I began to go over again my converaation with 
my father. The more I thought about it the mors 
I felt that I had spoken truly about my feelings to- 
wards Phillis Holuiaa. I loved her dearly as a 
sister, but I could never fancy her as my wife. 
Still less could I think of her ever — yes, conde- 
ecending, that is the word — condescending to marry 
me. I was roused from a reverie on what I should 
like my possible wife to be, by hearing my father's 
warm praise of the minister, as a most unusual char- 
acter; how they had got back from the diameter 
of driving-wheels to the subject of the Holmans I 
could never tell; but I saw that my father's weighty 
prtuses were exciting some curiosity in Mr. Holds- 
worth's mind; indeed, he said, almost in a voice of 
reproach , — 

"Why, Paul, you never told me what kind of a 
fellow this minister- cousin of yours was I" 

"I diin't know that I found out, sir," said I, 
"But if I had, I don't think you'd have listened to 
me, as you have done to my father." 

"No! most hkely not, old fellow," replied Mr. 
Holdsworth, laughing. And again and afresh I saw 
what a handsome pleasant clear face his was; and 
thongh this evening I had been a bit put out with 
— through his sudden coming, and his having 
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heard my father^s open-hearted confidence — my 
hero resumed all his empire over me by his bright 
merry laugh. 

And if he had not resumed his old place that 
night, he would have done so the next day, when, 
after my father's departure, Mr. Holdsworth spoke 
about him with such just respect for his character, 
such ungrudging admiration of his great mechanical 
genius, that I was compelled to say, almost un- 
awares, — 

"Thank you, sir. I am very much obliged, to 
you." 

"Oh, you're not at all. I am only speaking the 
truth. Here's a Birmingham workman, self-educated, 
one may say — having never associated with stimulat- 
ing minds, or had what advantages travel and con- 
tact with the world may be supposed to ajBFbrd — 
, working out his own thoughts into steel and iron, 
making a scientific name for himself — a fortune, 
if it pleases him to work for money — and keeping 
his singleness of heart, his perfect simplicity of man- 
ner; it puts me out of patience to think of my ex- 
pensive schooling, my travels hither and thither, my 
heaps of scientific books, and I have done nothing 
to speak of But it's evidently good blood; there's 
that Mr. Holman, that cousin of yours, made of the 
same stuflF." 

"But he's only cousin because he married my 
mother's second cousin," said I. 

"That knocks a pretty theory on the head, and 
twice over, too. I should like to make Holman's 
acquaintance." 
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"T am sure tliey would be so glad to see you at 
Hope Farm," said I, eagerly. "In fact, tioy' 
asked me to bring you several times; only I thought 
you would find it dull." 

"Not at all. I can't go yet though, even if ydii 

do get niB an invitation; for the — — Company 

want me to go to the Valley, and look ovflf 

the ground a bit for them, to see if it would do fc* 
a branch line; it's a job which may take me away 
for some time; but I shall he hackwarda and for^ 
wards, and you're quite up to doing what is needed- 
in my absence; the only work that may be beyond 
you ia keeping old Jevons from drinking." 

He went on giving me directions about the m, 
agement of the men employed on the line, and 
more was said then, or for several months, about his 

going to Hope Farm. He went off into Valley, 

a dark overshadowed dale, where the sun seemed to 
set behind the hills before four o'clock on midsummer 
afternoon. 

Perhaps it was this that brought on the attack 
of low fever which he had soon after the hegiiniin^ 
of the new year; he was very ill for many weeks, 
almost many monlhs; a married sister — his only 
relation, I think — eaine down from I,ondon to 
nurse him, and I went over to him when I could, to 
see him, and give him "masculine news," as he 
called it; reports of the progress of the line, which, 
I am glad to say, I Was able to carry on in his ab- 
sence, in the slow gradual way which suited the 
company best, while trade was in a languid state, 
and money dear in the market. Of course, with this 
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occupation for my scanty leisure, I did not often go 
over to Hope Farm. Whenever I did go, I met 
with a thorough welcome; and many inquiries were 
made as to Holdsworth's illness, and the progress of 
his recovery. 

At length, in June I think it was, he was suffi- 
ciently recovered to come back to his lodgings at 
Elthem, and resume part at least of his work. His 
sister, Mrs. Robinson, had been obliged to leave him 
some weeks before, owing to some epidemic amongst 
her own children. As long as I had seen Mr. Holds- 
worth in the rooms at the little inn at Hensleydale, 
where I had been accustomed to look upon him as 
an invalid, I had not been aware of the visible 
shake his fever had given to his health. But, once 
back in the old lodgings, where I had always seen 
him so buoyant, eloquent, decided, and vigorous in 
former days, my spirits sank at the change in one 
whom I had always regarded with a strong feeling 
of admiring affection. He sank into silence and de- 
spondency after the least exertion; he seemed as if 
he could not make up his mind to any action, or 
else that, when it was made up, he lacked strength 
to carry out his purpose. Of course, it was but the 
natural state of slow convalescence, after so sharp 
an illness; but, at the time, I did not know this, and 
perhaps I represented his state as more serious than 
it was to my kind relations at Hope Farm; who, in 
their grave, simple, eager way, immediately thought 
of the only help they could give. 

"Bring him out here," said the minister. "Our 
air here is good to a proverb; the June days are 
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fine; he mny loiter away his time in the hay-fieli\l 
and the sweet smells will be a balm in themselTet J 
— - bettei- than physic." 

"And," said consin Holman, scarcely waiting ft* I 
her husband to finish his sentence, "tell him therf } 
is new milk and freali eggs to he had for the askinif; 
it's lucky !l)ai8y has jnst calved, for her milk is 
ways as good as other cow's cream; and there is i 
plaid room with the morning sun all streaming i 

Phillis said nothing, but looked as much inter- 
BBted in the project as any one. I took it up my- 
self. I wanted them to see him; him to know them. 
I proposed it to him when I got home. He was 
too languid after the day'a fatigue, to be willing to 
make the little exertion of going amongst strangers; 
and disappointed me by almost declining to accept 
the invitation I brought. The next morning it was 
different; he apologized for his ungraciousnesR of 
the night before; and told me that he would get all 
things in train, so as to be ready to go ont with me 
to Hope Farm on the following Saturday. 

"For you must go with me. Manning," said he; 
"I nsed to be as impudent a fellow as need be, and 
rather liked going amongst strangers, and making 
my way; but since my illness I am almost like a 
girl, and turn hot and cold with shyness, as they do, 
I fancy." 

So it was fixed. We were to go out to Hope 
Farm on Saturday afternoon; and it was also under^ 
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line, while I took his place at Eltham to the best 
of my ability. I grew a little nervous, as the time 
drew near, and wondered how the brilliant Holds- 
worth would agree with the quiet quaint family of 
the minister; how they would like him, and many 
of his half-foreign ways. I tried to prepare him, by 
telling him from time to time little things about the 
goings-on at Hope Farm. 

"Manning," said he, "I see you don't think I 
am half good enough for your friends. Out with it, 
man." 

"No," I replied, boldly. "I think you are good; 
but I don't know if you are quite of their kind of 
goodness." 

"And youVe found out already that there is a 
greater chance of disagreement between two * kinds 
of goodness/ each having its own idea of right, than 
between a given goodness and a moderate degree of 
naughtiness — which last often arises from an in- 
diflference to right?" 

"I don't know. I think you're talking metaphy- 
sics, and I am sure that is bad for you." 

"*When a man talks to you in a way that you 
don't understand about a thing which he does not 
understand, them's metaphysics.' You remember the 
clown's definition, don't you. Manning?" 

"No, I don't," said I. "But what I do under- 
stand is, that you must go to bed; and tell me at 
what time we must start to-morrow, that I may go 
to Hepworth, and get those letters written we were 
talking about this morning." 

"Wait till to-morrow, and let us see what the 
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da,y is like," be answered, with sucli languid indect 
sion as showed me he was over-fatigued. So I weid. 
my way. 

The morrow was blue and sunny, and heautifol; 
the very perfection of an early summer's day. Mr. 
Holdswortli was all impatience to be off iuto the 
country; moruing' had brought back hi« freshness of 
strength, and cotisequent eagerness to he doing, I 
was afraid we were going to my cousin's farm rather 
too early, before they would expect us; but what 
could I do with such a restless vchemeut man as 
Holdsworth was that morning? We came down 
upou the Hope I'arm before the dew was off the 
grass on the shady side of the lane; the great house- 
dog was loose, basking in the sun, near the closed 
side door. I was surjM'ised at thit; door being shut, 
for all summer long it was open from morning to 
night; but it was only on latch. I opened it, Kover 
watching me with half-suspicious, half-tjustfiil eyes. 
Xhc room was empty. 

"I don't know where they can be," said I. "But 
come in and sit down while I go and look for them. 
You must he tired." 

"Not I. This sweet balmy air is like a thou- 
sand tonicB. Besides, tliia room is hot, and smells of 
those pungent wood-ashos. Wliat are we to do?" 

"Go round to the kitchen. Betty will tell uh 
where they are." 

So we went round into the farmyard. Rover ac- 
companying us out of a grave sense of duty. Betty 
was washing out her milk-pans in the cold bubbling 
spring-water that constantly trickled in aud out of a 
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stone trough. In such weather as this most of her 
kitchen-work was done out of doors. 

"Eh, dear!" said she, "the minister and missus 
is away at Hornby! They ne'er thought of your 
coming so betimes! The missus had some errahds 
to do, and she thought as she'd walk with the min- 
ister and be back by dinner-time." 

"Did not they expect us to dinner?" said I. 

"Well, they did, and they did not, as I may say. 
Missus said to me the cold lamb would do well 
enough if you did not come; and if you did I was 
to put on a chicken and some bacon to boil; and 
I'll go do it now, for it is hard to boil bacon 
enough." 

"And is Phillis gone, too?" Mr. Holdsworth 
was making friends with Rover. 

"No! She's just somewhere about. I reckon 
you'll find her in the kitchen-garden, getting peas." 

"Let us go there," said Holdsworth, suddenly 
leaving ojff his play with the dog. 

So I led the way into the kitchen-garden. It 
was in the first promise of a summer profuse in 
vegetables and fruits. Perhaps it was not so much 
cared for as other parts of the property; but it was 
more attended to Uian most kitchen-gardens belong- 
ing to farm-houses. There were borders of flowers 
along each side of the gravel walks; and there was 
an old sheltering wall on the north side covered 
with tolerably choice fruit-trees; there was a slope 
down to the fish-pond at the end, where there were 
greajt strawberry-beds; and raspberry-bushes and 
rose-bushes grew wherever there was a space; it. 

C<msin Phillis, etc. 5 



. chance which liad been planted. Long 
mws of peas stretdieil at rigLt angles from the main 
walk, and I saw Fhillis stooping down among thorn, 
before ehe saw lu. As soon as she beard our craucb- 
ing steps on the gravel, she stood np, and shading 
her eyes from the sun, recognized us. She waa qnite 
still for u moment, and then came slowly towards 
ua, blushing a little from evident shyuess. I had 
never seen Pbillis shy before. 

"This is Mr. Holdaworth, I'hillis," said I, as 
Boon as I had shaken bauds with ber. She glanced 
lip at him, and then looked down, more flushed than 
ever at his grand formality of taking his hat off and 
bowing; such manners had never been seen at Hope 
Farm before. 

"Father and mother arc ont. They will he so 
sorry; you did not write, Paul, aa you said you 
would." 

"It was my fault," said Holdsworth, understand- 
ing what she meant as well as if she had put it 
more fully into words. "I have not yet ^ven up 
all the privileges of an invalid; one of which is in- 
decision. Last night, when your cousin asked me 
at what time we were to start, I really uonld not 
make, up my mind." 

Phillis seemed as if she could not make up ber 
mind as to what to do with us. I tried to help 



"Have you finished getting peaa?" taking hold 
of the half-filled basket she was unconsciously liold- 
ing in her hand; "or may we stay and help you?" 
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"If you would. But perhaps it will tire you, 
sir?" added she, speaking now to Holdsworth. 

"Not a bit," said he. "It will carry me back 
twenty years in my life, when I used to gather peas 
in my grandfather^s garden. I suppose I may eat a 
few as I go along?" 

"Certainly, sir. But if you went to the straw- 
berry-beds you would find some strawberries ripe, 
and Paul can show you where they are." 

"I am afraid you distrust me. I can assure you 
1 know the exact falness at which peas should be 
gathered. I take great care not to pluck them when 
they are unripe. I will not be turned off, as unfit 
for my work." 

This was a style of half-joking talk that Phillis 
was not accustomed to. She looked for a moment 
as if she would have liked to defend herself from the 
playful charge of distrust made against her, Kut shfe 
ended by not saying a word. We all plucked our 
peas in busy silence for the next five minutes. Then 
Holdsworth lifted himself up from between the rows, 
and said, a little wearily — 

"I am afraid I must strike work. I am not as 
strong as I fancied myself." 

Phillis was full of penitence immediately. He 
did, indeed, look pale; and she blamed hersfelf for 
having allowed him to help her. 

"It was very thoughtless of me. I did not know 
— I thought, perhaps, you really liked it I ought 
to have offered you something to eat, sir! Oh, Paul, 
we have gathered quite enough; how stupid I was to 
f(»*get that Mr. Holdsworth had been ill!" And in 
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a blusliiog Imrry she led tlie way towards tbe i 
We went in, and she moved a heavy cushioned chair 
forwards, into wliich Hnldsworth was only too glad 
to sink. Then witli deft and quiet speed she brought 
in a little tray, wine, water, cake, home-niade bread 
and newly-churned butter. She stood by in some 
anxiety till, after bite and sup, the colour returned 
to Mr. Holdsworth's face, and he would fain have 
made us some laughing apologiea for the fright he 
had given iib. But then Phillis drew back from her 
innocent show of care and interest, and relapsed into 
the cold shyness habitual to her when she was iirst 
thrown into the company of strangers. She brought 
out the last week's county paper (which Mr. Holda- 
worth had read five days ago) and then quietly 
withdrew; and then lie subsided into languor, lean- 
ing back and shutting his eyes as if he would go to 
sleep. I stole into the kitchen after Pbillis; hut she 
had made the round of the corner of the house out- 
side, and I found her sitting on the horse-mount, 
with ber basket of peas, and a basin into which she I 
was shelling them. Kover lay at her feet, snapping i 
now and then at tbe fiiea. I went to her, and tried ' 
to help her; but somehow the sweet crisp young pea 
found their way more frequently into my month than 
into the basket, while we talked together in a low ( 
tone, fearful of being overheard through the open 
casements of the house-place in which Holdsworth 
was resting. 

"Don't you think him handsome?" asked I. 

"Perhaps — -yes — -I have hardly looked at him," 
she replied. "Cut is not he very like a foreigner?" 
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"Yes, he cuts his hair foreign fashion," said L 
"I like an Englishman to look like an English- 



man." 



"I don't think he thinks about it. He says he 
began that way when he was in Italy, because 
everybody wore it so, and it is natural to keep it on 
in England." 

"Not if he began it in Italy, because everybody 
there wore it so. Everybody here wears it dif- 
ferently." 

I was a little offended with Phillis's logical 
fault-finding with my friend; and I determined to 
change the subject. 

"When is your mother coming home?" 

"I should think she might come any time now; 
but she had to go and see Mrs. Morton, who was ill, 
and she might be kept, and not be home till dinner. 
Don't you think you ought to go and see how Mr. 
Holdsworth is going on, Paul? He may be faint 
again." 

I went at her bidding; but there was no need 
for it. Mr. Holdsworth was up, standing by the 
window, his hands in his pockets; he had evidently 
been watching us. He turned away as I entered. 

"So that is the girl I found your good father 
planning for your wife, Paul, that evening when I 
interrupted you! Are you of the same coy mind 
still? It did not look like it a minute ago." 

"Phillis and I understand each other," I replied, 
sturdily. "We are like brother and sister. She would 
not have me as a husband, if there was not another 
man in the world; and it would take a deal to make 
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" (aomeliow ^H 
but we love ^| 



me think of her — - hb my father wiahea" 
I did not like to nay "as a wife"), 
each other dearly." 

"Well? I am rather sarpriBed at it — not at 
yonr loving each other in a brother-and-sister kind 
of way — hut at your finding it so impossible to 
iall in love with such a beautiful woman." 

Woman! beautiful woman! I had thought of 
Phillis as a comely but awkward girl; and I could 
not banish the pinafore from my mind's eye when 
I tried to picture her to myself. Now I turned, as 
Mr. Holdsworth had done, to look at her again out 
of the window: she had just finislied her task, and 
was standing np, her back to us, holding the basket, 
and the basin in it, high in air, oat of Rover's reach, 
who was giving vent to his delight at the probabil- 
ity of 3. change of place by glad leaps and barks, 
and snatches at what he imagined to be a withheld 
1. . prize. At length she grew tired of their mutual play, 
and vrith a feint of striking him, and a "Down, 
Rover! do hush!" she looked towards the window 
where we were standing, as if to reassure herself 
that no one had been disturbed by the noise, and 
seeing us, she coloured all over, and hurried away, 
with Kover still cnrving in sinuous lines about her 
as she walked. 

"I should like to have sketched her," said Mr. 
Holdsworth, as be turned away. He went back to 
his chair, and rested in silence for a minute or two. 
Ilien he was up again. 

"I would give a good deal for a book," said he. 
"It would keep me quiet." He began to look 
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round; there were a few volumes at one end of the 
shovel-board. 

"Fifth volume of Matthew Henry's Commentary ^^"^ 
said he, reading their titles aloud. ^'' Hcmaemfe' a 
complete Manual; Berridge on Frayer; V Inferno — 
Dante!" in great surprise. "Why, who reads this?" 

"I told you Phillis read it. Don't you remember? 
She knows Latin and Greek, too." 

"To be sure! I remember! But somehow I 
never put two and two together. That quiet girl, 
fall of household work, is the wonderful scholar, 
then, that put you to rout with her questions when 
you first began to come here. To be sure, 'Cousin 
Phillis!' What's here: a paper with the hard, ob- 
solete words written out. I wonder what sort of a 
dictionary she has got. Baretti won't tell her all 
these words. Stay! I have got a pencil here. I'll 
write down the most accepted meanings, and save her 
a little trouble." 

So he took her book and the paper back to the 
little round table, and employed himself in writing 
explanations and definitions of the words which had 
troubled her. I was not sure if he was not taking 
a liberty: it did, not quite please me, and jQt I did 
not know why. He had only just done, and replaced 
the paper in the book, and put the latter back in 
its place, when I heard the sound of wheels stopping 
in the lane, and looking out, I saw cousin Holman 
getting out of a neighbour's gig, making her little 
curtsey of acknowledgment, and then coming to- 
wards the house. I went out to meet her. 

"Oh, Paul!" said she, "I am so sorry I was 
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kept; and then Thomas Dobson said it' I wonid wait 

a quarter of an hour, he would But wliere'e 

your friend Mr. Holdsworth? I Lope he ' 

Just then he came out, and with Lis pleasant 
cordial manner took her hand, and thanked her for 
asking him to come out here to get strong. 

"I'm sure I am very glad to see you, sir. It 
was the minister's thought. I took it into my head 
you would he dull in our ([niet house, for Paul says 
you've been such a great traveller; but the minister 
siwd dulness would perhaps suit you while you were 
but ailing, and that I was to ask Paul to ho here aa 
much as be could. I hope you'll find yourself 
happy with us, I'm sure, sir. Has Phillis given you 
something to eat and drink, I wonder? there's a deal 
in eating a little often, if one has to get strong aftw 
an illness." And then Bhe began to question him 
an to the details of his indisposition in her simple 
motherly way. He seemed at once to understand 
her, and to enter into friendly relations with her. 
It was not quite the same in the evening when the 
minister came home. Men have always a little na- 
tural antipathy to get over when they first meet an 
strangers. But in this case each was disposed to 
make an effort to like the other; only each was to 
each a specimen of an unknown class. I had to 
leave the Hope Farm on Sunday afternoon, as I had 
Mr. Holds wortli's work as well as my own to look 
to in Eltham; and I was not at all sure how things 
would go on during the week lliat Holdawortli wan 
to remain on his visit; I had been once or twice in 
hot water already at the near dash of opinions he- 
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tween the minister and my much-vaunted friend. On 
the Wednesday I received a short note from Holds- 
worth; he was going to stay on, and return with me 
on the following Sunday, and he wanted me to send 
him a certain list of books, his theodolite and other 
surveying instruments , all of which could easily be 
conveyed down the line to Heathbridge. I went to 
his lodgings and picked out the books. Italian, 
Latin, trigonometry; a pretty considerable parcel 
they made, besides the implements. I began to be 
curious as to the general progress of afiPairs at Hope 
Farm, but I could not go over till !the Saturday. 
At Heathbridge I found Holdsworth, come to meet 
me. He was looking quite a different man to what 
I had left him; embrowned, sparkles in his eyes, so 
languid before. I told him how much stronger he 
looked. 

"Yes!" said he. "I am fidging fain to be at 
work again. Last week I dreaded the thoughts of 
my employment; now I am full of desire to begin. 
This week in the country has done wonders for 
me." 

"You have enjoyed yourself, then?" 

"Oh! it has been perfect in its way. Such a 
thorough country life! and yet removed from the 
dulness which I always used to fancy accompanied 
country life, by the extraordinary intelligence of the 
minister. I have fallen into calling him *the minis- 
ter,' like every one else." 

"You get on with him, then?" said L "I was 
a little afraid." 

"I was on the verge of displeasing him once or 
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twice, I fear, ■with random aBsertions and exaggerated 
expressionB, such as one always nsea with other 
people, and thinks nothing of; hut I tried to cheek 
myself when I eaw how it shocked the good man; 
and really it is very wholesome exercise, this trying 
to make one's words represent one's thoughts, instead 
of merely looking to their effect on others." 

"Then you are quite friends now?" I asked. 

"Yes, thoroughly; at any rate as far as I go. I 
never met with a man with such a desire for know- 
ledge. In information, as far as it can be gained 
from books, he far exceeds me on most subjects; hut 

then I have travelled and seen Were not you 

surprised at the list of things I sent for?" 

"Yes! I thought it did not promise much rest." 

"Oh! some of the books were for the minister, 
and some for his daughter. (I call her Phillia to 
myself, but I use euphuisms in speaking about her 
to others. I don't like to seem familiar, and yet 
Miss Holraan is a term I have never heard used.)" 

"I thought tlie Italian books were for her," 

"Yes! Fancy her trying at Dante fur her first 
book in Italian! I had a capital novel by Manzoni, 
I Fromsssi Spout, juat the thing for a beginner; and 
if she must still puzzle out Daute, my dictionary is 
far better than hers." 

"Then she found out you had written tboae de- 
finitions on her list of words?" 

"Oh! yes" — with a smile of amusement and 
pleasure. He was going to tell me what had taken 
place, but checked himself. 
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"But. I don't think the minister will like your 
having given her a novel to read?" 

"Pooh! What can be more harmless? Why make 
a bugbear of a word? It is as pretty and innocent 
a tale as can be met with. You don't suppose they 
take Virgtl for gospel?" 

By this time we were at the farm. I think 
Phillis gave me a warmer welcome than usual, and 
cousin Holman was kindness itself. Yet somehow I 
felt as if I had lost my place, and that Holds worth 
had taken it. He knew all the ways of the house; 
he was full of little filial attentions to cousin Holman ; 
he treated Phillis with the affectionate condescension 
of an elder brother; not a bit more; not in any way 
different. He questioned me about the progress of 
affairs in Eltham with eager interest. 

"Ah!" said cousin Holman, "you'll be spending 
a different kind of time next week to what you have 
done this! I can see how busy you'll make your- 
self! But if you don't take care you'll be ill again, 
and have to come back to our quiet ways of going 
on. 

"Do you suppose I shall need to be ill to wish 
to come back here?" he answered, warmly. "I am 
only afraid you have treated me so kindly that I 
shall always be turning up on your hands." 

"That's right," she replied. "Only don't go and 
make yourself ill by over-work. I hope you'll go 
on with a cup of new milk every morning, for I am 
sure that is the best medicine; and put a teaspoonful 
of rum in it, if you like; many a one speaks highly 
of that, only we had no rum in the house." 
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I brought witli me an atmosphere of active life 
which I think he had hepiti to mise; aad it was 
natural that he ahuuld seek my company, after his 
week of retirement. Once I saw Philha looking at 
uB as we talked together with a kind of wistful 
curiosity; Liit as soon aa she caught my eye, she 
turned away, blushing deeply. 

That evening I had a little talk with the minister. 
I tttnjlled along the Hornby road to meet him; for 
Holdaworth was giving Phillia an Italian IcMson, and 
cousin Holman had fallen asleep over her work. 

Somehow, and not unwillingly on my part, our 
talk fell on the &iend whom I had introduced to the 
Hope Farm. 

"Yea! I like him!" said the minister, weighing 
his words a little aa he spoke. "I like him. I hope 
I am justified in doing it, but he takes hold of me, 
as it were; and I have almost been afraid lest he 
carries me away, in spite of my judgment." 

"He ia a good fellow; indeed he ia," said L 
"My father thinks well of him; and I have seen a 
deal of him. I would not have had him come here 
if I did not know that you would approve of him." 

"Tes," (once more hesitating,) "I like him, and 
I think he ia an upright man; there is a want of 
seriousness in his talk at times, but, at the same 
time, it is wonderful to listen to himl He makes 
Horace and Virgil living, instead of dead, by the 
stories lie tells me of liiti sojourn in the very countries 
where they lived, and whei-a to thia day, he says — 
But it is like dram-drinking. I listen to him till I 
forget my duties, and am carried off my feet. Last , 
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Sabbath evening he led ns away into talk on , profane 
subjects ill befitting the day." 

By this time we were at the house, and our con- 
versation stopped. But before the day was out, ,1 
saw the unconscious hold that my friend had got 
over all the family. And no wonder: he had seen 
so much and done so much as compared to them, 
and he told about it all so easily and naturally, and 
yet as I never heard any one else do ; and his ready 
pencil was out in an instant to draw on scraps of 
paper all sorts of illustrations — modes of drawing 
up water in Northern Italy, wine-carts, buffaloes, 
stone-pines, I know not what After we had all 
looked at these drawings, Phillis gathered them to- 
gether, and took them. 

It is many years since I have seen thee, Edward 
Holdsworth, but thou wast a delightful fellow! Ay, 
and a good one too ; though much sorrow was caused 
by thee! 
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PART m. 

Just after this I went home for a week's holiday. 
Everything was prospering there; my father's new 
partnership gave evident satisfaction to hoth parties. 
There was no display of increased wealth in our 
modest household; hut my mother had a few extra 
comforts provided for her hy her hushand. I made 
acquaintance with Mr. and Mrs. Ellison, and first 
saw pretty Margaret Ellison, who is now my wife. 
When I returned to Eltham, I found that a step was 
decided upon, which had been in contemplation for 
some time: that Holdsworth and I should remove 
our quarters to Hornby; our daily presence, and as 
much of our time as possible, being required for the 
completion of the line at that end. 

Of course this led to greater facility of inter- 
course with the Hope Farm people. We could easily 
walk out there after our day's work was done, and 
spend a balmy evening hour or two, and yet return 
before the summer's twilight had quite faded away. 
Many a time, indeed, we would fain have stayed 
longer — the open air, the fresh and pleasant 
country, made so agreeable a contrast to the close, 
hot town lodgings which I shared with Mr. Holds- 
worth; but early hours, both at eve and mom, were 
an imperative necessity with the minister, and he 
made no scruple at turning either or both of us out 
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of the house directly after evening prayer, or " exer- 
cise," as he called it. The remembrance of many a 
happy day, and of several little scenes, comes back 
upon me as I think of that summer. They rise like 
pictures to my memory, and in this way I can date 
their succession-, for I know that com harvest must 
have come after hay-making, apple-gathering after 
corn-harvest. 

The removal to Hornby took up some time, 
during which we had neither of us any leisure to 
go out to the Hope Farm. Mr. Holdsworth had 
been out there once during my absence at home. 
One sultry evening, when work was done, he pro- 
posed our walking out and paying the Holmans a visit. 
It so happened that I had omitted to write my usual 
weekly letter home in our press of business, and I 
wished to finish that before going out. Then he 
said that he would go, and that I could follow him 
if I liked. This I did in about an hour; the weather 
was so oppressive, I remember, that I took off my 
coat as I walked, and hung it over my arm. All 
the doors and windows at the farm were open when 
I arrived there, and every tiny leaf on the trees was 
still. The silence of the place was profound; at first 
I thought that it was entirely deserted-, but just as 
I drew near the door I heard a weak sweet voice 
begin to sing; it was cousin Holman, all by herself 
in the house-place, piping up a hymn, as she knitted 
away in the clouded light. She gave me a kindly 
welcome, and poured out all the small domestic news 
of the fortnight past upon me, and, in return, I told 
her about my own people and my visit at home. 
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"Where were the reat"?" at length I s 

Betty and the men were in the field helping witii _ 
the last load of liay, for the minister said there would ' 
be riun before the morning. Yes, and the minister 
himself, and Phillia, and Mr. Holdsworth, were all 
there Lelping. She thought that she herself could 
have done something; but perhaps she was the Icastfit 
for hay-making of any one; and somebody must stay 
at home and take care of the house, there were so 
many tramps about; if I had not had something to 
do with the railroad she would have called them 
nayries. I asked her if she minded being left alone, 
as I should like to go and help; and having her fiill 
and glad permission to leave her alone, I went off, 
following her directions: through the farmyard, past 
the cattle-pond, into the ash-field, beyond into the 
higher field with two holly-bushes in the middle. I 
arrived there: there was Betty with all tlie fanning 
men, and a cleared field, and a heavily laden cart; 
one man at the top of the great pile ready to catch 
the fragrant hay which the others threw up to liim 
with their pitchforks; a little heap of cast-off clotliGB 
in a comer of the field (for the heat, even at seven 
o'clock, was insufferable), a few cans and baskets, 
and Rover lying by them panting, and keeping 
watch. Plenty of loud, hearty, cheerful talking; but 
no minister, no Phillis, no Mr. Holdsworth. Betty 
saw me first, &nd understanding who it was that I 
was in search of, she came towards me. 

"They're out yonder — agmt wi' them things o' 
ATeaster Holds worth's." 

So "ont yonder" I went; out on to a broad np-J 
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land common, full of red sand-banks, and sweeps 
and hollows; bordered by dark firs, purple in the 
coming shadows, but near at hand all ablaze with 
flowering gorse, or, as we call it in the south, furze- 
bushes, which, seen against the belt of distant trees, 
appeared brilliantly golden. On this heath, a little 
way from the field-gate, I saw the three. I counted 
their heads, joined together in an eager group over 
Holdsworth's theodolite. He was teaching the minister 
the practical art of surveying and taking a level. I 
was wanted to assist, and was quickly set to work to 
hold the chain. Phillis was as intent as her father; 
she had hardly time to greet me, so desirous was 
she to hear some answer to her father^s question. 

So we went on, the dark clouds still gathering, 
for perhaps five minutes after my arrival. Then 
came the blinding lightning and the rumble and 
quick-following rattling peal of thunder right over 
our heads. It came sooner than I expected, sooner 
than they had looked for: the rain delayed not; it 
came pouring down; and what were we to do for 
shelter? Phillis had nothing on but her indoor things 
— no bonnet, no shawl. Quick as the darting 
lightning around us, Holdsworth took ofiP his coat 
and wrapped it round her neck and shoulders, and, 
almost without a word, hurried us all into such poor 
shelter as one of the overhanging sand-banks could 
give. There we were, cowered down, close together, 
Phillis innermost, almost too tightly packed to free 
her arms enough to divest herself of the coat, which 
she, in her turn, tried to put lightly over Holds- 
worth^s shoulders. In doing so she touched his shirt. 

Cousin PhiUis, etc. 6 
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"Oil, how wet you are!" she cried, in pitying 
dismay, "and you've hardly got over your fever! 
Oh, Mr. Holdsworth, I am so sorry!" He tiirned 
his head a little, smiling at her. 

"If I do catch cold, it is all my fault for having 
deluded you into staying out here;" hut she' only 
murmured again, "I am so sorry." 

The minister spoke now. " It Is a regular down- 
pour. Please God that tlie hay is saved! Ijut there 
is no likelihood of its ceasing, and I had better go 
home at once, and send you all some wraps; um- 
brellas will not be safe with yonder thunder and 
lightning." 

Both Holdsworth and I offered to go instead of 
him; hut he was resolved, although perhaps it would 
have been wiser if Holdsworth, wet as he already 
iraa, had kept himself in exercise. As he moved 
off, Phillifl crept out, and could see on to the storm- 
swept heath. Part of Holdsworth's apparatus still 
remained exposed to all the rain. Before we could 
have any warning, she had rushed out of the shelter 
and collected the various things, and hmnght them 
hack in triumph to where wo crouched. Holdsworth 
had stood up, uncertoiu whether to go to her assist- 
ance or not. She came running hack, her long lovely 
hair floating and dripping, her eyes glad and bright, 
and her colour freshened to a glow of health by the 
exercise and the rain. 

"Now, Miss Holman, that's what I call wilful," 
said Holdsworth, as she gave them to him. "No, 1 
won't thank you" (liis looks were thanking her all 
the time). "My little bit of dampness annoyed you. 
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because you tLought I had got wet in your service; 
so yon were determined to make me as uncomfort- 
able as you were yourself. It was an unthriBlJan 
piece of revenge!" 

His tone uf badinage (aa tlio French call it) 
would have been palpable enough to any one ac- 
customed to the world; but Phillis was not, and it 
diatrenwed or ratlier bewildered her. "Unchristian" 
had to ber a very serions meaning; it was not a 
word to he naed lightly; and though she did not ex- 
actly understand what wrong it was that she was 
accused of doing, she was evidently desirous to 
throw off the imputation. At first her earnestness to 
' disclaim unkind motives amused Holdsworth; while 
tis light continuance of the joke perplexed her still 
more; but at last he said something gravely, and in 
too low a tone for me to hear, which made her all 
at nnce become silent, and called out ber blushes. 
AAer a while, the minister came hack, a moving 
mnsB of shawls, cloaks, and umbrellas. Pliillis kept 
very close to her father's aide on our return to the 
farm. Slie appeared to me to be shrinking away 
from Holdsworth, while lie had not the slightest 
variation in bis manner from what it usually was in 
his graver moods; kind, protecting, and thoughtful 
towards her. Of course, thei'e was a great commo- 
tion about our wet clotbea; but I name the little 
events of that evening now because I wondered at 
e what he bad said in that low voice to silence 
hillis so effectually, and because, in tliinking of 
^eir intercourse by the light of future events, that 
ireniug stands out with some prominence. 
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I said that after c 



ival to Hornby 
our commtmicationa with the farm be<;ame almost of 
daily occurrence. Ooasin Holman and I were the 
two who had least to do with tliis intimacy. After 
Mr. Holdsworth regained his health, he too often 
talked ahove her head in intellectual matters, and 
too often in his lip^ht bantering tone for her to feel 
quite at her ease with him. I really helieve that he 
adopted this latter tone in speaking to hor because 
he did not know what to talk about to a purely 
motherly woman, whose intellect had never been 
cultivated, and whose loving heart was entirely oc- 
cupied with her husband, her child, her household 
affairs, and, perhaps, a little with the concerns of 
the members of her husband's congregation, because 
they, in a way, belonged to her husband. I had 
noticed before that she had fleeting shadows of 
jealousy even of PLillis, when her daughter and her 
husband appeared to have strong interests and sym- 
pathies in things which were quite beyond her com- 
prehension. I had noticed it in my first acquaint- 
ance with theni, I say, and had admired the delicate 
tact which made the minister, on such occasious, 
bring the conversation back to such subjects as those 
on which his wife, with her practical experience of 
every-day life, was an authority, while Phillis, de- 
voted to her father, unconsciously followed his lead, 
totally unaware, in her filial reverence, of his motive 



To return to Holdsworth. The minister had at 
more than one time spoken of him to me with slight 
distrust, principally occasioned by the suspicion that 
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his careless words were not always those of soberness 
and truth. But it was more as a protest against the 
fascination which the younger man evidently ex- 
ercised over the elder one — more as it were to 
strengthen himself against yielding to this fascination 
— that the minister spoke out to me about this fail- 
ing of Holdsworth's, as it appeared to him. In 
return Holdsworth was subdued by the minister's 
uprightness and goodness, and delighted with his 
clear intellect — his strong healthy craving after 
further knowledge. I never met two men who took 
more thorough pleasure and relish in each other's 
society. To Phillis his relation continued that of an 
elder brother; he directed her studies into new paths, 
he patiently drew out the expression of many of her 
thoughts, and perplexities, and unformed theories — 
scarcely ever now falling into the vein of banter 
which she was so slow to understand. 

One day — harvest-time — he had been drawing 
on a loose piece of paper — sketching ears of com, 
sketching carts drawn by bullocks and laden with 
grapes — all the time talking with Phillis and me, 
cousin Holman putting in her not pertinent remarks, 
when suddenly he said to Phillis, — 

"Keep your head still; I see a sketch! I have 
often tried to draw your head from memory, and 
failed; but I think I can do it now. If I succeed I 
will give it to your mother. You would like a por- 
trait of your daughter as Ceres, would you not, 
ma'am?" 

"I should like a picture of her; yes, very much, 
thank you, Mr. Holdsworth; but if you put that 
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straw in her liair" (he was holding some wheat ears 
above h^" passive head, looking at the effeet with 
an artistie eye^) ^jonll raffle her hair. Phillis, mj 
dear, if you're to have jonr picture taken, go np- 
stairs, and brash jonr hair smooth." 

^^Not on any acconnt. I b^ jonr pardon, bat 
I want hair loosely flowing.'' 

He began to draw, looking intently at Phillis; I 
could see this stare of his discomposed her — her 
colonr came and went, her breath qaickened with 
the conscioosness of his regard; at last, when he 
said, ^^ Please look at me for a minnte or two, I 
want to get in the eyes," she looked ap at him, 
quivered, and suddenly got np and left the room. 
He did not say a word, but went on with some other 
part of the drawing; his silence was unnatural, and 
his dark cheek blanched a little. Cousin Holman 
looked up from her work, and put her spectacles 
down. 

"What's the matter? Where is she gone?" 

Holdsworth never uttered a word, but went on 
drawing. I felt obliged to say something; it was 
stupid enough, but stupidity was better than silence 
just then. 

"I'll go and call her," said I. So I went into 
the hall, and to the bottom of the stairs; but just as 
I was going to call Phillis, she came down swiftly 
with her bonnet on, and saying, "I'm going to father 
in the five-acre," passed out by the open "rector," 
right in firont of the house-place windows, and out 
at the little white side-gate. She had been seen by 
her mother and Holdsworth, as she passed; so there 
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was no need for explanation, only cousin Holman 
and I had a long discussion as to whether she could 
have found the room too hot, or what had occasioned 
her sudden departure. Holdsworth was very quiet 
during all the rest of that day; nor did he resume 
the portrait -taking by his own desire, only at my 
cousin Holman^s request the next time that he came; 
and then he said he should not require any more 
formal sittings for only such a slight sketch as he 
felt himself capable of making. Phillis was just the 
same as ever the next time I saw her after her ab- 
rupt passing me in the hall. She never gave any 
explanation of her rush out of the room. 

So all things went on, at least as far as my ob- 
servation reached at the time, or memory can recall 
now, till the great apple-gathering of the year. The 
nights were frosty, the mornings and evenings were 
misty, but at mid-day all was sunny and bright, and 
it was one mid-day that both of us being on the line 
near Heathbridge, and knowing that they were gather- 
ing apples at the farm, we resolved to spend the men's 
dinner-hour in going over there. We found the great 
clothes-baskets full of apples, scenting the house, and 
stopping up the way; and an universal air of mftrry 
contentment with this the final produce of the year. 
The yellow leaves hung on the trees ready to flutter 
down at the slightest puff of air; the great bushes of 
Michaelmas daisies in the kitchen-garden were mak- 
ing their last show of flowers. We must needs taste 
the fruit off the different trees, and pass our judg- 
ment' as to their flavour; and we went away with our 
pockets stuffed with those that we liked best. As we 
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liad passed to the orchard, Holdsworth hod admired 
and spoken about some flower which he saw; it so 
happened he had never seen this old-fashioned kind 
since the days of his hoyhood. 1 do not know whether 
he had thought anything more ahout this chance 
speech of liis, but I know I had not — when Phillis, 
who had been missing just at tlie last moment of our 
hurried visit, re-appeared, with a little nosegay of 
this same flower, which she was tying up with a blade 
of graBS. She offered it to Holdsworth as he stood 
with her father on the point of departure. I saw their 
faces. I saw for the first time an unmistakahle look 
of love in his black eyes; it was more than gratitude 
for the little attention; it was tender and beseeching 
— passionate. She shrank from it in confusion, her 
glance fell on me; and, partly to hide her emotion, 
partly out of real kindness at what might appear nn- 
gracions neglect of an older friend, she flew off to 
gather me a few late-blooming China roses, Hut it 
was the first time she had ever done anything of the 
kind for me. 

We had to walk fast to be back on tlie line be- 
fore the men's return, so we spoke hut little to each 
other, and of course tlie afternoon was too much oc- 
cupied for us to have any talk. In the evening we 
went back to our joint lodgings in Hornby. There, 
on the table, lay a letter for Holdsworth, which had 
been forwarded to him from Eltham. As our tea 
was ready, and I had had nothing to eat since morn- 
ing, I fell to directly without paying much attention 
to my companion as he opened and read his letter. He _ 
was very silent for a few minutes; at length he t 
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"Old fellow! I*m going to leave you! " 
"Leave me!" said I. "How? When?" 

"This letter ought to have come to hand sooner. 
It is from Greathed the engineer" (Greathed was 
well known in those days; he is dead now, and 
his name half-forgotten); "he wants to see me about 
some business; in fact, I may as well tell you, Paul, 
this letter contains a very advantageous proposal for 
me to go out to Canada, and superintend the making 
of a line there." 

I was in utter dismay. 

"But what will our company say to that?" 

"Oh, Greathed has the superintendence of this 
line, you know; and he is going to be engineer in 
chief to this Canadian line; many of the shareholders 
in this company are going in for the other, so I fancy 
they will make no difficulty in following Greathed's 
lead: he says he has a young man ready to put in 
my place." 

"I hate him," said L 

"Thank you," said Holdsworth, laughing. 

"But you must not," he resumed; "for this is a 
very good thing for me, and, of course, if no one 
can be found to take my inferior work, I can't be 
spared to take the superior. I only wish I had 
received this letter a day sooner. Every hour is of 
consequence, for Greathed says they are threatening 
a rival line. Do you know, Paul, I almost fancy I 
must go up to-night? I can take an engine back 
to Eltham, and catch the night train. I should not 
like Greathed to think me lukewarm." 
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"But you'll come back?" I aaked, distressed at 
the thought of this sudden parting. 

"Oh, yesl At least 1 hope so. They may 
waut me to go out by the next steamer, that will 
be on Saturday." He began to cat and drink 
atanding, but I think he was quite unconscious of 
the nature of either his food or his driak. 

"I will go to-night. Activity and readiness go 
a long way in our profession. Remember that, ray 
boy! I hope I shall come back, but if I don't, be 
sure and recollect all the words of wisdom that 
have fallen from my lips. Now wbere's the port- 
manteau? If I can gain half an liour for a gather- 
ing up of my things In Eltham , so much the better.' 
I'm clear of debt anyhow; and what I owe for my 
lodgings you can pay for mo out of my quarter's 
salary, due November 4th." 

"Then you don't think you will come back?" I 
said, despondingly. 

"I will come back some time, never fear," said 
ho kindly. "I may be back in a couple of days, 
having been found incompetent for the Canadian 
work; or I may not bo wanted to go out so soon as 
I now anticipate. Anyhow you don't suppose I am 
going to forget you, Paul — ■ this work out there 
ought not to take me above two years, and perhaps, 
after that, we may be employed together again." 

Perhaps! I had very little hope. The same 
kind of happy days never returns. However, I did 
all I could in helping him: clothes, papers, books, 
inatrnments; how we pushed and struggled — how 
I stuffed! All was done in a mnch shorter time 
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than we had calculated upon, when I had run down 
to the sheds to order the engine. I was going to 
drive him to Eltham. We sat ready for a summons. 
Holdsworth took up the little nosegay that he had 
brought away from the Hope Farm, and had laid 
on the mantel-piece on first coming into the room. 
He smelt at it, and caressed it with his lips. 

"What grieves me is that I did not know — 
that I have not said good-by to — to them." 

He spoke in a grave tone, the shadow of the 
coming separation falling upon him at last. 

"I will tell them," said I. "I am sure they 
will be very sorry." Then we were silent. 

"I never liked any family so much." 

"I knew you would like them." 

"How one's thoughts change, — this morning I 
was full of a hope, Paul." He paused, and then 
he said, — 

"You put' that sketch in carefully?" 

"That outline of a head?" asked I. But I 
knew he meant an abortive sketch of Phillis , which 
had not been success^l enough for him to complete 
it with shading or colouring. 

"Yes. What a sweet innocent face it is! and 
yet so — Oh, dear!"^ 

He sighed and got up, his hands in his pockets, 
to walk up and down the room in evident dis- 
turbance of mind. He suddenly stopped opposite 
to me. 

"You'll tell them how it all was. Be sure and 
tell the good minister that I was so sorry not to 
wish him good-by, and to thank him and his wife 



for all tbeir kindness. As for PhilUs, — please 
God in two years I'll be back and tell her myself 
all in my heart," 

"You love Phillia, then?" said I. 

"Love her! — Yes, that I do. Who could help 
it, seeing her as I have done? Her chai'acter aa 
unusual and rare as her beauty! God bless her! 
God keep her in her high tranquillity, her pure in- 
nocence. — Two yearsl It is a long time. — But 
nhe lives in such seclusion, almost like the sleeping 
beauty, Paul," - — (he was smiling now, though a 
minute before I had thought him on the verge of 
tears,) — "hut I shall come back like a prince 
from Canada, and waken her to my love. I can't 
help hoping that it won't be difficult, eh, Paul?" 

This touch of coxcombry displeased me a little, 
and I made no answer. He went on, half apologeti- 
™ll7, - 

"You see, the salary they offer me is large; and 
beside that, this experience will give me a name 
which will entitle me to expect a still larger in any 
future undertaking." 

"That won't influence Phillis." 

"No! hut it will make me more eligible in the 
eyes of her father and mother." 

I made no answer. 

"You give me your best wishes, Paul," said 
be, ainiost pleading. "You would like me for a 

I heard the scream and whistle of the engine 
dj down at the sheds. 
Ay, that I should," I replied, suddenly softened 
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towards my Mend now that he was going away. 
"I wish you were to be married to-morrow, and I 
were to be best man." 

"Thank you, lad. Now for this cursed port- 
manteau (how the minister would be shocked); but 
it is heavy!" and off we sped into the darkness. 

He only just caught the night train at Eltham, 
and I slept, desolately enough, at my old lodgings 
at Miss Dawson's, for that night. Of course the 
next few days I was busier than ever, doing both 
his work and my own. Then came a letter from 
him, very short and affectionate. He was going out 
in the Saturday steamer, as he had more than half 
expected; and by the following Monday the man 
who was to succeed him would be down at Eltham. 
There was a P.S., with only these words: — 

"My nosegay goes with me to Canada, but I do 
not need it to remind me of Hope Farm." 

Saturday came; but it was very late before I 
could go out to the farm. It was a frosty night, 
the stars shone clear above me, and the road was 
crisping beneath my feet. They must have heard 
my footsteps before I got up to the house. They 
were sitting at their usual employments in the house- 
place when I went in. PhiUis's eyes went beyond 
me in their look of welcome , and then fell in quiet 
disappointment on her work. 

"And where's Mr. Holdsworth?" asked cousin 
Holman, in a minute or two. "I hope his cold is 
not worse, — I did not like his short cough." 

I laughed awkwardly; for I felt that I was the 
bearer of unpleasant news. 
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" His cold had need lie better — for he' 
gone away to Canada!" 

I purposely looked away from Phillia, as I tl|^ J 

abruptly told my newe. 

"To Canada!" said the luiuister. 

"Gone away!" said his wife. 

Bnt no word from Phillis. 

"Yesl" said I. "He found a letter at Hornby 
when we got home the other night — when we got 
home from here; be ought to have got it Booner; he 
was ordered to go up to London directly, and to 
see some people about a new line in Canada, and 
he's gone to lay it down; he has sailed to-day. He 
was sadly grieved not to have time to come out and 
wish you all good-by^ but he started for London 
within two hours after he got thiit letter. He bade 
me thank you most gratefully for all your kind- 
nesses; he was very eorry not to come here once 

Phillis got up, and left the room with noit«less 
HtepB. 

"I am very sorry," said llie minister. 

"I am sure so am I!" said cousin Holman. "I 
was real fond of that lad ever since I nursed him 
last June after that bad fever." 

I'be minister went on asking me questions re- 
specting Holds worth's future plans; and brought out 
a large old-fashioned atlas, that he might find out 
the exact places between which the new railroad 
was to run. Then supper was ready; it was always 
on the table as soon as the clock on the stairs 
struck eight, and down came Phillis — her face 
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white and set, her dry ejes looking defiance to me, 
for I am afraid I hurt her maidenly pride by my 
glance of sympathetic interest as she entered the 
room. Never a word did she say — never a ques- 
tion did she ask about the absent friend, yet she 
forced herself to talk. 

And so it was all the next day. She was as 
pale as could be, like one who has received some 
shock; but she would not let me talk to her, and 
she tried hard to behave as usual. Two or three 
times J repeated, in public, the various affectionate 
messages to the family with which I was charged 
by Holdsworth; but she took no more notice of 
them than if my words had been empty air. And 
in this mood I left her on the Sabbath evening. 

My new master was not half so indulgent as my 
old one. He kept up strict discipline as to hours, 
so that it was some time before I could again go 
out, even to pay a call at the Hope Farm. 

It was a cold misty evening in November. The 
air, even indoors, seemed full of haze; yet there 
was a great log burning on the hearth, which ought 
to have made the room cheerful. Cousin Holman 
and Phillis were sitting at the little round table be- 
fore the fire,, working away in silence. The minister 
had his books out on the dresser, seemingly deep in 
study, by the light of his solitary' candle; perhaps 
the fear of disturbing him made the unusual still- 
ness of the room. But a welcome was ready for me 
from all; not noisy, not demonstrative — that it 
never was; my damp wrappers were taken off, the 
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next meal wau hajitened, and a <^hai^ placed for o 
on one side of the fire, so that I pretty much coi 
manded a view of the roonf. My eyo caught on 
Pliillis, looking so pale and weary, and with a sort 
of aching tone (if I may call it ho) in her voice. 
She was doing all the accustomed things — ful- 
filling small household duties , but somehow dif- i 
ferently — I can't tell you how, for she was just' ' 
na deft and quick in her movements, only the light 1 
spring was gone out of them. Cousin Holman j 
began to question me; even the minister put asid9 I 
his books, and came and stood on the opposite side ' 
of the fire-place, to hear what waft of intelligence I 
brought. I had first to tell them why I had not i 
been to see them for so long — more than five f 
weekn. The answer was simple enough; busiues* | 
and the necessity of attending strictly to the orders , 
of a new superintendent, who had not yet learned 
trust, much less indulgence. The minister nodded 
his approval of my conduct, and said, — ■ 

"Right, Paul! 'Servants, obey in all things 
yonr masters according to the flesh.' I have had 
my fears lest you bad too much licence under 
IiMward Holdaworth." 

''Ah," said cousin Holm an, "poor Mr. Holdsworth, 
he'll be on the salt seas by this time!" 

"No, indeed," said I, "he's landed. I have had 
a letter from him from Halifax." 

Immediately a shower of questions fell thick 
upon me. When? How? What was he doing? ' 
How did he like it? What sort of a voyage? S 

"Many is the time we have thonght of 
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when the wind was blowing so hard; the old quince- 
tree is blown down, Paul, that on the right-hand of 
the great pear-tree; it was blown down last Monday 
week, and it was that night that I asked the minister 
to pray in an especial manner for all them that 
went down in ships upon the great deep, and he said 
then, that Mr. Holdsworth might be already landed; 
but I said, even if the prayer did not fit him, it 
was sure to be fitting somebody out at sea, who 
would need the Lord's care. Both Phillis and I 
thought he would be a month on the seas." 

Phillis began to speak, but her voice did not 
come rightly at first. It was a little higher pitched 
than usual, when she said — 

"We thought he would be a month if he went 
in a sailing-vessel, or perhaps longer. I suppose he 
went in a steamer?" 

"Old Obadiah Grimshaw was more than six 
weeks in getting to America," observed cousin Hol- 
man. 

"I presume he cannot as yet tell how he likes 
his new work?" asked the minister. 

"No! he is but just landed; it is butone|)age 
long, ril read it to you, shall I? — 



* Dbab Paul, — 

'We are safe on shore, after a rough passage. Thought you would 
like to hear this , but homeward-bound steamer is making signals for 
letters. Will write again soon. It seems a year since I left Hornby. 
Longer since I was at the farm. I have got my nosegay safe. Remem- 
ber me to the Holmans. 

* Yours, 

*E.H.»" 

Cousin PhilliH, etc. 7 
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"That^s not much, certainlj," said the minister. 
"But it's a comfort to know he's on land these blowy 
nights." 

Phillis said nothing. She kept her head bent 
down over her work; bnt I don't think she pnt a 
stitch in, while I was reading the letter. I wondered 
if she understood what nosegay was meant; bnt I 
could not telL When next she lifted up her face, 
there were two spots of brilliant colour on the cheeks 
that had been so pale before. After I had spent an 
hour or two there, I was bound to return back to 
Hornby. I told them I did not know when I could 
come again, as we — by which I mean the company 
— had undertaken the Hensleydale line: that brandi 
for which poor Holdsworth was SHnreying when he 
caught his fever. 

"But you'll have a holiday at Christmas," said 
my cousin. "Surely they'll not be such heathens as 
to work you then?" 

"Perhaps the lad will be going home," said the 
minister, as if to mitigate his wife's urgency; but for 
all that, I believe he wanted me to come. Phillis 
fixed her eyes on me with a wistful expression, hard 
to resist. But, indeed, I had no thought of resisting. 
Under my new master I had no hope of a holiday 
long enough to enable me to go to Birmingham and 
see my parents with any comfort; and nothing could 
be pleasanter to me than to find myself at home at 
my cousin's for a day or two , then. So it was fixed 
that we were to meet in Hornby Chapel on Christmas 
Day, and that I was to accompany them home after 
service, and if possible to stay over the next day. 
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I was not able to get to chapel till late on the 
appointed day, and so I took a seat near the door 
in considerable shame, although it really was not 
my fault When the service was ended, I went and 
stood in the porch to await the coming out of my 
cousins. Some worthy people belonging to the con- 
gregation clustered into a group just where I stood, 
and exchanged the good wishes of the season. It 
had just begun to snow, and this occasioned a little 
delay, and they fell into further conversation. I 
was not attending to what was not meant for me to 
hear, till I caught the name of Phillis Holman. And 
then I listened; where was the harm? 

"I never saw any one so changed!'* 

"I asked Mrs. Holman," quoth another, "*i8 
Phillis well?* and she just said she had been having 
a cold which had pulled her down*, she did not seem 
to think anything of it" 

"They had best take care of her,*' said one of 
the oldest of the good ladies; "Phillis comes of a 
family as is not long-lived. Her mother's sister, 
Lydia Green, her own aunt as was, died of a decline 
just when she was about this lass*s age." 

This ill-omened talk was broken in upon by the 
coming out of the minister, his wife and daughter, 
and the consequent interchange of Christmas com- 
pliments. I had had a shock, and felt heavy- 
hearted and anxious, and hardly up to making the 
appropriate replies to the kind greetings of my re- 
lations. I looked askance at Phillis. She had cer- 
tainly grown taller and slighter, and was thinner; 

7* 
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liut there was a fluah of colour on her face which 
deceived me for a time, and made ine think she was 
looking as well as ever. I only saw her paleness 
after we had returned to the farm, and she had sub- 
sided into sU^uce and quiet. Her grey eyes looked 
hollow and sad; her complexion was of a dead white. 
But ehe went about just as usual; at least, just as 
she had done tlie last time I was there, and seemed 
to have no ailment; and I was inclined to think that 
my cousin was right when she had answered the in- 
quiries of the good-natured gossips, and told them 
that Phillifl was suffering from the consequences of 
a bad cold, nothing more. 

I have said that I was to stay over the next day, 
a great deal of snow had come down, but not all, 
they said, though the ground was covered deep 
the white fall. The miniater was anxiously housing 
his cattle, and preparing all things for a long c 
tinuance of the same kind of weather. The e 
were chopping wood, sending wheat to the i 
to be ground before the road should become 
passable for a cart and horse. My cousin and PhU- 
lis had gone upstairs to the apple-room to cover up 
the fruit from the frost. I had been out the greater 
part of the morning, and came in about an hour 
before dinner. To my surprise, knowing how she 
had planned to he engaged, I found I'hillis sitting 
at the dresser, resting her head on her two hands 
and reading, or seeming to read. She did not look 
up when I came in, but murmured something about 
her mother having sent her down out of the cold. 
It dashed across me that she was crying, but I put 
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it down to some little spirt flf 'tiMapw; I mig-ht hnve 
knowu better tban to suspect tbe gentle, s'firenBT'lrillis 
of croBBness, pnor girt; I stooped down, and "be^c" 
to stir and build up the fire, wbicb appeared to have 
been neglected. While my head waB down I heard 
a noiae which made me pause and listen — a sob, 
an unmistakable, irrepressible sob. I started up. 

"Phillis!" I cried, going towards her, with my 
band out, to take hers for Bympafhy with her sor- 
row, whatever it was. But she was too quick for 
me, she held her hand out of my grasp, for fear of 
my detaining her; as she quickly passed out of the 
house, she said, — 

"Don't, Paul! I cannot bear it!" and passed 
me, still sobbing, and went out into the keen, open 
air. 

I stood still and wondered. "What could have 
come to Phillis? The most perfect harmony pre- 
vailed in the family, and Phillis especially, good 
and gentle as she was, was so beloved thai if they 
had found ont that her finger ached, it would have 
cast a shadow over their hearts. Had I done any- 
tliing to vex her? Ho: she was crying before I 
came in. I went to look at her book — one of 
those unintelligible Italian books. I could make 
neither head nor tail of it. I saw some pencil-notes 
on the margin, in Holdsworth's handwriting. 

Could that be it? Could that be the cause of 
her white looks, her weary eyes, her wasted figure, 
her struggling sobs? This idea came upon me like 
a flash of lightning on a dark night, making all 
things so clear we cannot forget them afterwards 
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stUl 
heard 
did 
not wish to speak to her just then, I followed Phil- 
lis^s example, and rushed out of the house. The 
snow was lying on the ground; I could track her 
feet hy the marks they had made; I could see where 
Rover had joined her. I followed on till I came to 
a great stack of wood in the orchard — it was huilt 
up against the hack wall of the outbuildings, — and 
I recollected then how Phillis had told me, that first 
day when we strolled about together, that under- 
neath this stack had been her hermitage, her sanc- 
tuary, when she was a child; how she used to bring 
her book to study there, or her work, when she was 
not wanted in the house; and she had now evidently 
gone back to this quiet retreat of her childhood, for- 
getftil of the clue given me by her footmarks on the 
new-fallen snow. The stack was built up very high ; 
but through the interstices of the sticks I could see 
her figure , although I did not all at once perceive how 
I could get to her. She was sitting on a log of wood. 
Rover by her. She had laid her cheek on Rover's head, 
and had her arm round his neck, partly for a pillow, 
partly from an instinctive craving for warmth on that 
bitter cold day. She was making a low moan, like an 
animal in pain, or perhaps more like the sobbing of 
the wind. Rover, highly flattered by her caress, 
and also, perhaps, touched by sympathy, was flapping 
his heavy tail against the ground, but not otherwise 
moying a hair, until he heard my approach with his 
^ erected ears. Then, with a short, abrupt bark 
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of distrust, he sprang up as if to leave bis mistress. 
Both he and I were immovably still for a moment. 
I was not sure if what I longed to do was wise: and 
yet I could not bear to see the sweet serenity of my 
dear cousin's life so disturbed by a suffering which I 
thought I could assuage. But Rover's ears were 
sharper than my breathing was noiseless: he heard 
me, and sprang out from under Phillis's restraining 
hand. 

"Oh, Rover, don't you leave me, too," she 
plained out 

"Phillis!" said I, seeing by Rover's exit that the 
entrance to where she sat was to be found on the 
other side of the stack. "Phillis, come out! You 
have got a cold already, and it is not fit for you to 
sit there on such a day as this. You know how 
displeased and anxious it would make them all." 

She sighed, but obeyed; stooping a little, she 
came out, and stood upright, opposite to me in the 
lonely, leafless orchard. Her face looked so meek 
and so sad that I felt as if I ought to beg her par- 
don for my necessarily authoritative words. 

"Sometimes I feel the house so close," she said; 
"and I used to sit under the wood-stack when I was 
a child. It was very kind of you, but there was no 
need to come after me. I don't catch cold easily." 

"Come with me into this cow-house, Phillis. I 
have got something to say to you; and I can't stand 
this cold, if you can." 

I think she would have fain run away again; 
but her fit of energy was all spent. She followed 
me unwillingly enough — that I could see. The 
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place to wbieh I took her was full of the fragrant 
breath of the cows, and was a little warmer than 
the oyter air. 1 put her inside, and stood myself in. 
the doorway, thinking how I could hest begin. At 
last I plunged into it. 

"I must see that yon don't get cold for more 
reasons than one; if you are ill, Holdsworth will be 
so anxious and miserable out there" (by which t 
meant Canada) — 

She shot one penetrating look at me, and then 
turned her face away with a slightly impatient move- 
ment If (ihe could have run away then she would, 
but I held the means of exit in my own power. "In 
for a penny in for a pound," thought I, and I went 
on rapidly, anyhow, 

'"He talked eo much about you, just before he 
left - — that night after he had been here, you know 
— and you had given him those flowers." She put 
her hands up to hide her face, but she was listening 
now — listening with all her ears. 

" He bad never spoken much about you before, 
but the sudden going away unlocked his heart, and 
he told me how he loved you, and how he hoped 
on his return that you might be his wife," 

"Don't," said she, almost gasping out the word, 
which she had tried once or twice before to speak; 
but her voice had been choked. Now she put her 
hand backwards; she had quite turned away from 
me, and felt for mine. She gave it a soft lingering 
presBDre; and then she put her arms down on the 
wooden division, and laid her head on it, and cried 
quiet tears. I did not understand her at once, and 
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feared lest I had mistaken the whole case, and only 
annoyed her. I went up to her. "Oh, Phillis! I 
am so sorry — I thought you would, perhaps, have 
cared to hear it; he did talk so feelingly, as if he 
did love you so much, and somehow I thought it 
would give you pleasure." 

She lifted up her head and looked at me. Such 
a look! Her eyes, glittering with tears as they were, 
expressed an almost heavenly happiness; her tender 
mouth was curved with rapture — her colour vivid 
and blushing; but as if she was afi*aid her face ex- 
pressed too much, more than the thankfulness to me 
she was essaying to speak, she hid it again almost 
immediately. So it was all right then, and my con- 
jecture was well-founded! I tried to remember some- 
thing more to tell her of what he had said, but again 
she stopped me. 

"Don't,?* she said. She still kept her face covered 
and hidden. In half a minute she added, in a very 
low voice, "Please, Paul, I think I would rather not 
hear any more — I don't mean but what I have — 
but what I am very much obliged — Only — only, 
I think I would rather hear the rest from himself 
when he comes back." 

And then she cried a little more, in quite a dif- 
ferent way. I did not say any more, I waited for 
her. By-and-by she turned towards me — not meet- 
ing my eyes, however; and putting her hand in 
mine just as if we were two children, she said, 

"We had best go back now — I don't look as 
if I had been crying, do I?" 
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"You look as if you had a bad cold," was all 
the answer I made. 

"Oh! but I am — I am quite well, only cold; 
and a good run will warm me. Come along, 
Paul." 

So we ran, hand in hand, till, just as we were 
on the threshold of the house she stopped — 

"Paul, please, we won't speak about that 
again." 
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PART IV. \ 

When I went over on Eagter Day I heard the 
chapel-gossips complimenting cousin Holman on her 
daughter's blooming looks, quite forgetful of their 
sinister prophecies three months before. And I looked 
at Phillis, and did not wonder at their words. I 
had not seen her since the day after Christmas Day. I 
had left the Hope Farm only a few hours after I 
had told her the news which had quickened her heart 
into renewed life and vigour. The remembrance of 
our conversation in the cow-house was vividly in my 
mind as I looked at her when her bright healthy 
appearance was remarked upon. As her eyes met 
mine our mutual recollections flashed intelligence 
from one to the other. She turned away, her colour 
heightening as she did so. She seemed to be shy 
of me for the first few hours after our meeting, and 
I felt rather vexed with her for her conscious avoid- 
ance of me after my long absence. I had stepped 
a little out of my usual line in telling her what I 
did; not that I had received any charge of secrecy, 
or given even the slightest promise to Holdsworth 
that I would not repeat his words. But I had an 
uneasy feeling sometimes when I thought of what 
I had done in the excitement of seeing Phillis so ill 
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and in so much trouble. I meant to have told Holds- 
worth when I wrote next to him; hut when I had 
my half-finished letter before me I sate with my pen 
in my hand hesitating. I had more scruple in re- 
vealing what I had found out or guessed at of 
Phillis's secret than in repeating to her his spoken 
words. I did not think I had any right to 
say out to him what I believed — namely, that 
she loved liim dearly, and had felt his absence 
even to the injury of her health. Yet to expl^ii 
what I had done in telling her how he had spoken 
about her that last night , it would he neces- 
sary to give Diy reasoua, so I had settled within 
myself to leave it alone. As she had told me shs 
should like to hear all the details and fuller parti- 
culars and more explicit declarations first from him, 
BO he should have the pleasure of extracting the de- 
licious tender secret from her maidenly lips. I would 
not betray my guesses, my surmises, my all but cer- 
tain knowledge of the state of her heart, I had re- 
ceived two letters from him after he tiad settled to 
his business; they were full of life and energy; hut 
in each there had been a message to the family at 
the Hope Farm of more than common regard; and a. 
alight but distinct mention of Phillis herself, show- 
ing that she stood single and alone in his memory. 
These letters I had sent on to the minister, for he 
was sure to care for them, even supposing he had 
unacquainted with their writer, because they 
were so clever and so picturesquely worded that 
they brought, as it were, a whiff of foreign atmosphi 
into his circumscribed life. I used to wonder what 
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was the trade or business iu which the minigter 
would not have thriven, mentally I mean, if it had 
so happened that he had been called into that state. 
He would have made a capital engineer, that I 
know; and he had a fancy for the sea, like many 
other land-locked men to whom the great deep is a 
mystery and a fascination. He read law-hooks with 
relish; and, once happening *o borrow Be Lohne on 
the British Contlittdim (or some such title), he talked 
about jurisprudence till he was far beyond my depth. 
But to return to Holdawortt's letters. When the 
minister sent them back he also wrote out a list of 
questions suggested by their perusal, which I was to 
pass on in my answers to HoldswortL, until I thought 
of suggesting a direct correspondence between the 
two. That was the state of things as regarded the 
absent one when I went to the farm for my Kaster 
visit, and when I found Fhillis in that state of shy 
reserve towards nie which I have named before. 1 
thought she was ungrateful; for I was not quite sure 
if I had done wisely in having told her what I did. 
I had committed a fault, or a folly perhaps, and all 
for her sake; and here was she, less friends with me 
than she had ever been before. This little estrange- 
ment only lasted a few Lours. I think that as soon 
as she felt pretty sure of there being no recurrence, 
either by word, look, or allusion, to the one object 
that was predominant in her mind, she came back 
to her old sisterly ways with me. She had much to 
tell me of her own familiar interests; how Rover 
had been ill, and how anxious they had all of tbeiu 
been, and how, after some little discussion !: 
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her father and her, both equally grieved by the- ' 
Bufferings of the old dug, he had heon "remembered 
in the household prayers," and how he had begun 
to get better only the very next day, and then sh© i 
would have led me into a conversation on the right* 
ends of prayer, and on special providences, and I 
know cot what; only I "jibbed" like their old cart- 
huriie, and refiiBed to -stir a step in that direction. 
Then we talked about the different broods of 
chickens, and she showed me the hens that were 
good mothers, and told me the characters of all the 
poultry with the utmost good faitli; and in all good 
faith I listened, for I believe there was a groat deal 
of truth in all she said. And then we strolled on 
into the wood beyond the ash-meadow, and both nf 
ua sought for early primroses, and the fresh green 
crinkled leaves. She was not afraid of being alone 
with me after the first day. I never Kaw her so 
lovely, or so happy. 1 think she hardly knew why 
she was bo happy all the time. I can see her now, 
standing under the budding branches of the gray 
trees, over which a tinge of green seemed to be 
deepening day after day, lier sun-bonnet fallen back 
on her neck, her Imnda full of delicate wood-flowers, 
quite unconscious of my gaze, but intent on sweet 
mockery of Bome bird in neighbouring bush or tree. 
She had the art of warbling, and replying to the 
notes of different birds, and knew their song, their 
habits and ways, more accurately than any one else 
I ever knew. Siie had often done It at my request 
the spring before; but this year she really gurgled, 
and whistled, and warbled just as they did, out of 
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the very fulness and joy of her heart. She was 
more than ever the very apple of her father's eye; 
her mother gave her both her own share of love, 
and that of the dead child who had died in infancy. 
I have heard cousin Holman murmur, after a long 
dreamy look at Phillis, and tell herself how like she 
was growing to Johnnie, and soothe herself with 
plaintive inarticulate sounds, and many gentle shakes 
of the head , for the aching sense of loss she would 
never get over in this world. The old servants 
about the place had the dumb loyal attachment to 
the child of the land, common to most agricultural 
labourers; not often stirred into activity or expres- 
sion. My cousin Phillis was like a rose that had 
come to full bloom on the sunny side of a lonely 
house, sheltered from storms. I have read in some 
book of poetry 

A maid whom there were none to praise , 
And very few to love. 

And somehow those lines always reminded me of 
Phillis; yet they were not true of her either. I never 
heard her praised; and out of her own household 
there were very few to love her; but though no one 
spoke out their approbation, she always did right in 
her parents' eyes, out of her natural simple good- 
ness and wisdom. Holdsworth's name was never 
mentioned between us when we were alone; but I 
had sent on his letters to the minister, as I have 
said; and more than once he began to talk about 
our absent friend, when he was smoking his pipe 
after the day's work was done. Then Phillis "hung 



her head a little over her vrork, and listened M'' 




"I miBB him more than I thought for; n 
to you, Paul. I said once his company was like j 
dram-drinking;; that was before I knew him; and I 
perhaps I spoke in a spirit of judgment To some ' 
men's minda everything presents itself strongly, and 
they speak accordingly; and so did he. And I 
thonght in my vanity of censorship tliat his were 
not true and sober words; they would not have 
been if I had used them, but they were so to a man 
of his class of perceptions. I thought of the measure 
with which I had been meting to him when Brother 
Kobinson was here last Thursday, and told me that 
a poor little quotation I was making from the Georgiei 
savoured of vain babbling and profane heathenism. 
He went so far as to say that by learning other 
languages than our own, we were flying in the face 
of the Lord's purpose when He had said, at the 
building of the Tower of Babel, that He would con- 
found their languages so that they should not un- 
derstand each other's speech. As Brother Robinson 
was to me, so was I to the quick wits, bright senses, 
and ready words of Holdsworth." 

The first little clond upon my peace came in the 
shape of a letter from Canada, in which there were 
two or three sentences that troubled me more than 
they ought to have done, to judge merely from the 
words employed. It was this; — ■ "I should I'eel 
dreary enough in this ont-of-the way place if it were 
not for a friendship I have formed with a French 
Canadian of the nnme of Ventadour. He and his 
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family are a great resource to me in the long even- 
ings. I never heard such delicious vocal music as 
the voices of these Ventadour boys and girls in their 
part-songs; and the foreign element retained in their 
characters and manner of living reminds me of some 
of the happiest days of my life. Lucille, the second 
daughter, is curiously like Phillis Holman." In 
vain I said to myself that it was probably this like- 
ness that made him take pleasure in the society of 
the Ventadour family. In vain I told my anxious 
fancy that nothing could be more natural than this 
intimacy, and that there was no sign of its leading 
to any consequence that ought to disturb me. I had 
a presentiment, and I was disturbed; and I could 
not reason it away. I dare say my presentiment 
was rendered more persistent and keen by the doubts 
which would force themselves into my mind, as to 
whether I had done well in repeating Holdsworth's 
words to Phillis. Her state of vivid happiness this 
summer was markedly different to the peaceful 
serenity of former days. If in my thoughtfulness 
at noticing this I caught her eye, she blushed and 
sparkled all over, guessing that I was remembering 
our joint secret. Her eyes fell before mine, as if 
she could hardly bear me to see the revelation of 
their bright glances. And yet I considered again, 
and comforted myself by the reflection that, if this 
change had been anything more than my silly fancy, 
her father or her mother would have perceived it. 
But they went on in tranquil unconsciousness and 
undisturbed peace. 

A change in my own life was quickly approach- 

Cousin Phillis, etc. 8 
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ing'. In the July of this year my occupation on the 
— railway and its braniies came tr> an end. The 
lines were completed, and I was to leavB — shire, 
to retttm to Birmingham, wliere there was a niche 
already provided for me in my father's prosperons 
business. But before 1 left the north it was an un- 
derstood thing amongst us all that I was to go and 
pay a visit of some weeks at (.he Hope 'Farm. My 
father was as much pleased at tliia plan as I was; 
and the dear family of cousins often spoke of things 
to be done, and sights to be shown me, during this 
visit. My want of wisdom in having told "that 
thing" (under such ambiguous words I concealed 
the injudicious confidence I had made to Phillis) 
was the only drawback to my anticipations of 
pleEwnre. 

The ways of life were too simple at the Hope 
Farm for my coming to them to make the slightest 
disturbance. I knew my room, like a son of the 
the regular course of their days, 
expected to fall into it, like one of 
' peace brooded over the 
air was filled with the 
: hand, the more distant 
sound of voices out in the fields, the clear far-away 
rumble of carts over the stone-paved lanes miles 
away. The heat was too great for the birds to be 
singing; only now and then one might hear the 
wool-pigeons in the trees beyond the ash-field. The 
cattle stood knee-deep in the pond, flicking their 
tails about to keep off the flies. The minister stood 
in the hay-field, without hat or cravat, coat or waist- 
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coat, panting and smiling. Phillis had been lead- 
ing the row of farm-servants, turning the swathes 
of fragrant hay with measured movement. She went 
to the end — to the hedge, and then, throwing 
down her rake, she came to me with her free sisterly 
welcome. "Go, Paul!" said the minister. "W^ 
need all hands to' make use of the sunshine to-day. 
'Whatsoever thine hand findeth to do, do it with all 
thy might.' It will be a healthy change of work 
for thee, lad; and I find my best rest in change of 
work." So off I went, a willing labourer, follow- 
ing Phillis's lead; it was the primitive distinction of 
rank; the boy who frightened the sparrows off the 
fruit was the last in our rear. We did not leave off 
till the red sun was gone down behind the fir-trees 
bordering the common. Then we went home to 
supper — prayers — to bed; some bird singing far 
into the night, as I heard it through my open window, 
and the poultry beginning their clatter and cackle 
in the earliest morning. I had carried what luggage 
I immediately needed with me from my lodgings, 
and the rest was to be sent by the carrier. He 
brought it to the farm betimes that morning, and 
along with it he brought a letter or two that had 
arrived since I had left. I was talking to cousin 
Holman — about my mother's ways of making 
bread, I remember; cousin Holman was questioning 
me , and had got me far beyond my depth — in the 
house-place, when the letters were brought in by 
one of the men, and I had to pay the carrier for 
his trouble before I could look at them. A bill — 
a Canadian letter! What instinct made me so thank- 

8* 
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ful tbat I was alone witli my dear uuobservaiit 
cooain? What miide me hurry them away into my 
coat-pockot? I do not know. I felt strange and 
sick, and made irretevant answere, I am afraid. 
Then I went to my mom, ostensibly to carry u]j 
my boses. I sate on the side of my bed and 
opened my letter from Holdawortb. It seemed (o 
me as if I had read its contents before, and knew 
exactly what he had got to say. I know he was 
going to be married to Lucille Ventadour; nay, that 
he was married; for this was the 5th of Jnly, and 
ho wrote word that his marriage was fixed to take 
place on the 29th of June, I knew all the reasons 
he gave, ail the raptures he went into. I held the 
letter loosely in my Lands, and looked into vacancy, 
yet I saw a chaffinch's nest on the lichea-covered 
trunk of an old apple-tree opposite my window, and 
saw the mother-bird come fluttering in to feed her 
brood, — and yet 1 did not see it, although it 
seemed to mo afterwards as if I could have drawu 
every fibre, every feather. I was stirred up to 
action by the merry sound of voices and the clamp 
of rustic feet coming home for the mid-day meal. I 
knew I must go down to dinner; I knew, too, I 
must tell Phillis; for in his happy egotism, his new- 
fangled foppery, Holdsworth had put in a P.S., say- 
ing that he should send wedding-cards to me and 
some other Hornby and Eltham acquaiutancea, and 
"to liis kind friends at Hope Farm." Phillis had 
faded away to one among several "kind friends." I 
don't know how I got through dinner that day. I 
remember forciug myself to eat, and talking Jiartf ; 
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but I also recollect the wondering look in the minis- 
ter's eyes. He was not one to think evil without 
cause; but many a one would have taken me for 
drunk. As soon as I decently could I left the 
table, saying I would go out for a walk. At first I 
must have tried to stun reflection by rapid walking, 
for I had lost myself on the high mooriands far 
beyond the familiar gorse-covered common, before I 
was obliged for very weariness to slacken my pace. 
I kept wishing — oh! how fervently wishing I had 
never committed that blunder; that the one little 
half-hour's indiscretion could be blotted out. Alter- 
nating with this wa6 anger against Holdsworth; 
unjust enough, I dare say. I suppose I stayed in 
that solitary place for a good hour or more, and 
then I turned homewards, resolving to get over the 
telling Phillis at the first opportunity, but shrinking 
from the fulfilment of my resolution so much that 
when I came into the house and saw Phillis (doors 
and windows open wide in the sultry weather) alone 
in the kitchen, I became quite sick with apprehen- 
sion. She was standing by the dresser, cutting up 
a great household loaf into hunches of bread for the 
hungry labourers who might come in any minute, 
for the heavy thunder-clouds were overspreading 
the sky. She looked round as she heard my 
step. 

"You should have been in the field, helping 
with the hay," said she, in her calm, pleasant voice. 
I had heard her as I came near the house softly 
chanting some hymn-tune, and the peacefulness of 
that seemed to be brooding over her now. 
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^Perliaps I should. It looks as if it was going 
to raiiL" 

^'Yes; there is thunder about Mother has had 
to go to bed with one of her bad headaches. Now 
you are come in — " 

"Phillis," said I, rushing at my subject and in- 
terrupting her, "I went a long walk to think over a 
letter I had this morning — a letter from Canada. 
You don't know how it has grieved me." I held it 
out to her as I spoke. Her colour changed a little, 
but it was more the reflection of my face, I think, 
than Viecause she formed any definite idea from my 
words. Btill she did not take the letter. I had to 
bid her read it, before shj quite understood what I 
wished. 8he sate down rather suddenly as she re- 
ceived it into her hands; and, spreading it on the 
dresser before her, she rested her forehead on the 
palms of her hands, her arms supported on the table, 
her figure a little averted, and her countenance 
thus shaded. I looked out of the open window; my 
heart was very heavy. How peaceful it all seemed 
in the farmyard! Peace and plenty. How still and 
deep was the silence of the house! Tick-tick went 
the unseen clock on the wide staircase. I had heard 
the rustle once, when she turned over the page of 
thin paper. She must have read to the end. Yet 
she ^d not move, or say a word, or even sigh. I 
kept on looking out of the window, my hands in 
•^y pockets. I wonder how long that time really 

M? It seemed to me interminable — unbearable. 

I length I looked round at her. She must have 
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felt my look, for she changed her attitude with a 
quick sharp movement, and caught my eyes. 

"Don't look so sorry, Paul," she said. "Don't, 
please. .1 can't bear it. There is nothing to be 
sorry for. I think not, at least. You have not 
done wrong, at any rate." I felt that I groaned, 
but I don't think she heard me. "And he, — there's 
no wrong in his marrying, is there? I'm sure I 
hope he'll be happy. Oh! how I hope it!" These 
last words were like a wail; but I believe she was 
afraid of breaking down, for she changed the key in 
which she spoke, and hurried on. "Lucille — that's 
our English Lucy, I suppose? Lucille Holdsworth! 

It's a pretty name; and I hope I forget what I 

was going to say. Oh! it was this. Paul, I think 
we need never speak about this again; only remem- 
ber you are not to be sorry. You have not done 
wrong; you have been very, very kind; and if I see 
you looking grieved I don't know what I might do; 
— I might break down, you know." 

I think she was on the point of doing so then, 
but the dark storm came dashing down, and the 
thunder-cloud broke right above the house, as it 
seemed. Her mother, roused from sleep, called out 
for Phillis; the men and women from the hayfield 
came running into shelter, drenched through. The 
minister followed, smiling, and not unpleasantly ex- 
cited by the war of elements; for, by dint of hard 
work through the long summer's day, the greater 
part of the hay was safely housed in the bam in the 
field. Once or twice in the succeeding bustle I came 
across Phillis, always busy, and, as it seemed to 
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me, always doing the right thing. When I was alone 
iu my own room at night I allowed myself to feel 
relieved; and to believe that the worst was over, and 
was not so very bad after all. But the succeeding 
days were very miserable. Sometimes I thought it 
must be my fancy that falsely represented PhiUis to 
me as strangely changed, for surely, if this idea of 
mine was well-founded, her parents — her father and 
mother — her own flesh and blood — would have 
been the first to perceive it. Yet they went on in 
their household peace and content; if anything, a 
little more cheerfully than usual, for the "harvest of 
the first-firuits," as the minister called it, had been 
more bounteous than usual, and there was plenty all 
around in which the humblest labourer was made to 
share. After the one thunderstorm, came one or two 
lovely serene summer days, during which the hay 
was all carried; and then succeeded long soft rains 
filling the ears of com, and causing the mown grass 
to spring afresh. The minister allowed himself a few 
more hours of relaxation and home enjoyment than 
usual during this wet spell: hard earth-bound frost 
was his winter holiday; these wet days, after the hay 
harvest, his summer holiday. We sate with open 
windows, the fragrance and the freshness called out by 
the soft-falling rain filling the house-place; while the 
quiet ceaseless patter among the leaves outside ought 
to have had the same lulling effect as all other gentle 
perpetual sounds, such as mill-wheels and bubbling 
springs, have on tlie nerves of happy people. But 
two of us were not happy. I was sure enough of 
If, for one. I was worse than sure, — I was 
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wretchedly anxious about Phillis. Ever since that 
day of the thunderstorm there had been a new, sharp, 
discordant sound to me in her voice, a sort of jangle 
in her tone; and her restless eyes had no quietness 
in them; and her colour came and went without a 
cause that I could find out. The minister, happy in 
ignorance of what most concerned him, brought out 
his books; his learned volumes and classics. Whether 
he read and talked to Phillis, or to me, I do not 
know; but feeling by instinct that she was not, could 
not be, attending to the peaceful details, so strange 
and foreign to the turmoil in her heart, I forced my- 
self to listen , and if possible to understand. 

"Look here!" said the minister, tapping the old 
vellum-bound book he held; "in the first Oeorgic he 
speaks of rolling and irrigation; a little further on 
he insists on choice of the best seed , and advises us 
to keep the drains clear.. Again, no Scotch farmer 
could give shrewder advice than to cut light meadows 
while the dew is on, even though it involve night- 
work. It is all living truth in these days." He 
began beating time with a ruler upon his knee, to 
some Latin lines he read aloud just then. I suppose 
the monotonous chant irritated Phillis to some irre- 
gular energy, for I remember the quick knotting and 
breaking of the thread with which she was .sewing. 
I never hear that snap repeated now, without suspect- 
ing some sting or stab troubling the heart of the 
worker. Cousin Holman, at her peaceful knitting, 
noticed the reason why Phillis had so constantly to 
interrupt the progress of her seam. 

"It is bad thread, I'm afraid," she said, in a 
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^ntle aympatUetic voice. But it was too mncb for 
PhiUis. 

"The thread is had — - everything ia bad — I 
am so tired of it all!" And she put down her work, 
and hastily left the room. I do not suppose that in 
all her life PhiUia had erer shown so much temper 
before. In many a family the tone, the manner, 
would not have been noticed; hut liere it fell with a 
sharp surprise upon the sweet, calm atmosphere of 
home. The minister [lut down ruler and book, and 
pushed his spectacles up to Lis forehead. The mother 
looked distressed for a moment, and then smoothed 
her features and said in an explanatory tone, — "It's 
the weather, I think. Some people feel it different 
to others. It always brings on a headache with me." 
She got up to follow her daughter, hut half-way to 
the door she thought better of it, and came back to 
her seat. Good motherl she hoped the better to con- 
ceal the unusual spirt of temper, by pretending not 
to take much notice of it "&o on, minister," she 
said; "it ia very interesting what you are reading 
about, and when I don't quite understand it, I like 
the Bound of your voice." So he went on, but 
languidly and irregularly, and befit no more time with 
his mier to any Latin lines. When the dusk came 
on, early that July night because of the cloudy aky, 
Phillis came softly back, making as though nothing 
had happened. Hhe took up her work, but it was 
too dark to do many stitches; and she dropped it 
Btjon. Then I saw how her hand stole into her 
mother's, and how this latter fondled it with quiet 
little caresses, while the minister, as fully i 
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I was to this tender pantomime, went on talking in 
a happier tone of voice about things as uninteresting 
to him, at the time, I verily believe, as they were to 
me; and that is saying a good deal, and shows how much 
more real what was passing before him was, even to a 
farmer, than the agricultural customs of the ancients. 

I remember one thing more, — an attack which 
Betty the servant made upon me one day as I came 
in through the kitchen where she was churning, and 
stopped to ask her for a drink of buttermilk. 

" I say, cousin Paul," (she had adopted the family 
habit of addressing me generally as Cousin Paul, and 
always speaking of me in that form,) something's 
amiss with our Phillis, and I reckon youVe a good 
guess what it is. She's not one to take up wi' such 
as you," (not complimentary, but that Betty never 
was, even to those for whom she felt the highest 
respect,) "but I'd as lief yon Holdsworth had never 
come near us. So there you've a bit o' my mind." 

And a very unsatisfactory bit it was. I did not 
know what to answer to the glimpse at the real state 
of the case implied in the shrewd woman's speech; 
so I tried to put her off by assuming surprise at her 
first assertion. 

"Amiss with Phillis! I should like to know why 
you think anything is wrong with her. She looks 
as blooming as any one can do." 

"Poor lad! you're but a big child after all; and 
you've likely never beared of a fever-flush. But you 
know better nor that, my fine fellow! so don't think 
for to put me off wi' blooms and blossoms and such- 
like talk. What makes her walk about for hours 
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and boors o' nights when ^le used to be abed and 
asleep? I sleep next room to ber, and bear ber plain 
SkSi can be. Wbat makes ber come in panting and 
ready to drop into tbat cbair,^ — nodding to one 
close to tbe door, — "^and it's *Ob! Betty, some 
water, please?* Tbat^s tbe way sbe comes in now, 
wben sbe used to come back as fresb and brigbt as 
sbe went out If yon firiend o' yours bas played ber 
false, he's a deal for V answer for; she's a lass who's 
as sweet and as sound as a nnt, and tbe very apple 
of ber father's eye, and of ber mother's too, only 
wi' ber sbe ranks second to tb' minister. Yon'U have 
Uf look after yon chap, for I, for one, will stand no 
wrong to our Phillis." 

What was I to do, or to say? I wanted to justify 
Holdswortb, to keep Phillis's secret, and to pacify 
the woman all in the same breath. I did not take 
the best course, I'm a&aid. 

"I don't believe Holdswortb ever spoke a word 
of — of love to her in all bis life. I'm sure he didn't." 

"Ay, ay? but there's eyes, and there's hands, as 
well as tongues; and a man has two o' th' one and 
but one o' t'other." 

"And she's so young; do you suppose her parents 
would not have seen it?" 

"Well! if you axe me that, I'll say out boldly, 
*No.' They've called her 'the child' so long — 'the 
child' is always their name for her wben they talk 
on licr between themselves, as if never anybody else 
luid a ewe lamb before them — that she's grown up 
U) be a woman under their very eyes, and they look 
on her still as if she were in her long clothes. And 
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you ne'er heard on a man falling in love wi' a babby 
in long-clothes!" 

"No!" said I, half laughing. But she went on 
as grave as a judge. 

"Ay! you see you'll laugh at the bare thought 
on it — and I'll be bound th' minister, though he's 
not a laughing man, would ha' sniggled at th' notion 
of falling in love wi' the child. Where's Holdsworth 
off to?" • 

"Canada," said I, shortly. 

" Canada here, Canada there," she replied, testily. 
" Tell me how far he's off, instead of giving me your 
gibberish. Is he a two days' journey away? or a 
three? or a week?" 

"He's ever so far off — three weeks at the least," 
cried I in despair. "And he's either married, or just 
going to be. So there!" I expected a fresh burst 
of anger. But no; the matter was too serious. Betty 
sate down, and kept silence for a minute or two. 
She looked so miserable and downcast, that I could 
not help going on, and taking her a little into my 
confidence. 

"It is quite true what I said. I know he never 
spoke a word to her. I think he liked her, but it's 
all over now. The best thing we can do — the best 
and kindest for her — and I know you love her, 
Betty " 

"I nursed her in my arms; I gave her little 
brother his last taste o' earthly food," said Betty, 
putting her apron up to her eyes. 

"Well! don't let us show her we guess that she 
is grieving; she'll get over it the sooner. Her father 
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and mother don't even giiesH at it, and we must 
make aa if we didn't. It's too late now to do any- 
thing else." 

"I'll never let on; I know nought. I've known 
true lovo mysel', in my day. But I wish he'd been 
farrcd before he ever came near this house, with hia 
'Please Betty' this, and 'Please Betty' that, and 
drinking up our new milk as if he'd been a cat; ] 
hate suth beguiling ways." 

I thought it was as well to let her exhaust her-'l 
self in ahusiug the absent Iloldsworth ; if it was 1 
shabby and treacherous in me, I came in for my' 
punishment directly. 

"It's a caution to a man how he goes about be-i 
guiling. Some men do it aa eaay and innocent « 
cooing doves. Don't you he none of 'em, my lad.'il 
Not that you've got the gifts to do it, either; you'ri 
no great shakes to look at, neither for figure, no 
yef for face, and it would need he a deaf adder to 
be taken in wi' your words, though there may bo 
no great harm in 'em." A lad of nineteen or twenty J 
is not Battered by such an out-spoken opinion eveo \ 
from the oldest and ugliest of her sex; and I whs | 
only too glad to change the subject by my repeated | 
injunctions to keep Phillis's secret. The end of oar ] 
conversation was this speech of hers: -- 

"Ton great gaupua, for all you're called cousin I 
o' th' minister — many a one is cursed wi' fools for 
cousins — d'ye think I can't see sense except through 
yonr spectacles? I give you leave to cut out my 
longue, and nail it \\\i on th' barn-door for a caution 
til magpies, if I let out on that poor wench, either 
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to herself, or any one that is hers, as the Bible says. 
Now youVe heard me speak Scripture language, 
perhaps you'll be content, and leave me my kitchen 
to myself." 

During all these days, from the 5th of July to 
the 17th, I must have forgotten what Holdsworth 
had said about sending cards. And yet I think I 
could not have quite forgotten; but, once having 
told Phillis about his marriage, I must have looked 
upon the after consequence of cards as of no im- 
portance. At any rate they came upon me as a sur- 
prise at last. The penny-post reform, as people call 
it, had come into operation a short time before; but 
the never-ending stream of notes and letters which 
seem now to flow in upon most households had not 
yet begun its course; at least in' those remote parts. 
There was a post-office at Hornby; and an old 
fellow, who stowed away the few letters in any or 
all his pockets, as it best suited him, was the letter- 
carrier to Heathbridge and the neighbourhood. I 
have often met him in the lanes thereabouts, and 
asked him for letters. Sometimes I have come upon 
him, sitting on the hedge bank resting; and he has 
begged me to read him an address, too illegible for 
his spectacled eyes to decipher. When I used to in- 
quire if he had anything for me, or for Holdsworth 
(he was not particular to whom he gave up the 
letters, so that he got rid of them somehow, and 
could set off homewards), he would say he thought 
that he had, for such was his invariable safe form of 
answer; and would fumble in breast-pockets, waist- 
coat-pockets, breeches-pockets, and, as a last re- 
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Boorce, in coat-tail iJiiuketa; and at leugtli try to 
comfort me, if I looked disappointed, by telling rae 
"Hoo had missed this toime, but was sure to write 
to-morrow;" "Hoo" representiiig an imaginary sweet- 
heart. 

Sometimes I had seen the minister bring home a 
letter which he had found lying for him at the little 
shop that was the post-office at Heathbridge, or from 
the grander establislunent at Uornhy. Once or twice 
Josiah, the carter, remembered that the old letter- 
carrier had trusted him with an epistle to "Measter," 
as they had met in the lanes. I think it must have 
been about ten days after my arrival at the farm, 
and my talk to riiillis cutting bread-and-butter at 
the kitchen dresser, before the day on which the 
minister suddenly spoke at the dinner-table, and 
said — 

"By-the-by, I've got a letter in my pocket. Beach 
me my coat here, Phillis." The weather was still 
sultry, and for cooInCHB and ease the minister was 
sitting in his sliirt-aleeves. "I went to Heathbridge 
about the paper they had sent me, which spnik all 
the pens — and I called at the post-office, and found 
a letter for me, unpaid , ■ — and they did not like to 
trust it to old Zekiel. Ay! here it is! Now we shall 
hear news of Holdsworth, - — I thought I'd keep it 
lill we were all together." My heart seemed to stjip 
beating, and I hung my head ijver my plate, not 
daring to look up. What would come of it now? 
What was Phillis doing? How was she looking? A 
moment of suspense, — and titen be spoke again. 
"Wliy! what'a this? Here are two visiting tickets _ 
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with his name on, no writing at all. No ! it's not his 
name on both. Mrs. Holdsworth! The young man 
has gone and got married." I lifted my head at 
these words; I could not help looking just for one 
instant at Phillis. It seemed to me as if she had 
been keeping watch over my face and ways. Her 
face was brilliantly flushed; her eyes were dry and 
glittering; but she did not speak; her lips were set 
together almost as if she was pinching them tight to 
prevent words or sounds coming out. Cousin Hol- 
man's face expressed surprise and interest. 

"Well!" said she, "who'd ha' thought it! He's 
made quick work of his wooing and wedding. I'm 
sure I wish him happy. Let me see" — counting 
on her fingers, — "October, November, December, 
January, February, March, April, May, June, July, 
— at least we're at the 28th, — it is nearly ten 
months after all, and reckon a month each way 
off " 

"Did you know of this news before?" said the 
minister, turning sharp round on me, surprised, I 
suppose, at my silence, — hardly suspicious, as 
yet. 

"I knew — I had heard — something. It is to 
a French Canadian young lady," I went on, forcing 
myself to talk. "Her name is Ventadour." 

"Lucille Ventadour!" said Phillis, in a sharp 
voice, out of tune. 

"Then you knew too!" exclaimed the minister. 

We both spoke at once. I said, "I heard of the 
probability of^ and told Phillis." She said, "He 
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is married to Lucille Ventadour, (if Frencli descent; 
one of a large family uoar St. Mcartce; am not I 
right?" 1 nodded. "Paul told me, ^ that is all 
we know, is not it? Did you see the Howsoub, 
father, in Heathbridge?" and she forced herself to 
talk more than she had done for several days, asking 
many questions, trying, ns I could see, to keep the 
conversation off tlie one raw Kurface, on which to 
touch was agony. I had less self-command; but I 
followed her lead. I was not ho much absorbed in 
tho converBatiou bat wliat I could see that the mtnister 
wae puiszled and uneasy; though he seconded Phi llis's 
efforts to prevent her mother from recurruig to the 
great piece of news, and uttering continual exclama- 
tions of wonder and surprise. But with that one 
exception we were all disturbed out of our natural 
equanimity, more or less. Every day, every hour, 
I was reproaching myself more and more for my 
blnndering ofHciousness, If only I had held my 
foolish tongue for that one half-hour; if only I had 
not been in such impatient liaate to do something to 
relieve piun! I could have knocked ray stupid head 
against the wall in my remorse. Tet all I could do 
now was to second liie brave girl in her efforts to 
conceal her disappointment and keep her maidenly 
secret. But I thought that dinner would never, never 
come to an end. I suffered for her, even more than 
for myself. Until now everything which I had heird 
spoken in that happy household were simple w rdb 
of tnie meaning. If we hid aught to ny ne sid 
it; and if any one preferred silence i ay if all lid 
BO, there would have been no sfasm die iorted 
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efforts to talk for the sake of talking, or to keep off 
intrusive thoughts or suspicions. 

At length we got up from our places, and pre- 
pared to disperse; but two or three of us had lost 
our zest and interest in • the daily labour. The 
minister stood looking out of the window in silence, 
and when he roused himself to go out to the field 
where his labourers were working, it was with a 
sigh; and he tried to avert his troubled face as he 
passed us on his way to the door. When he had 
left us, I caught sight of Phillis's face, as, thinking 
herself unobserved, her countenance relaxed for a 
moment or two into sad, woful weariness. She 
started into briskness again when her mother spoke, 
and hurried away to do some little errand at her 
bidding. When we two were alone, cousin Holman 
recurred to Holdsworth's marriage. She was one of 
those people who like to view an event from every 
side of probability, or even possibility; and she had 
been cut short from indulging herself in this way 
during dinner. 

"To think of Mr. Holdsworth's being married! I 
can't get over it, Paul. Not but what he was a 
very nice young man! I don't like her name, though; 
it sounds foreign. Say it again, my dear. I hope 
she'll know how to take care of him, English fashion. 
He is not strong, and if she does not see that his 
things are well aired, I should be afraid of the old 
cough." 

"He always said he was stronger than he had 
ever been before, after that fever." 

"He might think so, but I have my doubts. He 

9* 
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was a. very pleasant yomig man, Lut be did not stand 
nursing very well. He got tired of being coddled, 
as he called it. I liope they'll soon como back to 
England, and then he'll have a chance fur his health. 
1 wonder, now, if she speaks English; but, to be 
sure, he can speak foreign tongues like anything, as 
I've heard the minister eay." 

And so we went on for some time, till she be- 
came drowsy over her knitting, en the sultry sninmer 
afternoon; and I stole away for a walk, for I wanted 
some solitude in which to think over things, and, 
alas! to blame myself with poignant stabs of re- 
morse. 

I lounged lazily as soon as I got to tlie wood. 
Here and there the bubbling, brawling brook circled 
round a great stone, or a root of an old tree, and 
made a pool; otherwise it coursed brightly over the 
gravel and stones. I stood by one of these for more 
than half an hour, or, indeed, longer, throwing bits 
of wood or pebbles into the water, and wondering 
what I could do to remedy the present state of things. 
Of course all my meditation was of no use; and at 
length the distant sonnd of the horn employed to 
tell the men far afield to leave off work, warned me 
that it was six o'clock, and time for me to go home. 
Then I caught wafts of the loud-voiced singing of 
the evening psalm. As I was crossing the ash-field 
I saw the minister at some distance talking to a man. 
I could not hear what they were saying, hut I saw an 
impatient or dissentient (I could not tell which) gesture 
on the part of the former, who walked quickly away, 
andwas apparently absorbed in his thoughts, for though 
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he passed within twenty yards of me, as botli our 
paths converged towards home, he t^ok no notice of 
me. He passed the evening in a way which was 
even worse than dinner-time. The minister was 
silent, depressed, even irritable. Poor cousin Hol- 
man waa utterly perplexed by this unusnal frame of 
mind and temper in her husband j she was not well 
herself, and waa suffering from the extreme and 
sultry heat, which made her less talkative than usual. 
Phiilia, usually so reverently tender to her parents, 
so soft, so g^entle, seemed now to take no notice of 
the unuaual state of things, but talked to me — to any 
one, on indifferent subjects, regardless of her father's 
gravity, of lier mother's piteous looks of bewilderment. 
But once ray eyes fell upon her hands, concealed under 
the table, and I could see the passionate, convulsive 
manner in which she laced and interlaced her fingers 
perpetually, wringing them together from time to 
time, wringing till the compressed flesh became per- 
fectly white. What could I do? I talked witli her, 
as I saw she wished ; her gray eyes had dark circles 
round them, and a strange kind of dark light in 
them; her cheeks were flushed, but her lips were 
white and wan, I wondered that others did not read 
these signs as clearly as I did. But perhaps they did; 
I think, from what caiue afterwards, the minister did. 
Poor cousin Holman! she worshipped her hus- 
band; and the outward signs of his uneasiness were 
more patent to her simple heart than were her daugh- 
ter's. After a while she could bear it no longer. 
She got up, and, softly laying her hand on liis broad 
stooping shoulder, she said,- — 
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"What 19 tbe matter, minister? Has anything 

gone wrong?" 

He started as if from « dream", fhillis hung her 
head, and caught Ler breath in terror at the an- 
swer she feared. But he, looking round with a sweep- 
ing glance, tnmed liis broad, wise face up to hiR 
anxious wife, and forced a smile, and took her liand 



"I am blaming myself, dear. I have been over- 
come with anger tliis afternoon. I scarcely knew 
what I was doing , but I turned away Tiraotliy 
Cooper. He has killed the Rihstnne pippiu at the 
comer of the orchard; gone and piled the ipiicklime 
for the mortar for the new stable wall against the 
trunk of the tree — stupid fellow! killed the tree 
outright - — and it loaded with apples!" 

"And Ribstone pippins are bo scarce," said sym- 
pathetic cousin Holman. 

"Ay! Bnt Timothy is but a half-wit; ani be 
has a wife and children. He had often put me to 
it sore, with his slothiiil ways, but I had laid it 
before the Lord, and striven to bear with him. But 
I will not stand it any longer, it's past my patience. 
And he has notice to 6ud another place. Wife, we 
wOTi't talk more about it." He took her hand gently off 
Ids shonlder, touched it with his lips; but relapsed 
into a silence as profound, if not quite so morose in 
appearance, as before. I could not tell why, bnt 
this bit of talk between her father and mother 
seemed to take all the factitious spirits out of Phillis. 
She did not apeak now, but looked out of the open 
casement at the calm large moon, slowly moving 
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through the twilight sky. Once I thought her eyes 
werfi fining with tcafs; but, if bo, she shook them 
o6F, and arose with alacrity when her mother, tired 
and dispirited, proposed to go to bed immediately 
after prayers. We all said good-nigbt in our separate 
ways to the minister, who still sat at the table with 
the great Bible opeu before him, not mneh looking 
np at any of our salutations, hut returning them 
kindly. But when I, last of all, was on the pfunt of 
leaving the room, Iiesaid, still scarcely looking np — 

"Paul, you will oblige me by staying here a 
few minutes. I would fain have some talk with you." 

I knew what was coming, all in a moment. I 
carefully shut-to the door, put out my candle, aod 
sate down to my fate. He seemed to find some dif- 
ficulty in beginning, for, if I had not heard that he 
wanted to speak to me, I should never have guessed 
it, he seemed so much absorbed in reading a chap- 
ter to the end. Suddenly he lifted his head up and 
said, — 

"It is about that friend of yours, Holdsworth! 
Paul, have you any reason for thinking he has played 
tricks upnii Phillis?" 

I saw that his eyes were blazing with such a fire 
of anger at the bare idea, that I lost all my presence 
of mind, and only repeated, — 

"I'layod tricks on Phillisl" 

"Ay! you know what Iraean: made love to her, 
courted her, made her think that he loved her, and 
then gone away and left her. Put it as you will, 
only give me an answer of some kind or another — 
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He was shaking all over as he said this. I did 
not delay a uioment in answering him, ■ — 

"I do not believe that Edward Holdaworth ever 
played tricks on Phillis, ever made love to her; he 
never, to my knowledge, made her believe that he 
loved her." 

I stopped; I wanted to nerve np my courage fora 
confession, yet I wished to save the secret of Phillis's 
love for Holdsworth as much as I could; that secret 
which she had so striven to keep sacred and safe; 
and I had need of some reflection before I went 
on with what I had to say. 

He began again before I had quite arranged my 
manner of speech. It was almost as if to himself, — 
"She is my only child; my little daughter! She is 
hardly out of childhood; I have thought to gather 
her under my wings for years to come; her mother 
and I would lay down our lives to keep her from 
harm and grief" Then, raising his voice, and look- 
ing at me, he said, "Something has gone wrong 
with the child; and it seemed tome to date from the 
time she heard of that marriage. It is hard to think 
that you may know more of her secret cares and 
sorrows than I do, — ■ but perhaps you do, Paul, per- 
haps you do, — only, if it be not a sin, tell rae what 
I can do to make her happy again; tell me." 

"It will not do much good, I am afraid," said I, 
"butlwill own how wrong I did; Idon't mean wrong 
in the way of sin, but in the way of judgment. Holds- 
worth told me just before he went that he loved 
Phillis, and hoped to make her his wife, and I told 
her." 
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There! it was out; all my part in it, at least; 
and I set my lips tight together, and waited for the 
words to come. I did not see his face; I looked 
straight at the wall opposite; bnt I heard him once 
begin to speak, and then torn over the leaves in 
the book before him. How awfully still that room 
was! The air outside, how still it was! The open 
windows let in no rustle of leaves, no twitter or 
movement of birds — no sound whatever. The 
clock on the stairs — the minister's hard breathing 
— was it to goon for ever? Impatient beyond bear- 
ing at the deep quiet, I spoke again, — 

"I did it for the best, as I thought." 

The minister shut the book to hastily, and stood 
up. Then I saw how angry he was. 

"For the best, do you say? It was best, was it, 
to go and tell a young girl what you never told a 
word of to her parents, who trusted you like a son 
of their own?" 

He began walking about, up and. down the room 
close under the open windows, churning up his bitter 
thoughts of me. 

"To put such thoughts into the child's head," 
continued he; "to spoil her peaceful maidenhood with 
talk about another man's love; and such love, too," 
he spoke scornfully now — "a love that is ready 
for any .young woman. Oh, the misery in my poor 
little daughter's face to-day at dinner — the misery, 
Paul! I thought you were one to be trusted — your 
father's son, too, to go and put such thoughts into 
the child's mind; you two talking together about that 
man wishing to marry her." 
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I could not help reroemLering the pinafore, tbe 
childish gannent which Phillis wore so long, as if 
her pnrentfl were unaware of her progreBs towards 
womanhood. Just in the same way tlio minister spoke 
and thought of lier now, as a child, whose inuocent 
peace 1 had spoiled by vain and foolish talk. T 
knew that the truth was different, though I conld 
hardly have told it now; but, indeed, I never tlionglit 
of trying to tell; it was far fnim my mind to add 
one iota to the sorrow which I Lad caused. The 
mintster went on walking, ociiasionally stopping to 
move things on the tahle, or articles of ftimitnre, 
in a sharp, impatient, meaningless way; then be be- 
gan again, — 

"So young, so pure from the worldl how could 
you go and talk to such a child, riusing hopes, ex- 
citing feelings — all to end thus; and best so, even 
though I saw Iter poor piteous face look as it did. 
I can't forgive you, Paul; it was more than wrong 
— it was wicked — to go and repeat that man's 
words." 

His back was now to the door, and, in listening 
to his low angry tones, he did not hear it slowly 
open, nor did he see Phillis, standing just within 
the room, until he turned round; then he stood still. 
She must have been half undressed; hut she had 
covered herself with a dark winter cloak, which fell 
in long folds to herwidte, naked, noiseless feet. Her 
face was strangely pale: )ier eyes heavy in the black 
circles round them. She came np to the table very 
slowly, and leant her hand upon it, saying rooum- 
fnlly, — 
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"Father, you mast not blame Paul. I could 
not help hearing a great deal of what you were 
saying. He did tell me, and perhaps it would have 
been wiser not, deal* Paul! But — oh, dear! oh, dear! 
I am so sick with shame! He told me out of his 
kind heart, because he saw — that I was so very un- 
happy at his going away." 

She hung her head, and leant more heavily than 
before on her supporting hand. 

"I don't understand," said her father; but he 
was beginning to understand. Phillis did not answer 
till he asked her again. I could have struck him 
now for his cruelty, but then I knew all. 

"I loved him, father!" she said at length, raising 
her eyes to the minister's face. 

"Had he ever spoken of love to you? Paul 
says not!" 

"Never." She let fall her eyes, and drooped 
more than ever. I almost thought she would fall. 

"I could not have believed it," said he, in a hard 
voice, yet sighing the moment he had spoken. A 
dead silence for a moment. "Paul! I was unjust 
to you. You deserved blame, but not all that I said." 
Then again a silence. I thought I saw Phillis's 
white lips moving, but it might be the flickering of 
the candle-light — a moth had flown in through the 
open casement, and was fluttering round the flame; 
I might have saved it, but I did not care to do so, 
my heart was too full of other things. At any rate, 
no sound was heard for long endless minutes. Then 
he said, — "Phillis! did we not make you happy 
here? Have we not loved you enough?" 
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She did not seom to nnderstand the drift of this 
question; she looked up as if bewildered, and her 
beautiful eyes dilated with a painful, tortured expres- 
sion. He went on, without noticing the look on her 
face; he did not see it, I am sure. 

"And yet you would have left ua, left your 
home, left your father and your mother, and gone 
away with tluB stranger, wandering over the world." 

He suffered, too; there were tones of pain In the 
voice in which he nttered this reproach. Probably 
the father and daughter were never so far apart in 
their lives, so unsympathetic. Tet some new terror 
came over her, and it was to him she turned for 
help. A shadow came over her face, and she tottered 
towards her father; falling down, her arms across his 
knees, and moaning out, — ■ 

"Father, my head! my head!" and then she 
slipped through his quick-enfulding arms, and lay 
on the ground at his feet. 

I shall never forget his sudden look of agony 
while I live; never! We raised her up; her colour 
had strangely darkened; she was insensible. I ran 
through the back-kitchen to the yard pump, and 
brought back water. The minister had her on his 
knees, her head against his breast, almost as though 
she were a sleeping child. He was trying to rise 
up with his poor precious burden, but the momentary 
terror had robbed the strong man of his strength, 
and ho sank back in his chair with sobbing breath. 

"She is not dead, Paul! is she?" he whispered, 
hoarse, as I came near him. 

I, too, conld not speak, but I pointed to the 
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quivering of the muscles round her mouth. Just 
then cousin Holman, attracted by some unwonted 
sound, came down. I remember I was surprised at 
the time at her presence of mind, she seemed to 
know so much better what to do than the minister, 
in the midst of the sick affright which blanched her 
countenance, and made her tremble all over. I think 
now that it was the recollection of what had gone 
before; the miserable thought that possibly his words 
had brought on this attack, whatever it might be, 
that so unmanned the minister. We carried her up- 
stairs, and while the women were putting her to bed, 
still unconscious, still slightly convulsed, I slipped 
out, and saddled one of the horses, and rode as fast 
as the heavy-trotting beast could go, to Hornby, to 
find the doctor there, and bring him back. He was 
out, might be detained the whole night. I remember 
saying, "God help us all!" as I sate on my horse, 
under the window, through which the apprentice's 
head had appeared to answer my furious tugs at the 
night-bell. He was a good-natured fellow. He 
said, — 

"He may be home in half an hour, there's no 
knowing; but I dare say he will. I'll send him out 
to the Hope Farm directly he comes in. It's that 
good-looking young woman, Holman's daughter, 
that's ill, isn't it?" 

"Yes." 

"It would be a pity if she was to go. She'^ an 
only child, isn't she? I'll get up, and smoke a pipe 
in the surgery, ready for the governor's coming home, 
I might go to sleep if I went to bed again." 
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"Thank you, you're a good fellow!" aad I rode 
back aJiDoat as quickly as I came. 

It was a brain fever. The doctor said tto, when 
lie came in the oarly eummer morning. I believe 
we had como to know the salore of the ilhiess in 
the night-watchea tliat had (^one before. As to hope 
of ultiioato recovery, or eveu evil prophecy of the 
probable end, the cautious doctor wtiald be entrapped 
into neitlier. He gave his directions, and promised 
to uume again; bu aoon, that thb one thing iihowed 
luB opinion of the gravity of the case. 

Hy God's mercy elie recovered, bui it was a long, 
woary time first. According to previously made 
plans, I was to have gone home at the beginning of 
August. But all such ideas were put aside now, 
without a word being spoken. I really think that I 
was uOceB!<Hry in tbe house, and especially necessary 
to tlie minister at this time; lay liithcr was tlie last 
mau in the world, under such circumstances, to ex- 
pect mo home. 

I nay, 1 think I was necessary in the house. 
Every person (I had almost said every creature, for 
all the dumb beauts seemed to know and love Phillis) 
Hbout the place went grieving and sad, a.s though a 
cloud was over the sun. Tbey did their work, each 
striving to steer clear of the temptation to eye-ser- 
vice, in fulfilment of the trust reposed in them by 
the minister. For the day after riiillia had been 
taken ill, he had called all the men employed on the 
farm into the empty bam; and there he had entreated 
their prayers fur his only cliild; and then and there 
lie hfiJ told tlicin of his present incapacity fur thought 
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about any other thing in this world but his little 
daughter, lying nigh unto death, and he had asked 
them to go on with their daily labours as best they 
could, without his direction. So, as I say, these 
honest men did their work to the best of their abil- 
ity, but they slouched along with sad and careful 
faces, coming one by 'one in the dim mornings to 
ask news of the sorrow that overshadowed the house; 
and receiving Betty's intelligence, always rather 
darkened by passing through her mind, with slow 
shakes of the head, and a dull wistfulness of sym- 
pathy. But, poor fellows, they were hardly fit to 
be trusted with hasty messages, and here my poor 
services came in. One time I was to ride hard to 
Sir William Bentinck's, and petition for ice out of 
his ice-houce, to put on Phillis's head. Another it 
was to Eltham I must go, by train, horse, anyhow, 
and bid the doctor there come for a consultation, for 
fresh symptoms had appeared, which Mr. Brown, of 
Hornby, considered unfavourable. Many an hour 
have I sate on the window-seat, half-way up the 
stairs, close by the old clock, listening in the hot 
stillness of the house for the sounds in the sick-room. 
The minister and I met often, but spoke together 
seldom. He looked so old — so old! He shared 
the nursing with his wife; the strength that was 
needed seemed to be given to them both in that day. 
They required no one else about their child. Every 
office about her was sacred to them; even Betty 
only went into the room for the most necessary pur- 
poses. Once I saw Phillis through the open door; 
her pretty golden hair had been cut off long before; 
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her head was covered with wet cloths, and she wan 
moving it backwards and forwards on the pillow, 
with weary, never-ending motion, ber poor eyes shut, 
trying in the old accustomed way to croon ont a 
hymn tnne, but perpetually breaking it up into 
moans of pain. Her mother sate by her tearless, 
changing the cloths upon her head with patient soli- 
cimde. I did not see the minister at first, but there 
he was in a dark corner, down upon his knees, his 
hands clasped together in passionate prayer. Then 
tlie door ahul, and J saw no more. 

One day he was wanted; and I had to summon 
him. Brother Robinson and another minister, hear- 
ing of his "trial," had come to see him. I told him 
this upon the stair-landing in a whisper. He was 
strangely troubled. 

"They will want me to lay hare my heart. I 
cannot do it. Paul, stay with me. They mean well; 
but as for spiritual help at such a tjme — it is God 
only, God only, who can give it." 

So I went in with him. They were two ministers 
from the neigbbonrhood; both older than Ebenezer 
Holman; but evidently inferior to him in education 
and worldly position. I thought they looked at me 
as if I were an intruder, but remembering the min- 
ister's words I held my ground, and took up one 
of poor Phillis'a hooks (of which I could not read a 
word) to have an ostensible occupation. Presently 
Iwas asked to "engage in prayer," and we all knelt 
down; Brother Robinson "leading," and quoting 
largely as I remember from the Book of Job. He 
weemed to lake for his text, if texts are over taken 
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for prayere, "Behold thou hast instructed many; but 
now it is come upon thee, and thou faintest, it 
touchetb thee aud thou art troubled." When we 
others rose up, the minister continued for some 
miuutes on bb knees. Then he too got up, and 
stood facing us, for a moment, before we all sate 
down in conclave. After a paiiao Rohinson be- 
gan — 

"We grieye for you. Brother Holman, for your 
trouble is great. But we would fain have you re- 
member you are as a light set on a bill; and the 
congregations are looking at you with watchful eyea. 
We have been talking aa we came along on the two 
duties required of you in tliis strait; Brother Hodg- 
son and me. And we have resolved to oshort you 
on these two points. First, God has given you the 
opportunity of showing forth an example of resigna- 
tion.'" Poor Mr. Kolman visibly winced at this 
word. I could fancy how he had tossed aside such 
brotherly preachings in his happier moments; but 
now hie whole system was unstrung, and "resigna- 
tion" seemed a term which presupposed that the 
dreaded misery of losing Phillia was inevitable. But 
good stupid Mr. BobiuBon went on. "We hear on 
all sides that tliere are scarce any hopes of your 
child's recovery; and it may be well to bring you 
to mind of Abraham; and how lie was willing to 
kill his only child when the Lord commanded. Take 
example by him, Brother Holman, Let us hear you 
say, 'The Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away. 
_ Blessed he the name of the Lord!' " 

, There was a pause of expectancy. I verily he- 

■Clmti'n natis, Hi:. 10 
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lieve tLo minister tried to feel, it; but he could not. 
Heart of fleeb was too Btrong. Heart of stone he 
had not. 

"I will say it to my God, when He gives me 
strength, — when the day comes," he spoke at 
last. 

The other two looked at each other, and shook 
their heads. I think tlie reluctance to iinswer as 
they wished was not quite unexpected. The minister 
■went on: "There are hopes yet," he said, as if to 
himself. "God baa given me a great heart for hop- 
ing, and I will not look forward beyond the hour." 
Then turning more to them, and speaking louder, he 
added: "Brethren, God will strengthen me when 
the time comes, when such resignation as yon speak 
of is needed. Till then I cannot feel it; and what 
I do not feel I will not express; using words as if 
they were a charm," He was getting chafed, I 
could see. 

He had rather put them out by these speeches 
of his; but after a short time and some more shakes 
of the head, Robinson began again, — 

"Secondly, we would have you listen to the 
voice of the rod, and ask yourself for what sins this 
trial has been laid upon you; whether yon may not 
have been too much given up io your farm and 
your cattle; whether this world's learning has not 
puffed you up to vain conceit aud neglect of the 
things of God; whether you have not made an idol 
of your danghteri'" 

" I cannot answer — I will not answer! " exclaimed 
the minister. "My sins I confess to God. But if 
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Sey were scarlet (and they are so in His sight," he 

l.mdded, humbly), "I hold with Christ that afflictioiis 

e not sent by God in wrath as penalties for sin." 

"Is that orthodos. Brother Robinson?" asked the 

f third minister, in a deferential tone of inc|Tiiry. 

Despite the minister's injunction not to leave 
I Iiim, I thought matters were getting so serions that 
, a little homely interruption would be more to the 

> pnrpose than my continued presence, and I went 
I jound to the kitchen to ask for Betty's help. 

'"Odrot'em!" saidshe; "they're always a-coming 
, 8t inconvenient times; and they have such hearty 

> flippetitea, they'll make nothing of what would have 
' served master and you since our poor lass has been 

ill. I've but a bit of cold beef in th' house; but 
J I'll do some ham and eggs, and that'll rout 'em 
I from worrying the minister. They're a deal quieter 
' they've had theu' victual. Last time as old 
i Robinson came, he was very reprehensible upon 
master's learning, which he couldn't compass to save 
his life, so he needn't have been afeard of that tempta- 
tion, and used words long enough to have knocked 
a body down; but after me and missus had given 
him hia fill of victual, and he'd had some good ale 
and a pipe, he spoke just like any other man, and 
could crack a joke with me." 

Their visit was the only break in the long weary 
and nights, I do- not mean that no other in- 
i were made. I believe 
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knew bcMor tlian to come up ti> tho Iiouse, for the 
August weatlier was bo liot that every door and 
window was kept constantly open, and the least 
sound outside penetrated all through. I am sure the 
cocks and liens had a sad time of it; for Betty drove 
them all into an empty barn, and kept them fast£ned 
up in the dark'for several days, with very little effect 
aa regarded their crowing and clacking. At length 
came a sleep which v/as the crims, and from which 
she wakened up with a new faint life. Her slumber 
had lasted many, many hours. We scarcely dared 
to breathe or move during the time; we had striven 
to hope so long, that we were sick at heart, and 
durst not trust in the favourable signs: the even 
breathing, the moistened skin, the slight return of 
delicate colour into the pale, wan lips. I recollect 
stealing out that evening in the dusk, and wandering 
down the grassy lane, under the shadow of the over- 
arching elms to the little bridge at the foot of the 
liill, where the lane to tlie Hope Farm joined another 
road to Hornby. On the low parapet of that bridge 
I found Timothy Cooper, the stupid, half-witted 
lobourer, sitting, idly throwing bits of mortar into the 
brook below. He just looked up at me as I came 
near, but gave me no greeting, either by word or 
gesture. He had generally made some sign of 
recognition to me, but this time I thought he was 
sullen at being dismissed. Nevertlieless I felt as if 
it would be a relief to talk a little to some one, and 
I sate down by him. While I was thinking how to 

, he yawned woariedly. 

Xou are tired, Tim?" said I. 



now. " 
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"Ay," said he. "But I reckon I may go home 



"Have you been sitting here long?" 

"Welly all day long. Leastways sin' seven i' 
th* morning." 

"Why, what in the world have you been doing?" 

"Nought." 

"Why have you been sitting here, then?" 

"T' keep carts off." He was up now, stretching 
himself, and shaking his lubberly limbs. 

"Carts! what carts?" 

"Carts as might ha' wakened yon wench! It's 
Hornby market-day. I reckon yo're no better nor 
a half-wit yoursel'." He cocked his eye at me as if 
he were gauging my intellect 

"And have you been sitting here all day to keep 
the lane quiet?" 

"Ay. I've nought else to do. Th' minister has 
turned me adrift. Have yo' beared how th' lass is 
faring to-night?" 

"They hope she'll waken better for this long 
sleep. Good-night to you, and God bless you, 
Timothy," said I. 

He scarcely took any notice of my words, as 
he lumbered across a stile that led to his cottage. 
Presently I went home to the farm. Phillis had 
stirred, had spoken two or three faint words. Her 
mother was with her, dropping nourishment into her 
scarce conscious mouth. The rest of the household 
were summoned to evening prayer for the first time 
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for many days. It was a return to the daily Itabite 
of happmeas Rnd health. But in these silent days 
our very liyes had been an unspoken prayer. Now 
we met in the house-place, and looked at each other 
with strange recognition of the thankfulness on ail 
our faces. We knelt down; we waited for the 
minister's voice. He did not begin a.s uswal. He 
could not; he was choking. Presently we heard the 
strong man's sob. Then old John turned round on 
his knees, and said — 

"Minister, I reckon we have blessed the Lord 
wi' al! our souls, though we've ne'er talked about 
it; and maybe He'll not need spoken words this night. 
God bless us all, and keep ourPhillia safe from hann! 

Old John's impromptu prayer was all we had 

that night 

"Our Phillis," as he had caUed her, grew better 
day by day from that time. Not quickly; I Hoaie- 
times grew desponding, and feared that she would 
never be what she had heen before; no more she has, 
in some ways. 

I seized an early opportunity to tell the minister 
about llmothy Cooper's unsolicited watch on the 
bridge during the long summer's day, 

"God forgive mel" said the minister, "I have 
been too proud in my own conceit. The first steps 
I take out of this house shall be to Cooper's cottage." 

I need hardly say Timothy was reinstated in his 
place on the farm; and I have often since admired 
the patience with which his master tried to teach him 
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how to do the easy work which was henceforward 
carefully adjusted to his capacity. 

Phillis was carried downstairs, and lay for hour 
after hour quite silent on the great sofa, drawn up under 
the windows of the house-place. She seemed always the 
same, gentle, quiet, and sad. Her energy did not 
return with her bodily strength. It was sometimes 
pitiful to see her parents' vain endeavours to rouse 
her to interest. One day the minister brought her 
a set of blue ribbons, reminding her with a tender 
smile of a former conversation in which she had 
owned to a love of such feminine vanities. She spoke 
gratefully to him, but when he was gone she laid 
them on one side, and languidly shut her eyes. 
Another time I saw her mother bring her the Latin 
and Italian books that she had been so fond of before 
her illness, — or, rather, before Holdsworth had gone 
away. That was worst of all. She turned her face 
to the wall, and cried as soon as her mother's back 
was turned. Betty was laying the cloth for the early 
dinner. Her sharp eyes saw the state of the case. 

"Now, Phillis!" said she, coming up to the sofa; 
"we ha' done a' we can for you, and th' doctors has 
done a' they can for you, and I think the Lord has 
done a' He can for you, and more than you deserve, 
too, if you don't do something for yourself. If I 
were you, I'd rise up and snuff the moon, sooner 
than break your father's and your mother's hearts 
wi' watching and waiting till it pleases you to fight 
your own way back to cheerfulness. There, I never 
favoured long preachings, and I've said my say." 

A day or two after Phillis asked me, when we 
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were alone, if I thought my father and mother would 
allow her to go and stay with them for a couple of 
months. She blushed a little as she faltered out her 
wish for change of thought and scene. 

"Only for a short time, Paul. Then — we will 
go back to the peace of the old days. I know we 
shall; I can, and I will!" 



END OP COUSIN PHILLIS. 
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After I left Oxford, I determined to spend some 
months in travel before settling down in life. My 
father had left me a few thousands, the income arising 
from which would be enough to provide for all the 
necessary requirements of a lawyer's education; such 
as lodgings in a quiet part of London, fees and 
payment to the distinguished barrister with whom I 
was to read; but there would be small surplus left 
over for luxuries or amusements; and as I was rather 
in debt on leaving college, since I had forestalled 
my income, and the expenses of my travelling would 
have to be defrayed out of my capital, I determined 
that they should not exceed ifty pounds. As long 
as that sum would last me I would remain abroad; 
when it was spent my holiday should be over, and 
I would return and settle down somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Russell Square, in order to be 

near Mr. 's chambers in Lincoln's -inn. I had 

to wait in London for one day while my passport 
was being made out, and I went to examine the 
streets in which I purposed to live; I had picked 
them out, from studying a map, as desirable; and 
so they were, if judged entirely by my reason; but 
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their aspect wan very depressing to one conntry-bred, 
and juBt fresh from the beautiful street-architecture 
of Oxford. The thought of living in such a mono- 
tonous gray district for years made me all the more 
anxious to prolong my holiday by all the economy 
which could eke out ray fifty ponnda. I thought I 
could make it last for one hundred days at least. 
I was a good walker, and had no very luxurious 
tastes in the matter of accommodation or food; I had 
as fair a knowledge of G-erman and French as any 
untravelled Englishman can have; and I resolved to 
avoid expensive hotels such as my own countrymen 



I have stated this much about myself to explain 
how I fell in with the little story that I am going 
to record, but with which I had not much to do, — 
my part in it being little more than that of a sym- 
pathizing spectator. I had been through I'ranco into 
Switzerland, where I had gone beyond my strength 
in the way of walking, and I was on my way home, 
when one evening I came to the village of Heppen- 
heim, on the Berg-Strasse- I had strolled about tlio 
dirty town of Worms all morning, and dined in a 
filthy hotel; and after that I had crossed the Rhine, 
and walked through Lorsch to Heppenhei 
unnaturally tired and langiiid a ~ ' 
up the rough-paved and irregular village street to 
the inn ret^ommended to me. It was a large build- 
ing, with a green court before it. A cross-looking 
but RCTUpulously clean hostess received me, and 
showed me into a large room with a dinner-table in 
it, which, though it might have accommodated thirty 
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or forty guests, only stretched down half the length 
of the eating-room. There were windows at each 
end of the room; two looked to the front of the 
house, on which the evening shadows had already 
fallen; the opposite two were partly doors, opening 
into a large garden full of trained fruit-trees and 
beds of vegetables , amongst which rose-bushes and 
other flowers seemed to grow by permission, not by 
original intention. There was a stove at each end 
of the room, which, I suspect, had originally been 
divided into two. The door by which I had entered 
was exactly in the middle, and opposite to it was 
another, leading to a great bed-chamber, which my 
hostess showed me as my sleeping quarters for the 
night. 

If the place had been much less clean and in- 
viting, I should have remained there; I was almost 
surprised myself at my vis inertisB; once seated in 
the last warm rays of the slanting sun by the garden 
window, I was disinclined to move, or even to speak. 
My hostess had taken my orders as to my evening 
meal, and had left me. The sun went down, and 
I grew shivery. The vast room looked cold and 
bare; the darkness brought out shadows that per- 
plexed me, because I could not fully make out the 
objects that produced them after dazzling my eyes 
by gazing out into the crimson light. 

Some one came in; it was the maiden to prepare 
for my supper. She began to lay the cloth at one 
end of the large table. There was a smaller one 
close by me. I mustered up my voice, which seemed 
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a, little as if it was getting beyond my control, and 
called to her, — 

"Will yoa let me have my supper here on this 
table?" 

She came near; the lig'ht fell on her while I was 
in shadow. She was a tall young woman, with a 
fine strong fignre, a pleasant face, expressive of 
goodness and sense, and with a good deal of come- 
liness about it, too, although the fair complexion 
was bronzed and reddened by weather, so as to have 
lost tnacb of its delicacy, and the features, as I bad 
afterwards opportunity enough of observing, were 
anything but regular. She had white teeth, however, 
and well-opened blue eyes ■ — grave-looking eyes 
which had shed tears for past sorrow — plenty of 
light-brown hair, rather elaborately plaited, and 
fastened up hy two great silver pins. ITiat was all 
— perhaps more than all- — 1 noticed that first night. 
She began to lay the cloth where 1 had diretteil. 
A shiver passed over me: she looked at me, and 
then said, - — 

"The gentleman ia cold: shall I light the stove?" 
Something vexed me — I am not usually so 
impatient: it was the coming-on of serious illness — 
I did not like to be noticed so closely; I believed 
that food would restore me, and 1 did not want to 
have my meal delayed, aa I feared it might be by 
the lighting of the stove; and most of all I was 
feverishly annoyed by movement. I answered sharply 
and abruptly, — 

"No; bring supper quickly; that is all I want." 
Her quiet, sad eyea met mine for a moment; but 
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I saw no change in their expression, as if I had 
vexed her by my rudeness: her countenance did not 
for an instant lose its look of patient sense, and that 
is pretty nearly all I can remember of Thekla that 
first evening at Heppenheim. 

I suppose I ate my supper, or tried to do so, at 
any rate; and I must have gone to bed, for days 
after I became conscious of lying there, weak as a 
new-bom babe, and with a sense of past pain in all 
my weary limls. As is the case in recovering from 
fever, one does not care to connect facts, much less 
to reason upon them; so how I came to be lying in 
that strange bed, in that large, half-fiirnished room; 
in what house that room was; in what town, in what 
country, I did not take the trouble to recal. It was 
of much more consequence to me then to discover 
what was the well-known herb that gave the scent 
to the clean, coarse sheets in which I lay. Gradually 
I extended my observations, always confining myself 
to the present. I must have been well cared-for by 
some one, and that lately, too, for the window was 
shaded, so as to prevent the morning sun from coming 
in upon the bed; there was the crackling of fresh 
wood in the great white china stove, which must 
have been newly replenished within a short time. 

By-and-by the door opened slowly. I cannot tell 
why, but my impulse was to shut my eyes as if 
I were still asleep. But I xcould see through my 
apparently closed eyelids. In came, walking on tip- 
toe, with a slow care that defeated its object, two 
men. The first was aged from thirty to forty, in 
the dress of a Black Forest peasant, — old-fashioned 
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coat and knee-breec3>ea of strcMig blue clotli, bm of 
a thoroughly good quality; be was followed by an 
older inan, whose dress, of more pretendon as (o 
cat and colour tit wae all black), was, nerertLelees, 
as I had odeo the opportantty of observing afterwords, 
worn threadbare. 

Their tirst !tenfenc«s, in wUspered German, told 
me who they were: the landlord of the inn where I 
was lyin^ a helpless log', and the village doctor who 
had been called in. The latter felt my pnlse, and 
nodded his head repeatedly in approbation. I had 
instinctively known that I was getting better, and 
hardly cared for this confirmation; but it seemed to 
give the truest pleaBure to the landlord, who ahook 
the hand of the doctor, in a pantomime expressive 
of as much thankfulness as if 1 had been his brother. 
Home low-spoken remarks were made, and then eome 
question wag asked, to which, apparently, my host 
was unable to reply. He left the room, and in a 
minnte or two returned, followed by Thekla, who 
was qnealioned by the doctor, and replied with a 
quiet clearness, showing how carefully the details of 
my illness had been observed by her. Then she left 
the room, and, as if every minute had served to 
restore to my brain its power of combining facts, I 
was suddenly prompted to open my eyes, and at^k in 
the best German I could muster what day of the 
month it was; not that I clearly remembered the 
date of my arrival at Heppenheim, but I knew it 
was about the beginning of September. 

Again the doctor conveyed bis sense of extreme 
satisfaction in a series ( "" 
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then replied in deliberate but tolerable English, to 
my great surprise, — 

"It is the 29th of September, my dear sir. You 
must thank the dear God. Your fever has made its 
course of twenty-one days. Now patience and care 
must be practised. The good host and his household 
will have the care; you must have the patience. If 
you have relations in England, I will do my endeav- 
ours to tell them the state of your health." 

"I have no near relations," said I, beginning in 
my weakness to cry, as I remembered, as if it had 
been a dream, the days when I had father, mother, 
sister. 

"Chut, chut!" said he; then, turning to the 
landlord, he told him in German to make Thekla 
bring me one of her good bouillons; after which I 
was to have certain medicines, and to sleep as un- 
disturbedly as possible. For days, he went on, I 
should require constant watching and careful feed- 
ing; every twenty minutes I was to have something, 
either wine or soup, in small quantities. 

A dim notion came into my hazy mind that my 
previous husbandry of my fifty pounds, by taking 
long walks and scanty diet , would prove in the end 
very bad economy; but I sank into dozing uncon- 
sciousness before I could quite follow out my idea. 
I was roused by the touch of a spoon on my lips; 
it was Thekla feeding me. Her sweet, grave face 
had something approaching to a mother^s look of 
tenderness upon it, as she gave me spoonful after 
spoonful with gentle patience and dainty care: and 
then I fell asleep once more. When next I wakened 
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than I — llian we, did," replied lie, in the soft 
G-ennan of the district. "We were all glad enoa^li 
to do what we conld; I don't say it was ft pleasure, 
because it is onr busiest time of year, — but then," 
said he, laughing- a little awkwardly, as if he feared 
his expression might have been misunderstood, "I 
don't suppose it has been a pleasure to you either, 
sir, to be laid np so far from home." 

"No, indeed." 

"I may as well tell yon now, sir, that we had 
tn look over your papers and clutheB. In the first 
place, when yon were bo ill I would fain have let 
your kinsfolk know, if I eould have found a clue; 
and besides, you needed linen." 

"I am wearing a shirt of yours though," said I, 
touching my sleeve. 

"Yes, sir!" said he again, reddening a little. 
"I told Thekla to take the finest out of the chest; 
but I am afraid you find it coarser than your own." 

For all answer I eould only lay my weak hand 
on the groat brown paw resting ou the bed-side. 
He gave me a sudden squeeze in return that I thought 
would have crushed my bones. 

"I beg your pardon, sir," said he, misinterpret- 
ing the sudden look of pain which I could not re- 
press; "butwatching a man come out of the shadow 
of death into life makes one feel very friendly 
towards him." 

"No old or true friend that I have had could 
have done more for me than you, and your wife, 
and Tliekla, and the {!;ood doctor." 

"I am a widower," said he, turning round the 
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great wedding-ring that decked his third finger. 
"M7 sister keeps house for me, and takes care of 
the children, — that is to say, she does it with the 
help of Thekla, the house-maiden. But I have other 
servants," he continued. "I am well to do, the 
good God be thanked! I have land, and cattle, 
and vineyards. It will soon be our vintage-time, 
and then you must go and see my grapes as they 
come into the village. I have a ''cha%se^ too, in the 
Odenwald; perhaps one day you will be strong enough 
to go and shoot the ''chevreuU^ with me." 

His good, true heart was trying to make me 
feel like a welcome guest. Some time afterwards I 
learnt from the doctor that — my poor fifty pounds 
being nearly all expended — my host and he had 
been brought to believe in my poverty, as the 
necessary examination of my clothes and papers 
showed so little evidence of wealth. But I myself 
have but little to do with my story ; I only name these 
things, and repeat these conversations, to show 
what a true, kind, honest man my host was. By 
the way, I may as well call him by his name hence- 
forward, Fritz Miiller. The doctor's name, Wieder- 
mann. 

I was tired enough with this interview with 
Fritz Miiller-, but when Dr. Wiedermann came he 
pronounced me to be much better; and through the 
day much the same course was pursued as on the 
previous one: being fed, lying still, and sleeping, 
were my passive and active occupations. It was a 
hot, sunshiny day, and I craved for air. Fresh air 
does not enter into the pharmacopoBia of a German 

11* 
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doctor; but aomebow I obtained my wish. Duiiug 
the morning hours the window through which the 
sun streamed — tlie window looking on to the front 
court — vraa opened a little; and through it I heard 
the sounds of active life, which gave me pleasure 
and interest enough. The heu'a cackle, the cock's 
exultant call when he had found the treasure of a 
grain of com, — the movements of a tethered 
donkey, and the cooing and whirring of the pigeons 
which lighted on the window-sill, gave me jnst 
subjects enough for interest. Now and then a cart 
or carriage drove up, — I could hear them ascend- 
ing the rongh village street long before they stopped 
at the "Halbmond," the village inn. Then there 
came a sound of running and haste in the house; 
and Thekla was always called for in sharp, impera- 
tive tones. 1 heard little children's footsteps, too, 
from time to time; and once there must have been 
some childish accident or hurt, for a shrill, plain- 
tive little voice kept calling out, "Thekla, Thekla, 
liebe Thekla." Yet, after the first early morning 
hours, when my hostess attended on my wants, it 
was always Thekla who came to give me my food 
or my medicine; who redded up my room; who 
arranged the degree of light, shifting the temporary 
curtain with the shifting sun; and always as quietly 
and deliberately as though her attendance upon me 
were her sole work. Once or twice my hostess 
came into the large eating-room {out of which my 
room opened), and called Thekla away from what- 
ever was ber occupation in my room at the time, in 
a sharp, injured, imperative whisper. Once I re- 
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member it was to say that sheets were wanted for 
some stranger's bed, and to ask where she, the 
speaker, could have put the keys, in a tone of irri- 
tation, as though Thekla were responsible for FrSu- 
lein Miiller's own forgetfulness. 

Night came on-, the sounds of daily life died 
away into silence; the children's voices were no 
more heard; the poultry were all gone to roost; the 
beasts of burden to their stables ; and travellers were 
housed. Then Thekla came in softly and quietly, 
and took up her appointed place , after she had done 
all in her power for my comfort. I felt that I was 
in no state to be left all those weary hours which 
intervened between sunset and sunrise; but I did 
feel ashamed that this young woman, who had 
watched by me all the previous night, and for aught 
I knew, for many before, and had worked hard, 
been run off her legs, as English servants would 
say, all day long, should come and take up her 
care of me again; and it was with a feeling of relief 
that I saw her head bend forwards, and finally rest 
on her arms, which had fallen on the white piece 
of sewing spread before her on the table. She slept; 
and I slept. When I wakened dawn was stealing 
into the room, and making pale the lamplight. 
Thekla was standing by the stove, where she had 
been preparing the bouillon I should require on 
wakening. But she did not notice my half-open 
eyes, although her face was turned towards the bed. 
She was reading a letter slowly, as if its words were 
familiar to her, yet as though she were trying a&esh 
to extract some fuller or some different meaning 
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from their construction. She folded it up softly and 
slowly, and replaced it in her poiitet with the quiet 
movement habitual to her. Then she looked before 
Ler, not at me, but at vacancy filled np by roemo- 
riee; and as the enchanter brought up the scenes and 
people which she saw, but I eould nut, her eyes 
filled with teats — tears that gathered almost im- 
perceptibly to herself as it would seem — for when 
one large drop fell on her hands (held slightly 
together before her as she stood) she started a little, 
and brushed her eyes with the back of her band, 
and then came towards the bed to see if I was 
awake. If I had not witnessed her previous emo- 
tion, I could never have guessed that she had any 
hidden sorrow or pain from her manner; tranquil, 
self-restrained as usual. The thought of this letter 
haunted me, especially as more than ouce I, wakeful 
or watchful during the ensnlng nights, either saw it in 
her hands, or suspected thatahe had been recniriug 
to it from noticing tlie same sorrowful, dreamy look 
upon her face when she thought herself unobserved. 
Most likely everyone has noticed how inconsistently 
out of proportion some ideas become when one is 
shut up in any place without change of scene or 
thought. I really grew quite irritated about this 
letter. If I did not see it, I suspected it lay perdu 
in her pocket. What was in it? Of course it was 
a love-letter; hut if so, what was going wrong in 
the course of her love? I became like a spoilt 
child in roy recovery; every one whom I saw for 
the time being was thinking only of me, so it was 
perhaps no wonder that I became my sole object of 
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thought; and at last the gratification of my curiosity 
about this letter seemed to me a duty that I owed 
to myself. As long as my fidgety inquisitiveness 
remained ungratified, I felt as if I could not get 
well. But to do myself justice, it wa^ more than 
inquisitiveness. Thekla had tended me with the 
gentle, thoughtful care of a sister, in the midst of 
her busy life. I could often hear the Fraulein's 
sharp voice outside blaming her for something that 
had gone wrong; but I never heard much from 
Thekla in reply. Her name was called in various 
tones by different people, more frequently than I 
could count, as if her services were in perpetual 
requisition, yet I was never neglected, or even long 
uncared-for. The doctor was kind and attentive; 
my host friendly and really generous; his sister 
subdued her acerbity of manner when in my room, 
"but Thekla was the one of all to whom I owed my 
comforts, if not my life. If I could do anything 
to smooth her path (and a little money goes a great 
way in these primitive parts of Germany), how will- 
ingly would I give it? So one night I began — 
she was no longer needed to watch by my bedside, 
but she was arranging my room before leaving me 
for the night — 

"Thekla," said I, "you don't belong to Heppen- 
heim, do you?" 

She looked at me, and reddened a little. 

"No. Why do you ask?" 

"You have been so good to me that I cannot 
help wanting to know more about you. I must needs 
feel interested in one who has been by my side 
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through my illness ha you have. Where do your 1 
Mends live? Are yoar parents alive?" 

All this time I was driving at the letter. 

"I was born at Altenahr. My father is an iMl■^ I 
keeper there. He owns the 'Golden Stag.' My. J 
mother is dead, and he h.M married again, and has 1 
many children." 

"And your stepmother is unkind to you," said t^i 
jumping to a conclusion. 

"Who said so?" asked she, with a shade of in—' 
dignation in her tone. "She is a right good womstt'l 
and makes my father a good wife." 

"Then why are you here living so far &om. | 
home?" 

Now the look came hack to her face which 1 had,! 
seen upon it during the night hours when I hadf 
watched her by stealth; a dimming of the grave 
fraaknesa of her eyes, a light qaiver at the comers 
of her mouth. But all she said was, "It was 
better." 

Somehow, I persisted with the wilftilness of an 
invalid. I am half ashamed of it now. 

"But why better, Thekla? Was there " How 

should I put it? I stopped a little, and then rushed 
blindfold at my object; "Has not that letter which 
yon read so often something to do with yonr being 
here?" 

She fixed me with her serious eyes till I believe 
I reddened far more than she; and I hastened to 
pour out, incoherently enough, my conviction that 
she had some secret care, and my desire to help her 
if she was in any trouble. 
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^^You cannot help me,^Vsaid she, a little softened 
by my explanation, though some shade of resentment 
at having been thus surreptitiously watched yet 
lingered in her manner. "It is an old story; a sor- 
row gone by, past, at least it ought to be, only some- 
times I am foolish" — her tones were softening now 
— " and it is punishment enough that you have seen 
my folly." 

"If you had a brother here, Thekla, you would 
let him give you his sympathy if he could not give 
you his help, and you would not blame yourself if 
you had shown him your sorrow, should you? I tell 
you again, let me be as a brother to you." 

"In the first place, sir" — this "sir" was to 
mark the distinction between me and the imaginary 
brother — "I should have been ashamed to have 
shown even a brother my sorrow, which is also my 
reproach and my disgrace." These were strong words; 
and I suppose my face showed that I attributed to 
them a still stronger meaning than they warranted; 
but ?iont 8oit qui mal y pense — for she went on 
dropping her eyes and speaking hurriedly. 

"My shame and my reproach is this: I have 
loved a man who has not loved me" — she grasped 
her hands together till the fingers made deep white 
dents in the rosy flesh — "and I can't make out 
whether he ever did, or whether he did once and is- 
changed now; if only he did once love me, I could 
forgive myself." 

With hasty, trembling hands she began to re- 
arrange the tisane and medicines for the night on the 
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it was nigbt; tlie stove was lighted, and tlie burnings ' 
wood mode a pleasant crackle, though I could only 
see the ontlines and edges of red flame through the 
crevices of the small iron door. The iin curtained. , 
window on my left looked into the purple, 
night Turning a little, I saw TLekla sitting ne» J 
a table, sewing diligently at some great white piea 
of household work. Every now and then she stopped 
to snuff the candle, sometimes she began to pl]q> 
Ler needle again immediately; but once or twice shfttj 
let her busy hands lie idly ia her lap, and looked*! 
into the darkness, and thought deeply for a moment* 1 
or two; these pauses always ended in a kind at .T 
sobbing sigh, the sound of which seemed to restore 
her to self- eons ci outiness , and she took to her sewing 
even more diligently than before. Watching her 
had a sort of dreamy interest for me; this diligence 
of hers was a pleasant contrast to my repose; it 
seemed to enhance the flavour of my rest. I was-f 
too much of an animal just then to have my sym-i 
pathy, or even my curiosity, strongly excited by hei+ 1 
look of sad remembrance, or by her sighs. 

After a while she gave a little start, looked atiM 
a watch lying by her on the table, and camo,^ 
shading the candle by her hand, softly to my bed- 
aide. When she saw my open eyes she went to i 
porringer placed at the top of the stove, and fed'j 
me with soup. She did not speak while doing this. I 
I was half aware that she had done it many timeu' 1 
since the doctor's visit, although tliis seemed to beiT 
the first time that I was fully awake. She passed.^ 
her arm under the pillow on which my head rastai, , 
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and raised me a very little; tier support was as firm 
as a man^s could have been. Again back to her 
work, and I to my slumbers, without a word being 
exchanged. 

It was broad daylight when I wakened again; I 
could see the sunny atmosphere of the garden out- 
side stealing in through the nicks at the side of the 
shawl hung up to darken the room — a shawl 
which I was sure had not been there when I had 
observed the window in the night. How gently my 
nurse must have moved about while doing her 
thoughtful act! 

My breakfast was brought me by the hostess ; 
she who had received me on my first arrival at this 
hospitable inn. She meant to do everything kindly, 
I am sure; but a sick room was not her place; by a 
thousand little mal-adroitnesses she fidgeted me past 
bearing; her shoes creaked, her dress rustled; she 
asked me questions about myself which it irritated 
me to answer; shfe congratulated me on being so much 
better, while I was faint for want of the food which 
she delayed giving me in order to talk. My host had 
more sense in him when he came in, although his 
shoes creaked as well as hers. By this time I was 
somewhat revived, and could talk a little; besides, 
it seemed churlish to be longer without acknowledg- 
ing so much kindness received. 

"I am afraid I have been a great trouble," said 
I. "I can only say that I am truly grateful." 

His good broad face reddened, and he moved a 
little uneasily. 

"I don't see how I could have done otherwise 
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fort, and Heidelberg, and Mayence, and, I daresay, 
at all the other places, are the sons of inn-keepers ' 
Hraall towns, who go out into the world to learn n 
ways, and perhaps to pick up a little English and J 
French; otherwise, they say, they should nev 
on. Franz went off from Altenahr on his jonrney-, 
inga four years ago nest May-day; and before lie ] 
went, he brought me back a ring from Bonn, where' ' 
he bought his new clothes. I don't wear it now; 
bnt I have got it upstairs, and it comforts me 
something that shows me it was not al! my silly 
fancy. I suppose he fell among bad people, for ho 
soon began to play for money, — and then 1 
more than he could always pay — ,and sometimes I 
could help him a little, for we wrote to each other 
from time to time, as we knew each other's addresses; 
for the little ones grew around my father's hearth, 
and I thought that I, too, would go forth into the j 
world and earn my own living, so that — — well, I | 
will tell the troth — - I thought that by going into J 
service, I could lay by enough for buying a. hand- J 
some stock of household linen, and plenty of pans j 
and kettles against - — against what will never come ] 
to pass now." 

"Do the German women buy the pots and kettles, J 
as you call them, when they are married?" asked I, ^ 
awkwardly, laying hold of a trivial question to c 
ceal the indignant sympathy with her wrongs which 
I did not like to express. 

"Oh, yes; the bride furnishes all that is wanted 
in the kitchen, and all the store of house-line 
my mother had lived, it would have been If 
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for me, as she could have aflPorded to buy it, but my 
stepmother will have hard enough work to provide 
for her own four little girls. However," she con- 
tinued, brightening up, "I can help her, for now I 
shall never marry; and my master here is just and 
liberal, and pays me sixty florins a year, which is 
high wages." (Sixty florins are about ^ve pounds 
sterling.) "And now, good-night, sir. This cup to 
the left holds the tisane, that to the right the acorn- 
tea." She shaded the candle, and was leaving the 
room. I raised myself on my elbow, and called her 
back. 

"Don't go on thinking about this man," said I. 
"He was not good enough for you. You are much 
better unmarried." 

"Perhaps so," she answered gravely. "But you 
cannot do him justice; you do not know him." 

A few minutes after, I heard her soft and cau- 
tious return; she had taken her shoes off, and came 
in her stockinged feet up to my bedside, shading the 
light with her hand. When she saw that my eyes 
were open, she laid down two letters on the table, 
close by my night-lamp. 

"Perhaps, some time, sir, you would take the 
trouble to read these letters; you would then see how 
noble and clever Franz really is. It is I who ought 
to be blamed, not he." 

No more was said that night. 

Some time the next morning I read the letters- 
They were filled with vague, inflated, sentimental 
descriptions of his inner life and feelings; entirely 
egotistical, and intermixed with quotations from 
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second-rate pliilosopherB and poets. Tliere ' 
must be sajd, notbing in them ofiensive to good J 
principle or good feeling, however mucli they mighfc.j 
be opposed to good taste. I was to go into the r 
room that afteraoon for the first time of leaving n 
sick chamber. All morning I lay and r 
From time to time I thought of Thekla and Fram 
Weber. She was the strong, good, helpful tharoctei 
he the weak and vain; how strange it seemed thaS 
she should have cared for one so dissimilar^ and^l 
then I remembered the various happy marriages wben^l 
to an outsider it seemed as if one was so inferior ta B 
the other that their union would have appeared a r 
subject for despair if it had been looked at pro-' 
spectively. My host came in, in the midst of these 
meditations, bringing a great flowered dressing-gown, 
lined with flannel, and the embroidered smoking-cap 
which lie evidently considered as belonging to this 
Indian-looking robe. They had been his father's, 
he told me; and as he helped me to dress, he went 
on with his communications on small family raatlersv ^ 
Iljg inn was flourishing; the numbers increased evei^a 
year of those who came to see the church atHeppei 
heim: the church which was the pride of the place,.,! 
but which 1 had never yet seen. It was buUt by 1 
the great Kaiser Karl. And there was the Castle of 1 
Starkenburg, too, which the Abbots of Lorsch had j 
often defended, stalwart churchmen as they were, ' 
against the temporal power of the emperors. And 
Melibocus was not beyond a walk either. In facti 
it was the work of one person to superintend the inn [ 
alone; but he liad his farm aud his vineyards be-i 
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yond, which of themselves gave him enough to do. 
And his sister was oppressed with the perpetual 
calls made upon her patience and her nerves in an 
inn; and would rather go back and live at Worms. 
And his children wanted so much looking after. By 
the time he had placed himself in a condition for 
requiring my fall sympathy, I had finished my slow 
toilette*, and I had to interrupt his confidences, and 
accept the help of his good strong arm to lead me 
into the great eating-room, out of which my chamber 
opened. I had a dreamy recollection of the vast 
apartment. But how pleasantly it was changed! 
There was the bare half of the room, it is true, 
looking as it had done on that first afternoon, sun- 
less and cheerless, with the long, unoccupied table, 
and the necessary chairs for the possible visitors; 
but round the windows that opened on the garden a 
part of the room was enclosed by the household 
clothes'-horses hung with great pieces of the blue 
homespun cloth of which the dress of the Black 
Forest peasant is made. This shut-in space was 
warmed by the lighted stove, as well as by the 
lowering rays of the October sun. There was a 
little round walnut table with some flowers upon it, 
and a great cushioned arm-chair placed so as to look 
out upon the garden and the hills beyond. I felt 
sure that this was all Thekla's arrangement; I had 
rather wondered that I had seen so little of her this 
day. She had come once or twice on necessary 
errands into my room in the morning, but had ap- 
peared to be in great haste, and had avoided meeting 
my eye. Even when I had returned the letters, which 
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she had entmsted to me witli so evident a purpose 
of placing the writer in my good opinion, ahe liad 
never inquired as to how far they had answered her 
design; she had merely taken them with some low 
word of thanks, and put them hurriedly into her J 
pocket I suppose she shrank from remerahering 1 
how fully she had given me her confidence the night I 
before, now that daylight and actual life prei 
close around her. Beflidea, there surely never 
any one in such constant request as Thekla. I did ' 
not like this eatrangement, though it was the natural | 
consequence of my improved health, which w( 
daily make me less and leas require services which , 
seemed so urgently claimed hy others. And, m 
over, after my host left me — I fear I had cut him t 
a little short in the recapitulation of Ids domestic | 
difficulties, but he was too thorough and good-hearted 
a man to bear malice — I wanted to be amused or 
interested. So I rang my little hand-bell, hoping 
that Thetla woiild answer it, when I could have 
fallen into conversation with her, without specifying 
any decided want Instead of Thekla the Frfiulein 
eame, and I had to invent a wish; for I conld not 
act as a haby, and say that I wanted my nurse. 
However, the Fraulein was better than no one, so I 
asked her if I could have some grapes, which had 
been provided for me on every day but this, and 
which were especially grateful to my feverish palate. 
She was a good, kind woman, although, perhaps, 
her temper was not the best in the world; and she j 
expressed the sincerest regret as she told me that 
there were no more in the house. Like an invalid I 
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I h'etted at my wish not being granted, an^ spoke 
out. 

"But Thekla told me the vintage was not till 
the fourteenth; and you have a vineyard close be- 
yond the garden on the slope of the hill out there, 
have you not?" 

"Yes; and grapes for the gathering. But per- 
haps the gentleman does not know our laws. Until 
the vintage — (the day of beginning the vintage is 
fixed by the Grand Duke, and advertised in the 
public papers) — until the vintage, all owners of 
vineyards may only go on two appointed days in 
every week to gather their grapes; on those two days 
(Tuesdays and Fridays this year) they must gather 
enough for the wants of their families; and if they 
do not reckon rightly, and gather short measure, 
why they have to go without. And these two last 
days the Half-Moon has been besieged with visitors, 
all of whom have asked for grapes. But to-morrow 
the gentleman can have as many as he will; it is 
the day for gathering them." 

" What a strange kind of paternal law," I grumbled 
out. "Why is it so ordained? Is it to secure the 
owners against pilfering from their unfenced vine- 
yards?" 

"I am sure I cannot tell," she replied. "Country 
people in these villages have strange customs in 
many ways, as I daresay the English gentleman has 
perceived. If he would come to Worms he would 
see a different kind of life." 

"But not a view like this," I replied, caught by 
a sudden change of light — some cloud passing 
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away from the sun, or somethiug. Right outside of 
the windows was, as I have ao often said, the garden. 
Trained plnm-trees with golden leaves, great hushes 
of purple, Michaelmas daisy, late flowering roses, 
apple-trees partly stripped of their rosy fruit, hut 
still with enough left on their houghs to require the 
props set to support the luxuriant burden; to the 
left an arbour covered over with honeysuckle and 
other sweet-smelljug creepers — all bounded by a 
low gray stone wall which opened out upon the steep 
vineyard, that stretched up the hill beyond, one bill 
of a series rising higher and higher into the purple 
distance. "Why is there a rope with a bunch of 
straw tied in it stretched across the opening of the 
garden into the vineyard?" I inq^uired, as my eye 
suddenly caught upon the object. 

"It is the country way of showing that no one 
must pass along that path. To-morrow the gentleman 
will see it removed; and then he shall have the 
grapes. Now I will go and prepare his coffee." 
With a curtsey, after the fashion of Worms gentility, 
she withdrew. But an under-servant brought me my 
coffee; and with her I could not exchange a word: 
she spoke in such an execrable patois. I went to 
bed early, weary, and depressed. I must have fallen 
asleep immediately, for I never beard any one come 
to arrange my bed-side table; yet in the morning I 
found that every usual want or wish of mine had 



1 was wakened by a tap at my door, and a 
pretty piping child's voice asking, in broken German, 
to come in. On giving the usual permisBion, Th^Ja fl 
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entered, carrying a great lovely boy of two years 
old, or thereabouts, who had only his little night- 
shirt on, and was all flushed with sleep. He held 
tight in his hands a great cluster of muscatel and 
noble grapes. He seemed like a little Bacch^s, as 
she carried him . towards me with an expression of 
pretty loving pride upon her face as she looked at 
him. But when he came close to me — the grim, 
wasted, unshorn — he turned quick away, and hid 
his face in her neck, still grasping tight his bunch 
of grapes. She spoke to him rapidly and softly, 
coaxing him as I could tell full well, although I could 
not follow her words; and in a minute or two the 
little fellow obeyed her, and turned and stretched 
himself almost to overbalancing out of her arms, and 
half-dropped the fruit on the bed by me. Then he 
clutched at her again, burying his face in her ker- 
chief, and fastening his little fists in her luxuriant 
hair. 

"It is my master's only boy," said she, dis- 
entangling his fingers with quiet patience, only t6 
have them grasp her braids afresh.' "He is my little 
Max, my heart's delight, only he must not pull so 
hard. Say his 'to-meet-again,' and kiss his hand 
lovingly, and we will go." The promise of a speedy 
departure from my dusky room proved irresistible; 
he babbled out his Aufwiedersehen, and kissing his 
chubby hand, he was borne away joyful and chat- 
tering fast in his infantile half-language. I did not 
see Thekla again until late afternoon, when she 
brought me in my coffee. She was not like the same 
ertature &s the blooming, cheerful maiden whom I 
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had seen in the morning; she looked wan and care- 
worn, older by several years. 

"What ia the matter, TheklaV" said I, with true 
anxiety as to what might have befallen my good, 
faitbfiil nurse. 

She looked round before answering. "I have 
BQeo him," she said. "He has been here, and the 
FrSnlein has been so angry! She saya she will tell 
my maflter. Oh, it has been such a day I" The poor 
young woman, wlio was usually so composed and 
self-restrained, was on the point of bursting into 
tears; but by a strong effort she checked herself, and 
tried to busy herself with rearranging the white 
cbina cap, so as to place it more conveniently to my 

"Come, Thekia," said I, "tel! me all abont it. I 
have heard loud voices talking, and I fancied some- 
thing had put theFraulein out; andLottchen looked 
flurried when she brought me my dinner. Is Franz 
here? How has he found you out?" 

"He is here. Yes, I am sure it is he; but four 
years makes snch a difference in a man; his whole 
look and manner seemed so strange to me; bnt he 
knew me at once, and called me all the old names 
which we used to call each other when we were 
children; and he must needs tell rae how it had come 
to pass that he had not married that Swiss Anna. 
He said he had never loved her; and that now he 
was going home to settle, and he hoped that I would 
come too, and — " There she stopped short. 

"And marry him, and live at tlie inn at Altenahr," i 
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said I, smiling, to reassure her, though I felt rather 
disappointed about the whole affair. 

"No," she replied. "Old Weber, his father, is 
dead*, he died in debt, and Franz will have no money. 
And he was always one that needed money. Some 
are, you know; and while I was thinking, and he 
was standing near me, the FrSulein came in; and — 
and — I don't wonder — for poor Franz is not a 
pleasant-looking man now-a-days — she was very 
angry, and called me a bold, bad girl, and said she 
could have no such goings on at the 'Halbmond,' 
but would tell my master when he came home from 
the forest." 

"But you could have told her that you were old 
friends." I hesitated, before saying the word lovers, 
but, after a pause, out it came. 

"Franz might have said so," she replied, a little 
stiffly. "I could not; but he went oiBP as soon as 
she bade him. He went to the 'Adler' over the 
way, only saying he would come for my answer to- 
morrow morning. I think it was he that should 
have told her what we were — neighbours' children 
and early friends — not have left it all to me. Oh," 
said she, clasping her hands tight together, " she will 
make such a story of it to my master." 

"Never mind," said I, "tell the master I want 
to see him, as soon as he comes in from the forest, 
and trust me to set him right before the Fr^ulein 
has thfe chance to set him wrong." 

She looked up at me gratefully, and went away 
without any more words. Presently the fine burly 
figure of my host stood at the opening to my en- 
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closed sitting-room. He was there, tbree- cornered 
Iiat in hand, looking tired and heated as a man does 
after a hard day's work, but aa kindly and genial as 
ever, whicb is not what every man is who is called 
to fanainessi after anch a day, before he has had the 
necessary food and rest. 

I had been reflecting a good deal on 'i'hekla'fl 
story; I could not quite interpret her manner to-day 
to my full satisfaction; but yet the love which had 
grown with her growth, must assuredly have been 
called forth by her lover's sudden reappearance; and 
I was inclined to give him some credit for having 
broken off an engagement to Swias Anna, which had 
promised so many worldly advantages; and, again, I 
had considered that if he was a little weak and sen- 
timental, it was Thekla, who would marry him by 
her own free will, and perhaps she had sense and 
qniet resolution enough for both. So I gave the 
heads of the little history I have told you to my 
good friend and host, adding that I should like to 
have a man's opinion of this man; but that if he 
were not an absolute good-for-nothing, and if Thekla 
sdll loved him, as I believed, I would try and ad- 
vance them the requisite money towards establishing 
themselveB in the hereditary inn at Altenahr. 

Such was the romantic ending to Thekltt's sorrows, 
I had been planning and brooding over for the last 
hour. As I narrated my tale, and hinted at the 
possible happy conclusion that might be in store, my 
host's face changed. The ruddy colour faded, and 
his look became almost stern — certainly very grave 
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I unsympathetic, that I ii 
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tdnetiYely cut my words shod;. When I had done, 
he paused a little, and then said: "You would wish 
me to leaxn all I can respecting this stranger now 
at the 'Adler,* and give you the impression I receive 
of the fellow." 

** Exactly so," said I; "I want to learn all I can 
about him for Thekla*s sake." 

"For Thekla's sake I will do it," he gravely 
repeated. 

"And come to me to-night, even if I am gone to 
bed?" 

"Not so," he replied. "You must give me all 
the time you can in a matter like this." 

"But he will come for Thekla's answer in the 
morning." 

"Before he comes you shall know all I can 
learn." 

I was resting during the fatigues of dressing the 
next day, when my host tapped at my door. He 
looked graver and sterner than I had ever seen him 
do before; he sat down almost before I had begged 
him to do so. 

"He is not worthy of her," he said. "He drinks 
brandy right hard; he boasts of his success at play, 
and" — here he set his teeth hard — "he boasts of 
the women who have loved him. In a village like 
this, sir, there are always those who spend their 
evenings in the gardens of the inns; and this man, 
after he had drank his fill, made no secrets; it needed 
no spying to find out what he was, else I should not 
have been the one to do it" 

"Thekla must be told of this," said I. "She is 
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not the woman to love any oae whom she caniu 
respect" 

Herr Mflller langhed a low bitter laugh, qui 
unlike himself. Then he replied, — 

"As for that matter, air, you are young; you have.j 
had no great experience of women. From what my ,J 
sister tells me there can be litUe doubt of Thekla'a 
feeling towards him. 3he found them standing to- 
gether by the window; his arm round Tbekla's waist, - 
and whispering in her ear — and to do the maiden J 
justice she is not the one to suffer such familiantiea J 
from every one. No" — continued he, still i 
same contemptuous tone — "you'll find she will 
make excuses for his fanlts and vices; or else, which 
is perhaps more likely, she will not believe your 
story, though I who tell it you can vouch for the 
truth of every word I say." He turned short away 
and left the room. Presently I saw his stalwart 
figure in the hill-side vineyard, before my windows, 
scaling the steep ascent witli long regular steps, . 
going to the forest beyond. I was otherwise occupied 
than in watching his progress during the next hour; 
at the end of that time he re-entered my room, 
looking heated and slightly tired, as if he had been 
walking fast, or labouring hard; but with the cloud 
off his brows, and the kindly light shining once again 
out of bis honest eyes. 

"I ask your pardon, sir," he began, "for troub- 
ling yon afresh. I believe I was possessed by the 
devil this morning. I have been thinking it over. One 
has perhaps no right to rule for another person's 
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happinesB. To Lave eucli a" — here the honest 
fellow choked a little — "such a woman aa Thekla 
to love him ought to raise any mau. Besides, I am 
no judge for him or for her. I have found out (Jus 
moraing that I love her myself, and so the end of it 
is, that if you, sir, who are so kind as to interest 
yonrself in the matter, and if you think it is really 
her heart's desire to marry this man —~ which ought 
to he his salvation both for earth and heaven — I 
skall he very glad to go halves with you in any 
place for setting them up in the inn at Altenahr; 
only allow me to see that whatever money we ad- 
vance is well and legally tied up, so that it is secured 
to her. And be so kind as to take no notice of what 
I have said about ray having found out that I have 
loved her; I named it as a kind of apology for my 
hard words this morning, and as a reason why I was 
not a fit judge of what was hest." He had hurried 
on, so that I could not have stopped his eager speak- 
ing even had I wished to do so; but I was too 
much interested in the revelation of what was pass- 
ing in his brave tender heart to desire to stop him. 
Now, however, his rapid words tripped each other 
np, and his speech ended in an unconscious sigh. 

"But," I said, "since yon were here Thekla has 
come to me, and we have had a long talk. She 
speaks now as openly to me as she would if I were 
her brother; with sensible frankness, where frankness 
is wise, with modest reticence, where confidence 
would be unbecoming. She came to ask me if I 
thought it her duty to marry this fellow, whose very 
appearance, changed for the worse, as she says it is, 



since she laat saw him four years ago, seemed to 
have repelled her." 

"She could let liiai put his arm round her waist 
yesterday," said Herr Miiller, with a return of hia 
morning's aurliness. 

"And she would marry him now if she could be- 
lieve it to be her duty. For some reason of his own, 
this Frana Weber has tried to work upon this 
feeling of hers. He says it would be the saving of 
him." 

"As if a man had not strength enough in him — 
a man who is good for aught — to save himself, hut 
needed a woman to puU him throagh life!" 

"Nay," 1 replied, hardly able to keep from smil- 
ing. "You yourself said, not five minutes ago, that 
her marrying him might be his salvation both for 
earth and heaven." 

"That was when I thought she loved the fellow," 
he answered ijuick. "Now- — but what did yoti say 
to her, sir?" 

"I told her, what I believe to be as true as 
gospel, that aw she owned she did not love him any 
longer now his real self had come to displace his 
remembrance, that she would be sinning in marrying 
him; doing evil that possible good might come. I 
was clear myself on this point, thongh I shouldhave 
been perplexed how to advise, if her love had still 
continued." 

"And what answer did she make?" 

"She went oyer the history of their lives; she 
was pleading against her wishes to satisfy her con- 
science. She said that all along through their child' 
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kcod she had been his strength; that while under 
her personal influence he had been negatively good; 
away from her, he had fallen into mischief — "^ 

"Not to say vice/' put in Herr Miiller. 

"And now he came to her penitent, in sorrow, 
desirous of amendment, asking her for the love she 
seems to have considered as tacitly plighted to him 
in years gone by — " 

"And which he has slighted and insulted. I hope 
you told her of his words and conduct last night in 
the *Adler' gardens?" 

"No. I kept myself to the general principle, 
which, I am sure, is a true one. I repeated it in 
different forms; for the idea of the duty of self- 
sacrifice had taken strong possession of her fancy. 
Perhaps, if I had failed in setting her notion of her 
duty in the right aspect, I might have had recourse 
to the statement of facts, which would have pained 
her severely, but would have proved to her how 
little his words of penitence and promises of amend- 
ment were to be trusted to." 

"And it ended?" 

"Ended by her being quite convinced that she 
would be doing wrong instead of right if she married a 
man whom she had entirely ceased to love, and that 
no real good could come from a course of action 
based on wrong-doing." 

"That is right and true," he replied, his face 
broadening into happiness again. 

"But she says she must leave your service, and 
go elsewhere." 
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"Leave my service she aliall; go elsewhere she 
shall not." 

"I cannot tell what you may have the power of 
iaduciug her to do; but she seems to me very re- 
solute." 

"Why?" said he, firing round at me, as if I had 
made her resolute. 

"She says your sister spoke to her before tlie 
maids of the household, and before some of the 
townspeople, in a way that she could not stand-, and 
that you yourself by your manner to her last night 
showed how she had lost your respect. She added, 
with her face of pure maidenly truth, that he had 
come into such close contact with her only the in- 
stant before your sister had entered the room." 

"With your leave, sir," said Herr Miiller, turn- 
ing towards the door, "I will go and set all that 
right at once." 

It was easier said than done. When I next saw 
Thekla, her eyes were swollen up with crying, but 
she was silent, almost defiant towards me. A look 
of resolute determination had settled down upoa her 
face. I learnt afterwards that parts of my conver- 
sation with Herr Miiller had been injudieiouHly 
quoted by him in the talk he had had with her. I 
thought I would leave her to herself, and wait till 
she unburdened herself of the feeling of unjust re- 
sentment towards me. But it was days before she 
spoke to me with anything like her former frank- 
ness. I had heard all about it from my host long 
before. 

He had gone to her straight on leaving me; and 
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like a foolish, impetuous lover, had spoken out his 
mind and his wishes to her in the presence of his 
sister, who, it must be remembered, had heard no 
explanation of the conduct which had given her 
propriety so great a shock the day before. Herr 
Miiller thought to re-instate Thekla in his sister's 
good opinion by giving her in the Fraulein's very 
presence the highest possible marjt of his own love 
and esteem. And there in the kitchen, where the 
FrSulein was deeply engaged in the hot work of 
making some delicate preserve on the stove, and 
ordering Thekla about with short, sharp displeasure 
in her tones, the master had come in, and possessing 
himself of the maiden's hand, had, to her infinite 
surprise — to his sister's infinite indignation — made 
her the offer of his heart, his wealth, his life; had 
begged of her to marry him. I could gather from 
his account that she had been in a state of trembling 
discomfiture at first; she had not spoken, but had 
twisted her hand out of his, and had covered her 
face with her apron. And then the Fraulein had 
burst forth — "accursed words" he called her 
speech. Thekla uncovered her face to listen; to 
listen to the end; to listen to the passionate recrimi- 
nation between the brother and the sister. And then she 
went up, close up to the angry FrSulein, and had said 
quite quietly, but with a manner of final determina- 
tion which had evidently sunk deep into her suitor's 
heart, and depressed him into hopelessness, that the 
FrSulein had no need to disturb herself; that on this 
very day she had been thinking of marrying another 
man, and that her heart was not like a room to let, 
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into wliich AS one tenant went out another might 
enter. Nevertheless, she felt the master's goodnesa. 
He had always treated her well from the time when 
she had entered the house a^ his servant. And Bhs. . 
should be sorry to leave him; sorry to leave thft' J 
children; very sorry to leave little Max; yes, b1i4 
should even he sorry to leave the FrBulein, vito 
was a good woman, only a little too apt to be hard 
on other women. But she had already been that 
very day and deposited her warning at the polie« 
office; the busy time would be soon over, and she 
should he glad to leave their service on All Saints' 
Day. Then (he thought) she had felt inclined to 
cry, for she suddenly braced herself up, and said, 
yea, she should be very glad; for somehow, though 
they had been kind to her, she had been very nn- 
■ happy at Heppenheim ; and she would go back to 
her home for a time, and see her old father and • 
kind step-mother, and her nursling half-sister Id», J 
and be among her own people again. 

1 could see it was tlUs last part that most of all 
rankled in Herr Mtiller's mind. In all probability 
Frani Weber was making his way back to Heppen- 
heim too; and the bad suspicion would keep welling 
up that some lingering feeling for her old lover and 
disgraced playmate was making her so resolute to 
leave and return to Altenalir. 

For some days after this I was the confidant of 
the whole household, excepting Thekla. She, poor 
creature, looked miserable enough; but the hardy, 
defiant expression was always on her face. Lottch«n 
spoke out freely enough; the place would not 
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worth having if Thekla left it ; it was she who had 
the head for everything, the patience for everything; 
who , stood between all the under-servants and the 
Fraulein's tempers. As for the children, poor mother- 
less children! Lottchen was sure that the master did 
not know what he was doing when he allowed his 
sister to turn Thekla away — and all for what? for 
having a lover, as every girl had who could get one. 
Why, the little boy Max slept in the room which 
Lottchen shared with Thekla; and she heard him in 
the night as quickly as if she was his mother; when 
she had been sitting up with me, when I was so ill, 
Lottchen had had to attend to him; and it was 
weary work after a hard day to have to get up and 
soothe a teething child; she knew she had been cross 
enough sometimes; but Thekla was always good and 
gentle with him, however tired he was. And as 
Lottchen left the room I could hear her repeating 
that she thought she should leave when Thekla 
went, for that her place would not be worth 
having. 

Even the Fraulein had her word of regret — 
regret mingled with self-justification. She thought 
she had been quite right in speaking to Thekla for 
allowing such familiarities; how was she to know 
that the man was an old friend and playmate? He 
looked like a right profligate good-for-nothing. And 
to have a servant take up her scolding as an un- 
pardonable offence, and persist in quitting h^ place, 
just when she had l^amt all her work, and was so 
useful in the household — so usrful that the Frau- 
lein could n^ver put up with any fresh, stupid b^wto* 
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maiden, but, sooner than take the trouhle of teach- 
ing the new servant where everything was, and how 
to give out the stores if slie was busy, she would go 
back to Worms. For, after all, housekeeping for a 
brother was thankless work; there was no Batiafying 
men; and Heppenheim was but a poor ignorant 
village compared to Worms, 

She muet have spoken to her brother about tet 
intention of leaving him, and returning to her former 
home; indeed a feeling of coolness had evidently 
grown up between the brother and sister during these 
latter days. When one evening Heir Miiller brought 
in his pipe, and, as his custom had sometimes been, 
sat down by ray stove to smoke, he looked gloomy 
and annoyed. I let him puff away, and take his 
own time. At length he began, — 

"I have rid the village of him at last. I could 
not bear to have him here disgracing Thekla with 
speaking to her whenever she went to the vineyard 
or the fountain. I don't believe she likes him a 
bit" 

"No more do I," I said. He turned on me. 

"Then why did she speak to him at all? Why 
cannot she like an honest man who likes lier? 
Why is she so hent on going home to Altenahr?" 

"She speaks to him because she has known him 
from a child, and has a faithful pity for one whom 
she has known so innocent, and who is now so lost 
in all good men's regard. As for not liking an 
honest man — {though I may have my own opinion 
about that) — liking goes by fancy, as we say in 
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English; and Altenahr is her home; her father's 
house is at Altenahr, as you know." 

"I wonder if he will go there," quoth Herr 
Miiller, after two or three more puffs. "He was fast 
at the *Adler;' he could not pay his score, so he 
kept on staying here, saying that he should receive 
a letter from a friend with money in a day or two; 
lying in wait, too, for Thekla, who is well-known 
and respected all through Heppenheim: so his being 
an old friend of hers made him have a kind of 
standing. I went in this morning &u,d paid his 
score, on condition that he left the place this day; 
and he left the village as merrily as a cricket, car- 
ing no more for Thekla than for the Kaiser who 
built our church: for he never looked back at 
the 'Halbmond,' but went whistling down the 
road." 

"That is a good riddance," said I. 

"Yes. But my sister says she must return to 
Worms. And Lottchen has given notice; she says 
the place will not be worth having when Thekla 
leaves. I wish I could give notice too." 

"Try Thekla again." 

"Not I," said he, reddening. "It would seem 
now as if I only wanted her for a housekeeper. Be- 
sides, she avoids me at every turn, and will not even 
look at me. I am sure she bears me some ill-will 
about that ne'er-do-well." 

There was silence between us for some time, 
which he at length broke. 

"The pastor has a good and comely daughter. 
Her mother is a famous housewife. They often 

Cousin PhiUis, etc, 13 
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have asked me to come to the parsonnge and 
smoke a pipe. When tlie vintage is over, and I 
am less busy, I think. I will go there, and look 
about me." 

"When is the vintage?" asked I. "I hope it 
will take place soon, for I am growing so well and 
strong I fear I muet leave you shortly; but I should 
like to see the vintage first." 

"Oh, never fear! you must not travel yet awhile; 
and Government has fixed the grape-gathering to 
begin on the fourteenth." 

■'What a paternal Government! How does it 
know when the grapes will be ripe? Why cannot 
every man fix his own time for gathering his own 
grapes?" 

"Tliat has never been cur way in Germany. 
There are people employed by the Government to 
examine the vines, and report when the grapes are 
ripe. It is necessary to make laws about it; for, as 
you must have seen, there is nothing but the fear of 
the law to protect our vineyards and fruit-trees; 
there are no enclosures along the Berg-Strasse, as 
you tell me yon have in England; but, as people 
are only allowed to go into the vineyards on stated 
days, no one, under pretence of gathering his own 
produce, can stray into his neighbour's grounds and 
help himself, without some of the duke's foresters 
seeing him." 

"Well," said I, "to each country its own laws." 

I think it was on that very evening that Thekla 
came in for something. She Btopped arranging the 
table-cloth and tJie flowers, as if she had something 
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to say, yet did not know how to begin. At length 
I found that her sore, hot heart, wanted some sym- 
pathy; her hand was against every one's, and 
she fancied every one had turned against her. 
She looked up at me, and said, a little abruptly, — 

"Does the gentleman know that I go on the 
fifteenth?" 

"So soon?" said I, with surprise. "I thought 
you were to remain here till All Saints* Day." 

"So I should have done — so I must have done 
— if the Fraulein had not kindly given me leave 
to accept of a place — a very good place too — 
of housekeeper to a widow lady at Frankfort. It 
is just the sort of situation. I have always wished 
for. I expect I shall be so happy and comfortable 
there." 

"Methinks the lady doth profess too much," 
came into my mind. I saw she expected me to 
doubt the probability of her happiness, and was in a 
defiant mood. 

"Of course," said I, "you would hardly have 
wished to leave Heppenheim if you had been happy 
here; and every new place always promises fair, 
whatever its performance may be. But wherever 
you go, remember you have always a friend in 
me. 

"Yes," she replied, "I think you are to be 
trusted. Though, from my experience, I should say 
that of very few men." 

"You have been unfortunate," I answered; "many 
men would say the same of women." 

She thought a moment, and then said, in a 

/ 13* 
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clianged. tone oi' voice, "The Friiiilein here has been 
much more friendly and helpful of tliese late days 
than her brother; yet I have served him faithfully, 
and have cared for his little Max as thoug-ii he were 
my own brother. But this morning he spoke to me 
for the first time for many days, — he met me in 
the passage, and, suddenly stopping, he said he was 
glad I had met with so comfortable a place, and 
that I was at full liberty to go whenever I liked: 
and then he went quickly on, never wailing for my 
answer." 

"And what was wrong in that? It seems to me 
he was trying to make yon feel entirely at your 
eaae, to do as yon thought best, without regard to 
his own interests." 

"PerbapB so. It is silly, I know," she continned, 
turning full on me her grave, innocent eyes; "bnt 
one's vanity suffers a little when every one is so . 
willing to part with one." 

"Thekla! I owe you a great debt — let me ' 
apeak to you openly. I know that your master 
wanted to marry you, and that you refused hire. Do 
not deceive yourself. You are sorry for that refusal 

She kept her serious look fixed upon me; bnt 
her face and throat reddened all over. 

"No," said she, at length; "I am not sorry. 
What can you think I am made of; hai-ing loved 
one man ever since I was a little child until a fort- 
night ago, and now just as ready to love another? 
I know you do not rightly consider what you say, 
or I shonld take it as an inHult." 
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"You loved an ijoal man; he disappointed yon, 
and you clung to your reraenibrance of him. Hs 
came, and the reality dispelled all illnsions." 

"I do not understand philosophy," said she. "I 
ouly know that I think that Herr Miiller had lost 
all respect for me from what his sister had tuld him; 
and I know that I am going away; and I trust 
I shall be happier in Frankfort than I have been 
here of late days." So saying, she left the room. 

I was wakened up on the morning of the fonr- 
teenth by the merry ringing of chnrch hells, and 
the perpetual firing and popping off of guns and 
pistols. But all this was over by the time I was up 
and dressed, and seated at breakfast in my parti- 
tioned room. It was a perfect October day; the dew 
not yet off the blades of grass, glistening on the de- 
licate gossamer webs, which stretched from flower to 
flower in the garden , lying in the morning shadow 
of the bouse. But beyond the garden, on the sunny 
hill-side, men, women, and children were clamber- 
ing up the vineyards like ants, — busy, irregular in 
movement, clustering together, spreading wide apart, 

— I could hear the shrill merry voices as I sat, 

— and all along the valley, as far as I conld 
wee, it was much the same; for every one filled 
his house for the day of the vintage, that great an- 
nual festival. Lottchen, who had brought in my 
breakfast, was all in her Sunday best, having risen 
early to get her work doue and go abroad to gather 
grapes. Bright colours seemed to abound; I could see 
dots of scarlet, and crimson, and orange through the 
fading leaves; it was not a day to languish in the 
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house; and 1 was on the point of going out by my- 
self, whec Herr Mitller came in to offer rae hia 
sturdy arm, and help me in wiilking to the vine- 
yard. We crept throuffh the garden scented with 
late floTvers and sunny fruit, — wo ])assed through 
the gate I had so often gazed at from the easy-chair, 
and were in tlie busy vineyard; great baskets lay on 
the grass already piled nearly fiill of purple and 
yellow grapes. The wine made from these was far 
from pleasant to my taste; for tlie best Khine wine 
is made from a emaller grape, growing in closer, 
harder clusters; but the larger and less profitable 
grape is by far the most picturesq^ue in its mode of 
growth, and far the best to eat into the bargain. 
Wlierever we trod, it was on fragrant, cruBhed vine- 
leaves; every one we saw had Lis hands and face 
stained with the purple juice. Presently I sat down 
on a sunny bit of grass, and my host left me to go 
farther atield, to lools after the more distant vine- 
yards. I watched his progress. After be left me, 
he took off coat and waistcoat, displaying his snowy 
shirt and gaily-worked braces; and presently he was 
as busy as any one. I looked down on the village; 
the gray and orange and crimson roofs lay glowing 
in the noonday sun, I could see down into the 
streets; but they were all empty — even the eld 
people came toiling up the hill-side to share in the 
general festivity. Lottchen had brought up cold 
dinners for a regiment of men; every one came and 
helped himself. Thekla was there, leading the little 
KnroUne, and helping the toddling steps of Max; 
but she kept aloof from me; for I knew, or suspected, 
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or had probed too much. She alone- looked sad and 
grave, and spoke so little, even to her friends, that 
it was evident to see that she was trying to wean 
herself finally from the place. But I could see that 
she had lost her short, defiant manner. What she 
did say was kindly and gently spoken. The Frau- 
lein came out late in the morning, dressed, I sup- 
pose, in the latest Worms fashion — quite different 
to anything I had ever seen before. She came up 
to me, and talked very graciously to me for some 
time. 

"Here comes the proprietor (squire) and his lady, 
and their dear children. See, die vintagers have 
tied bunches of the finest grapes on to a stick, 
heavier than the children or even the lady can carry. 
Look! look! how he bows! — one can tell he has 
been an attacM at Vienna. That is the court way 
of bowing there — holding the hat right down before 
them, and bending the back at right angles. How 
graceful! And here is the doctor! I thought he 
would spare time to come up here. Well, doctor, 
you will go all the more cheerfully to your next 
patient for having been up into the vineyards. Non- 
sense, about grapes making other patients for you. 
Ah, here is the pastor and his wife, and the Frau- 
lein Anna. Now, where is my brother, I wonder? 
Up in the far vineyard, I make no doubt. Mr. 
Pastor, the view up above is far finer than what it 
is here, and the best grapes grow there; shall I ac- 
company you and madame, and the dear FrSulein? 
The gentleman will excuse me." 

I was left alone. Presently I thought I would 
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walk a little fartlier, or at any rate cliaugo my posi- 
tion. I rounded a comer in the pathway, and there 
I found Thekla, watching by little sleeping Max. 
He lay on her shawl; and over hia head she had 
made an arching canopy of broken vine^branclies, 
so that the great leaves threw their cool, flickering 
shadows on hia face. Ho was smeared all over with 
grape-jnice, his sturdy fingers grasped a half-eaten 
bunch even in his sleep. Thekla was keeping Lina 
quiet by teaching her how to weave a garland for 
her head out of field-flowers and autumn- tinted 
leaves. The maiden sat on the ground, with her 
back to the valley beyond, the child kneeling by 
her, watehing the busy fingers with eager intcntness. 
Both looked up as I drew near, and we exchanged 
a few words. 

"Where is the master?" I asked. "I promised 
to await liia return; he wished to give me his arm 
down the wooden steps; but I do not see him." 

"He is in the higher vineyard," said Thekla, 
quietly, but not looking round in that direction. 
"He will be some time there, I should think. He 
went with the pastor and his wife; he will have to , 
speak to his labourers and his friends. My aim is ! 
strong, and I can leave Max in Lina's care for five , 
minutes. If you are tired, and want to go back, 
let me help you down the steps; they are steep aud 
slippery." 

I had turned to look up the valley. Three or , 
four hundred yards off, in the higher vineyard, 
walked the dignified pastor, and his homely, decorous 
wife. Behind came the Fraulein Anna, in her short- 
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sleeved Sunday gown, daintily holding a parasol 
over her luxuriant brown hair. Close behind her 
came Herr Mtiller, stopping now to speak to his 
men, — again, to cull out a bunch of grapes to tie 
on to the Fraulein's stick; and by my feet sate the 
proud serving-maid in her country dress, waiting for 
my answer, with serious, up-turned eyes, and sad, 
composed face. 

"No, I am much obliged to you, Thekla; and 
if I did not feel so strong I would have thankfully 
taken your arm. But I only wanted to leave a mes- 
sage for the master, just to say that I have gone 
home." 

"Lina will give it to the father when he comes 
down," said Thekla. 

I went slowly down into the garden. The great 
labour of the day was over, and the younger part of 
the population had returned to the village, and were 
preparing the fireworks and pistol-shootings for the 
evening. Already one or two of those well-known 
German carts (in the shape of a V) were standing 
near the vineyard gates, the patient oxen meekly 
waiting while basketful after basketful of grapes 
were being emptied into the leaf-lined receptacle. 

As I sat down in my -easy-chair close to the open 
window through which I had entered, I could see 
the men and women on the hill-side drawing to a 
centre, and all stand round the pastor, bareheaded, 
for a minute or so. I guessed that some words of 
holy thanksgiving were being said, and I wished 
that I had stayed to hear them, aJid mark my espe- 
cial gratitude for having been spared to see that 
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day. TLen I heard the distant voices, the deep 
tones of the men, tlio shriller pipes of women and 



harveat-hymn, which 
then silence, 
ig- was Kpoken by the 
and then they once 
llage, Eome tu finisli 



children, join in tlie Gei 
is generally sung on such c 
while I concluded that a blessi 
pastor, with ontstretched arms 
more dispersed, some to the ^ 

their labours for the day among the vines, 1 saw 
Thekla coming through the garden with Max in her 
arras, and Lina clinging t« her woollen skirts. Thekla 
made tor my open window; it was rather a shorter 
passage into the house than round by the door. "I 
may come tlu-ougb, may I not?" she aaked, softly. 
"I fear Max is not well; I cannot understand his 
look, and he wakened up so strange!" She paused 
to let me see the child''s face; it was flushed almost 
to a crimson look of heat, and his breathing was 
laboured and uneasy, his eyes half-open and filmy. 

"Something is wrong, I am snre," said I. "I 
don't know anything about children, but Le is not in 
the least like himself" 

She bent down and kissed the cheek so tenderly 
that she would not Lave bruised the petal of a rose. 
"Heart's darling," she murmured. He ijuiVered all 
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over at her touch, working his fingers in an unnatural 
kind of way, and ending with a convulsive twitching 
all over his body. Lina began to cry at the grave, 
anxious look on our faces. 

"You had better call the Fraulein to look at 
him," said I. "I feel sure he ought to have a doctor; 
I should say he was going to have a fit." 

"The Fraulein and the master are gone to the 
pastor's for coffee, and Lottchen is in the higher 
vineyard, taking the men their bread and beer. Could 
you find the kitchen girl, or old Karl? he will be 
in the stables, I think. I must lose no time." Al- 
most without waiting for my reply, she had passed 
through the room, and in the empty house I could 
hear her firm, careful footsteps going up the stair; 
Lina's pattering beside her; and the one voice wail- 
ing, the other speaking low comfort. 

I was tired enough, but this good family had 
treated me too much like one of their own for me not 
to do what I could in such a case as this. I made 
my way out into the street, for the first time since 
I had come to the house on that memorable evening 
six weeks ago. I bribed the first person I met to 
guide me to the doctor's, and send him straight down 
to the "Halbmond," not staying to listen to the 
thorough scolding he fell to giving me; then on to 
the parsonage, to tell the master and the Fraulein of 
the state of things at home. 

I was sorry to be the bearer of bad news into 
such a festive chamber as the pastor's. There they 
sat, resting after heat and fatigue, each in their best 
gala dress, the table spread with "Dicker-milch," 



potato-salad, cakes of various Gbapes and kiuds — 
all the dainty catos dear to the German palate. Tlie 
pastor was taUtiiig to Heir MitUer, who stood near 
tho pretty young Fraulein Anna, in her fresh white 
chemisette, with her round white arms, and her 
youthfiil coquettish airs, as she prepared to pour out 
the coffee; our Traulein was talking busily to the 
Frau Mama; the younger boys and girls of the fa- 
mily filling up the room. A ghost would have 
startled the assembled party less than I did, and 
would probably have been more welcome, coQHidering 
the news I brought. As he listened, the master 
caught up hie hat and went forth, without apology 
or farewell. Our Frifulein made up for both, and 
questioned me fully; but now she, I could see, was 
in haste to go , although restrained by her manuera, 
and tiie kiud-hearted Frau Pastorin soon set her at 
liberty to follow her inclination. As for me I was 
dead-beat, and only too glad to avail myself of the 
hospitable couple's pressing request that I would stop 
and share their meal. Otlier magnates of the village 
came in presently, and relieved me of the strain of 
keeping up a Oermau conversation about notliing at 
ail with entire strangers. The pretty Fraulein's face 
had clouded over a little at Herr MilUer's sudden 
departure; but she was soon as bright as could be, 
giving private chase and sudden little scoldings to 
her brothers, as they made raids upon the dainties 
undt'r her charge. After I was duly rested and re- 
freshed, I took my leave; for I, too, had my quieter 
anxieties about the sorrow Jn the Miiller family. 
Tlie only person I could see at tlie "Halhmond" 
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was Lottchen; every one else was busy about die 
poor little Max, who was passing from one fit into 
another. I told Lottchen to ask the doctor to come 
in and see me before he took his leave for the night, 
and tired as I was, I kept up till after his visit, 
though it was very late before he came; I could see 
from his face how anxious he was. He would give 
me no opinion as to the child's chances of recovery, 
from which I guessed that he had not much hope. 
But when I expressed my fear he cut me very short. 

"The truth is, you know nothing about it; no 
more do I, for that matter. It is enough to try any 
man, much less a father, to hear his perpetual moans 
— not that he is conscious of pain, poor little worm ; 
but if she stops for a moment in her perpetual car- 
rying him backwards and forwards, he plains so 
piteously it is enough to — enough to make a man 
bless the Lord who never led him into the pit of 
matrimony. To see the father up there, following 
her as she walks up and down the room, the child's 
head over her shoulder, and Mtiller trying to make 
the heavy eyes recognize tHe old familiar ways of 
play, and the chirruping sounds which he can scarce 
make for crying — I shall be here to-morrow early, 
though before that either life or death will have 
come without the old doctor's help." 

All night long I dreamt my feverish dream — of 
the vineyard — the carts, which held little coffins 
instead of baskets of grapes — of the pastor's 
daughter, who would pull the dying child out of 
Thekla's arms; it was a bad, weary night! I slept 
long into the morning; the broad daylight filled my 
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room, and yet no one had been near lo waken me! 
Did that mean life or death? 1 got up and dressed 
as fast as I could; for I was aching all over with 
the fatigue of the day before. Out into the eitting- 
room; the table was laid for breakfast, but no one 
was there. 1 passed into the house beyond, up tlie 
stairs, blindly seeking for the room where I might 
kni>w whether it was life or death. At tlie door of 
a room I found Lottcbon crying; at the sight of mo 
in that unwonted place she started, and began some 
kind of apology, broken both by tears and smiles, as 
she told me that the doctor said the danger was over 
- — past, and tiiat Max was sleeping a gentle peaceful 
slurahor in Thekla's arms — -arms that had- held him 
all through the livelong night 

"Look at him, sir; only go in softly; it is a 
pleasure to see the child to-day; tread softly, sir." 

8ho opened the chamber-door. I could see Thekla 
sitting, propped up by cushions and stools, holding 
her heavy burden, and bending over him with a 
look of tenderest love. Not far off stood the Friu- 
lein, all disordered and tearful, stirring or seasoning 
some hot soup, while the master stood by her im- 
patient As soon as it was cooled or seasoned enough 
he took the basin and went to Thekla, and said 
something very low; she lifted iip her head, and I 
coold see her face; pale, weary with watching, but 
with a soft peaceful look upon it, which it bad not 
worn for weeks. Fritz Mtiller began to feed her, 
for her hands were occupied in holding his child; I 
could not help remembering Mrs. Inchhald's pretty 
description of IJorritortli's anxiety in feeding Miss 
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Milner; she compares it, if I remember rightly, to 
that of a tender-hearted boy, caring for his darling 
bird, the loss of which would embitter all the joys 
of his holidays. We closed the door without noise, 
so as not to waken the sleeping child. Lottchen 
brought me my coffee and bread; she was ready 
either to laugh or to weep on the slightest occasion. 
I could not tell if it was in innocence or mischief. 
She asked me the following question, — 

"Do you think Thekla will leave to-day, sir?" 

In the afternoon I heard Thekla's step behind my 
extemporary screen. I knew it quite well. She 
stopped for a moment before emerging into my view. 

She was trying to look as composed as usual, 
but, perhaps because her steady nerves had been 
shaken by her night's watching, she could not help 
faint touches of dimples at the corners of her mouth, 
and her eyes were veiled from any inquisitive look 
by their drooping lids. 

"I thought you would like to know that the 
doctor says Max is quite out of danger now. He 
will only require care." 

"Thank you, Thekla; Doctor — has been in already 
this afternoon to tell me so, and I am truly glad." 

She went to the window, and looked out for a 
moment. Many people were in the vineyards again 
to-day; although we, in our household anxiety, had 
paid them but little heed. Suddenly she turned round 
into the room, and I saw that her face was crimson 
with blushes. In another instant Herr Mtiller entered 
by the window. 

"Has she told you, sir?" said he, possessing him- 
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self of her hand, and looking nil a-gtow wit!i happiness. 
"Hast thou told our good friend?" addressing her. 

"No. I was going to tell him, but I did not 
know how to begin." 

"Then I will prompt thee. Say after me — 'I 
Lave been a wilful, foolish woman — '" 

She wrenched her hand out of his, Lalf-laughing 
— "I am a foolish woman, for T have promi-sed to 
marry him. But he is a still more foolish man, for 
he wishes to many me. That is what I say." 

"And I have sent Bahette to Frankfort with the 
pastor. He is going there, and will explain all to 
J'Vau V. Schmidt; and Babette will servo her for a 
time. When Mas is well enough to have the change 
of air the doctor prescribes for him, thou slialt take 
him to Altenalir, and thither will I also go; and 
become known to thy people and thy father. And 
before Christmas the gentleman here shall dance at 
our wedding." 

"I must go home to England, dear friends, be- 
fore many days are over. Perhaps we may travel 
together as far as Kemagen. Another year I will 
come back to Heppenlieim and see you." 

As I planned it, so it was. We left Heppenheim 
all together on a lovely All-Saints' Uay. TIio day 
before — the day of All-Souls — I had watched 
Fritz and Thekla lead little Lina up t» the Acre of 
God, the Field of Rest, to hang the wreath of im- 
mortelles on her mother's grave. Peace be with tlie 
dead and the living. 



CURIOUS, IF TRUE. 

(EXTBAGT FBOM A LsTTEB FROM RiCHAKD WHITTlNaHAM, EsQ.) 



You were formerly so much amused at my pride 
in my descent from that sister of Calvin's, who mar- 
ried a Whittingham, Dean of Durham, that I doubt 
if you will be able to enter into the regard for my 
distinguished relation that has led me to France, in 
order to examine registers and archives, which, I 
thought, might enable me to discover collateral de- 
scendants of the great reformer, with whom I might 
call cousins. I shall not tell you of my troubles 
and adventures in this research; you are not worthy 
to hear of them; but something so curious befel me 
one evening last August, that if I had not been per- 
fectly certain I was wide awake, I might have taken 
it for a dream. 

For the purpose I have named, it was necessary 
that I should make Tours my head-quarters for a 
time. I had traced descendants of the Calvin family 
out of Normandy into the centre of France; but I 
found it was necessary to have a kind of permission 
from the bishop of the diocese before I could see 
certain family papers, which had fallen into the pos- 
session of the Church; and, as I had several English 
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Mends at Tours, I awaited the answer to my request 
to Monseignenr de — , at that town. I was ready 
to accept any invitation-, but I received very few; 
and was sometimes a. little at a lass what to do with 
my evenings. The table d'hote was at five o'clock; 
I did not wish to go to the expense of a private 
aitting-room , disliked the dinnery atmosphere of the 
salle A mang^ , could not play either at pool or 
hilliarda, and the aspect of my fellow guests was uu- 
preposfiessing enough to make me unwilling to enter 
into any tete-b-tete gamblings with them. So I usu- 
ally rose from table early, and tried to make the 
most of the remaining light of the August evenings 
in walking briskly off to explore tlie surrounding 
country ; the middle of the day was too hot for this 
purpose, and bet fer employed in lounging on a bench 
in the Boulevards, lazily listening to the distant band, 
and noticing with equal laziness the faces and figures 
of the women who pasaed by. 

One Thursday evening, the 18th of August it 
was, I think, I had gone further than usual in my 
walk, and I found that it was later than I bad ima- 
gined when I paused to turn back. I fancied I could 
make a round; I had enough notion of the direction 
in which I was, to see that by turning up a narrow 
straight lane to my left I should shorten my way 
back to Tours. And so I believe I should have 
done, could I have found an outlet at the right place, 
but field-pullis are almost unknown in that part of 
Prance, and my lane, stiff and straight as any street, 
and marked into terribly vanishing perspective by 
the regular row of poplars on each side, seemed in- 
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terminable. Of course night came on, and I was in 
darkness. In England I might have had a chance 
of seeing a light in some cottage only a field or two 
off, and asking my way from the inhabitants; but 
here I could see no such welcome sight; indeed, I 
believe French peasants go to bed with the summer 
daylight, so if there were any habitations in the 
neighbourhood I never saw them. At last — I be- 
lieve I must have walked two hours in the darkness, 
— I saw the dusky outline of a wood on one side 
of the weariful lane, and, impatiently careless of 
all forest laws and penalties for trespassers, I made 
my way to it, thinking that if the worst came to 
the worst, I could find some covert — some shelter 
where I could lie down and rest, until the morning 
light gave me a chance of finding my way back to 
Tours. But the plantation, on the outskirts of what 
appeared to me a dense wood, was of young trees, 
too closely planted to be more than slender stems 
growing up to a good height, with scanty foliage 
on their summits. On I went towards the thicker 
forest, and once there I slackened my pace, and be- 
gan to look about me for a good lair. I was as 
dainty as Lochiers grandchild, who made his grand- 
sire indignant at the luxury of his pillow of snow: 
this brake was too fiiU of brambles, that felt damp 
with dew; there was no hurry, since I had given up 
all hope of passing the night between four walls; 
and I went leisurely groping about, and trusting that 
there were no wolves to be poked out of their sum- 
mer drowsiness by my stick, when all at once I saw 
a chS,teau before me, not a quarter of a mile off, at 
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the end of what Beemod to be an ancient avenne 

(now ovei^own and irregular), whicli I happened to 
be creseing, when I looked to my right, and saw the 
welcome sight. Large, stately, aiid dark was ita 
outline against the dusky night-sky; there were pepper- 
bmeB and tourelles and what-not fantastically going' 
up into the dim starlight. And more to the purpose 
Ktill, though I could not see the details of the building 
that 1 'was now facing, it was plain enough that 
therewere lights in many 'windows, as if some great 
entertainment was going on. 

"They are hospitable people, at any rate," thought 
I. "Perhaps they will give me a bed. I don't sup- 
pose French propri^taires have traps and horses quite 
as plentiful as English gentlemen; but they are evi- 
deutly having a large party, and some of their guests 
may be from Tours, and will give me a cast back 
to the Lion d'Or. I am not proud, and I am dog- 
tired. I am not above hanging on behind, if need 
be." 

80, putting a little briskness and spirit into my 
walk, I went up to the door, irhich was standing 
open, most hospitably, and showing a large lighted 
hall, all hung round with s|joils of the chase, armour, 
&c., the details of which I had not time to notice, 
for tho instimt I stood on the threshold a huge 
porter appeared, in a strange, old-fashioned dress, a 
kind of livery which well befitted the general appear- 
ance of tiie house. Ho asked me, in French (so curi- 
ously pronounced that I thought I had hit upon a 
new kind of patoiii), my name, and whence I came, 
I thonght he would not ba much tiie wiser, still it 
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was but civil to give it before I made my request 
for assistance; so, in reply, I said — 

"My name is Whittingham — Kichard Whitting- 

liam, an English gentleman, staying at ." To 

my infinite surprise, a light of pleased intelligence 
came over the giant's face; he made me a low bow, 
and said (still in the same curious dialect) that I 
was welcome, that I was long expected. 

"Long expected!" What could the fellow mean? 
Had I stumbled on a nest of relations by John 
Calvin's side, who had heard of my genealogical in- 
quiries, and were gratified and interested by them? 
But I was too much pleased to be under shelter for 
the night to think it necessary to account for my 
agreeable reception before I enjoyed it. Just as he 
was opening the great heavy hattanta of the door 
that led from the hall to the interior, he turned 
round and said, — 

"Apparently Monsieur le G^anquilleur is not 
come with you." 

"No! I am all alone; I have lost my way," — 
and I was going on with my explanation, when he, 
as if quite indifferent to it, led the way up a great 
stone staircase, as wide as many rooms, and having 
on each landing-place massive iron wickets, in a 
heavy framework; ^hese the porter unlocked with 
the solemn slowness of age. Indeed, a strange, mys- 
terious awe of the centuries that had passed away 
since this chateau was built, came over me as I 
waited for the turning of the ponderous keys in the 
ancient locks. I could almost have fancied that I 
heard a mighty rushing murmur (like the ceaseless 
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sound of a distant seft, ebbing and flowing for ever 
and for ever), coming forth from the great vacant 
galleries that opened out on each side of the broad 
Btaircase, and were to be dimly perceived in the 
darkness above us. It was as if the voices of genera- 
tions of men yet echoed and eddied in the Kilent 
air. It was strange, too, that my friend the porter 
going before me, ponderously infirm, with his feeble | 
old hands striving in vain to keep the tall flambeaii | 
lie Leld steadily before him, — strange, I say, that 
bo was the only domestic I saw in the vast balls 
and passages, or met with on the grand staircase. 
At length we stood before the gilded doors that led 
into the saloon where the family — - or it might be 
the company, so great was the buzz of voices — 
was assembled. I would have remonstrated when I 
found he was going to introduce me, dusty and 
travel- smeare d , in a morning costume that was not 
even my best, into thia grand sahn, with nobody 
knew how many ladies and gentlemen assembled; 
but the obstinate old man was evidently bent upon 
taking me straight to his master, and paid no heed 
ta my words. 

The doors flew open, and I was ushered into a 
saloon curiously full of pale light, which did not 
culminate on any spot, nor procged from any centre, 
nor flicker with any motion of the air, but filled 
every nook and comer, making all things deliciously 
distinct; difFerent from our light of gas or candle, as 
is the diflerence between a clear southern atmosphere 
and that of our misty England. 

At the first moment, my arrival excited no atten- 
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tion, the apartment was so full of people, all intent 
on their own -conversation. But my fiiend the porter 
went up to a handsome lady of middle age, richly 
attired in that antique manner which fashion has 
brought round again of late years, and, waiting first 
in an attitude of deep respect till her attention fell 
upon him, told her my name and something about 
me, as far as I could guess from the gestures of the 
one and the sudden glance of the eye of the other. 

She immediately came towards me with the most 
Mendly actions of greeting, even before she had ad- 
vanced near enough to speak. Then, — and was 
it not strange? — her words and accent were that of 
the commonest peasai^t of the country. Yet she her- 
self looked high-bred, and would have been dignified 
had she been a shade less restless, had her counte- 
nance worn a little less lively and inquisitive expres- 
sion. I had been poking a good deal about the old 
parts of Tours, and had had to understand the dialect 
of the people who dwelt in the Marchd au Vendredi 
and similar places, or I really should not have un- 
derstood my handsome hostess, as she offered to 
present me to her husband, a henpecked, gentle- 
manly man, who was more quaintly attired than she 
in the very extreme of that style of dress. I thought 
to myself that in France, as in England, it is the 
provincials who carry fashion to such an excess as 
to become ridiculous. 

However, he spoke (still in the patoiaj of his 
pleasure in making my acquaintance, and led me to 
a strange uneasy easy-chair, much of a piece with 
the rest of the ^miture, which might have taken its 
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place without any anaclironism by the side of tliat 
in tlie Hfitel Cluny. Tlien again began tbe clatter 
of Freoch voices, wLicb my arrival had for an hi- 
9taat interrupted, and I had leisure to look about 
me. Opposite to me sat a very aweet-looking lady, 
who must have been a great beauty in her youth, I 
flkonld think, and would be charmiug in old age, 
from tbe sweetness of her countenance. She wai^ 1 
however, extremely fat, and on seeing her feet laid J 
up before her on a cushion, I at once perceived tbat 
they were bo swollen aa to render her incapable of 
walking, which probably brought on her excessive 
embonpoint. Her bands were plump and small, hut 
rather coarse-grained in texture, not quite bo clean 
as they might have been, and altogether Dot so aris- 
tocratic-looking as tlie cbarming face. Her dress was 
of superb black velvet, ermine-trimmed, with diamonds 
thrown all abroad over it. 

Not far from her stood the least little man I had 
ever seen^ of such admirable proportions no one could 
call him a dwarf, because with that word we usually 
associate sometliiug of deformity-, hut yet with an 
elfin look of shrewd, hard, worldly wisdom in his 
face that marred the impression which his delicate 
regular little features would otherwise have conveyed. 
Indeed, I do not think he was quite of equal rank 
with the rest of the company, for his dress was 
inappropriate to the occasion (and he apparently 
was an invited, while I was an involuntary guest)-, 
and one or two of his gestures and actions were more 
like the tricks i>f an uneducated rustic than any- 
thing else. To enplniu what I mean: his hoots had 
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evidently seen much service, and had been re-topped, 
re-heeled , re-soled to the extent of cobbler's powers. 
Why should he have come in them if they were not 
his best — his only pair? And what can be more 
ungenteel than poverty? Then again he had an 
uneasy trick of putting his hand up to his throat, as 
if he expected to find something the matter with it; 
and he had the awkward habit — which I do not 
think he could have copied firom Dr. Johnson, because 
most probably he had never heard of him — of trying 
always to retrace his steps on the exact boards on 
which he had trodden to arrive at any particular 
part of the room. Besides, to settle the question, I 
once heard him addressed as Monsieur Poucet, without 
any aristocratic "de" for a prefix; and nearly every 
one else in the room was a marquis, at any rate. 

I say, "nearly every one;" for some strange 
people had the entree; unless, indeed, they were, 
like me, benighted. One of the guests I should have 
taken for a servant, but for the extraordinary in- 
fluence he seemed to have over the man I took for 
his master, and who never did anything without, 
apparently, being urged thereto by this follower. The 
master, magnificently dressed, but ill at ease in his 
clothes, as if they had been made for some one else, 
was a weak-looking, handsome man, continually 
sauntering about, and I almost guessed an object of 
suspicion to some of the gentlemen present, which, 
perhaps, drove him on the companionship of his 
follower, who was dressed something in the style of 
an ambassador's chasseur; yet it was not a chasseur^s 
dress after all; it was something more thoroughly old- 
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world; boots hnlf way up his ridicnlonHly small lags, 
which clattered as he walked along, as if they were 
too large for his little feet; and a great quantity of 
grey fur, as trimming to coat, court-mantle, boots, 
cap - — everything. You know the way in which 
certain countenances remind you perpetually of 8nm.e 
animal, be it bird or beast! Well, this chasseur 
(as I will call him for want of a better name) was 
exceedingly like the great Tom-cat that you have 
seen so often in my chambers, and laughed at almost 
as often for his uncanny gravity of demeanour. Grey 
whiskers has my Tom — gfey whiskers had the 
chasBeur: grey hair overshadows the upper lip of 
my Tom — grey mnstaehios hid that of the chasseur. 
The pupils of Tom's eyes dilate and contract as I 
had thought cats' pupils only could do, until I saw 
those of the chasseur. To be sure, canny as Tom 
is, the chassenr had the advantage in the more in- 
telligent expression. He seemed to have obtained 
most complete sway over his master or patron, whose 
looks he watched, and whose steps he followed, with 
a kind of distrustful interest that puzzled me greatly. 
There were several other groups in the more 
distant part of the saloon, all of the stately old school, 
all grand and noble, I conjectured from their bearing. 
They seemed perfectly well acquainted with etiak 
other, as if they were in the habit of meeting. But 
I was interrupted in my observations by the tiny 
little gentleman on the opposite side of the room 
coming across to take a place beside me. It is no 
difficult matter to a Frenchman to slide into con- 
versation, and BO gracefully did my pigmy friend 
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keep up the character of the nation, that we were 
almost confidential before ten minutes had elapsed. 

Now I was quite aware that the welcome which 
all had extended to me, £rom the portei^ up to the 
vivacious lady and meek lord of the castle, was in- 
tended for some other person. But it required either 
a degree of moral courage, of which I cannot boast, 
or the self-reliance and conversational powers of a 
bolder and cleverer man than I, to undeceive people 
who had fallen into so fortunate a mistake for me. 
Yet the little man by my side insinuated himself so 
much into my confidence, that I had half a mind to 
tell him of my exact situation, and to turn him into 
a friend and an ally. 

*^ Madame is perceptibly growing older," said 
he, in the midst of my perplexity, glancing at our 
hostess. 

^^ Madame is still a very fine woman," replied I. 

"Now, is it not strange," continued he, lowering 
his voice, "how women almost invariably praise the 
absent, or departed, as if they were angels of light, 
while as for the present, or the living" — here he 
shrugged up his little shoulders, and made an ex- 
pressive pause. "Would you believe it! Madame 
is always praising her late husband to monsieur's 
face; till, in fact, we guests are quite perplexed 
how to look: for, you know, the late M. de Eetz's 
character was quite notorious, — everybody has 
heard of him." All the world of Touraine, thought 
I, but I made an assenting noise. 

At this instant, monsieur our host came up to me, 
and with a civil look of tender interest (such as some 
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people put on when tlnej- inquire after your motlw 
about whi)ni they do not «are one straw), asked tf' 
I had heard lately how my cat wan? "How my cat 
■was!" What could the man mean? My cat! CnnWi 
he mean the tailless Tom, born in the Isle of Mi 
and now supposed to be keeping guard against 
incursions of rata and mice into my chambers 
London? Tom is, as yon know, on pretty good tei 
with some nf my friends, using tlieir legs for rubhinj^ 
posts without scruple, and highly esteemed by thesS 
for his gravity of demeanour, and wise manner of 
winking his eyes. But could his fame have reached 
across the Channel? However, an answer must be 
returned to the inquiry, as monsieur's face waa bent 
down to mine with a look of polite anxiety, bo I, in 
my turn, assumed an expression of gratitude, and 
assured him that, to the best of my belief, my 
wan in remarkably good health. 

"And the climate agrees with her?" 
"Perfectly," said I, in a maze of wonder at 
deep solicitude in a tailless cat who had lost one foot 
and half an ear in some cniel trap. My 
a sweet smile, and, addressing a few words to my 
little neighbour, passed on. 

"How wearisome those aristocrats arel" quoth 
my neighbour, with a slight sneer. "Monsienr'a 
conversation rarely extends to more than two sen- 
tences to any one. By that time his faculties are 
exhausted, and he needs the refreshment of silence. 
You and I, monsieur, arc, at any rate, indebted to 
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am rather proud of my descent from families which, 
if not noble themselves, are allied to nobility, — and 
as to my "rise in the world" — if I had risen, it 
would have been rather for balloon-like qualities than 
for mother-wit, to being unencumbered with heavy 
ballast either in my head or my pockets. However, 
it was my cue to agree: so I smiled again. 

"For my part," said he, "if a man does not stick 
at trifles, if he knows how to judiciously add to, or 
withhold facts, and is not sentimental in his parade 
of humanity, he is sure to do well; sure to affix a 
de or von to his name, and end his days in comfort. 
There is an example of what I am saying" — and 
he glanced furtively at the weak-looking master of 
the sharp, intelligent sei-vant, whom I have called 
the chasseur. 

"Monsieur le Marquis would never have been 
anything but a miller's son, if it had not been for 
the talents of his servant Of course you kndw his 
antecedents?" 

I was going to make some remarks on the changes 
in the order of the peerage since the days of Louis XVI. 

— going, in fact, to be very sensible and historical 

— when there was a slight commotion among the 
people at the other end of the room. Lacqueys in 
quaint liveries must have come in from behind the 
tapestry, I suppose (for I never saw them enter, 
though I sate right opposite to the doors), and were 
handing about the slight beverages and slighter viands 
which are considered sufficient refreshments, but which 
looked rather meagre to my hungry appelite. These 
footmen were standing s^Winly opposite to a lady, 
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■ — beautiful, splendid as tlie dawn, but — souud 
asleep in a magnificent settee. A geiitleman who 
showed so muoh irritation at her ill-timed slumbers, 
that I think lie must have been her husband, wax 
trying to awaken her with actions not far removed 
&om shakings. All in vain; she was quite uncon- 
scious of iiis annoyance, or the smiles of the company, 
or the automatic solemnity of the waiting footmen, 
or the perplexed anxiety of monsieur and madame. 

My little friend sat down with a sneer, as if his 
.curiosity was quenched in contempt. 

"Moralists would make aninfinity of wise remarks 
on that scene," said he. "In the first place, note 
the ridiculous position into which their superstitious 
reverence for rank and title puts all these people. 
Because monsieur is a reigning prince over some 
minute principality, the exact sitnation of which no 
one has as yet discovered, no one must venture to 
take their glass of eau sucr^ till Madame la Princesse 
awakens; and, judging from past experience, those 
poor lacqueys may have to stand for a century before 
that happens. Nest — always sjieaking as a moral- 
ist, you will observe — note how difficult it is to 
break off bad habits acquired in youth!" 

Just then the prince succeeded, by what means 
I did not see, in awaking the beautiful sleeper. But 
at first she did not remember where she was, and 
looking up at her husband with loving eyes, she 
smiled and saidr 

"Is it you, my prince?" 

But he WHS too conscious of the suppressed amuse- 
ment of the spectators and his own consequent an- 
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noyance, to be reciprocally tender, and turned away 
with some little French expression, best rendered 
into English by "Pooh, pooh, my dear!" 

After I had had a glass of delicious wine of 
some unknown quality, my courage was in rather 
better plight than before, and I told my cynical 
little neighbour — whom I must say I was begin- 
ning to dislike — that I had lost my way in the 
wood, and had arrived at the chS,teau quite by mis- 
take. 

He seemed mightily amused at my story; said 
that the same thing had happened to himself more 
than once; and told me that I had better luck than 
he had on one of these occasions, when, from his 
account, he must have been in considerable danger 
of his life. He ended his story by making me ad- 
mire his boots, which he said he still wore, patched 
though they were, and all their excellent quality 
lost by patching, because they were of such a first- 
rate make for long pedestrian excursions. "Though, 
indeed," he wound up by saying, "the new fashion 
of railroads would seem to supersede the necessity 
for this description of boots." 

When I consulted him as to whether I ought to 
make myself known to my host and hostess as a 
benighted traveller, instead of the guest whom they 
had taken me for, he exclaimed, "By no means! I 
hate such squeamish morality." And he seemed 
much offended by my innocent question, as if it 
seemed by implication to condemn something in 
himself. He was offended and silent; and just at 
this moment I caught the sweet, attractive eyes of 
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the lady opposite — that lady whom I named at 
first as being no louger in the bloom of youth, hut 
as being somewhat infirm about the feet, which wera 
Hupported on a raised cushion before her. Her looks 
seemed to say, "Come here, and let ua have some 
conversation together;" and, with a bow of Bilent 
excuse to my little companion, I went across to the 
lame old lady. She acknowledged my coming with 
the prettiest gesture of thanks possible*, and, half 
apologetically, said, "It is a little dall to be unable 
to move about on such evenings as this-, but it is a 
j'nst punishment to me for my early vanities. My 
poor feet, that were by nature so small, are now 
taking their revenge for my cruelty in forcing them 
into such little slipperB. .... Besides, monsieur," 
with a pleasant smile, "I tliought it was possible 
you might be weary of the malicious sayings of 
your little neighbour. He has not home the beat 
character in his youth, and such men are sure to be 
cynical in their old age," 

"Wlm is he?" asked I, with English ahrupt- 

"Ilis name is Poucet, and his father was, I be- 
lieve, a wood-cutter, or charcoal burner, or some- 
thing of the sort They do tell sad stories of con- 
nivance at murder, ingratitude, and obtaining money 
on false pretences — but you will think me as bad 
as he if I go on with my slanders. Rather lot us 
admire the lovely lady coming up fowai-ds ua, with 
the roses in her hand — I never see her without 
rr)BeB, they are so closely connected with her past 
history, as you are doubtless aware. Ah, beauty!" 
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said my companion to the lady drawing near to us, 
"it is like you to come to me, now that I can no 
longer go to you." Then turning to me, and grace- 
fully drawing me into the conversation, she said, 
"You must know that, although we never met until 
we were both married, we have been almost like 
sisters ever since. There have been so many points 
of resemblance in our circumstances, and I think I 
may say in our characters. We had each two elder 
sisters — mine were but half-sisters, though — who 
were not so kind to us as they might have been." 

"But have been sorry for it since," put in the 
other lady. 

"Since we have married princes," continued the 
same lady, with an arch smile that had nothing of 
unkindness in it, "for we both have married far 
above our original stations in life; we are both un- 
punctual in our habits, and, in consequence of this 
failing of ours, we have both had to suffer mortifica- 
tion and pain." 

"And both are charming," said a whisper close 
behind me. "My lord the marquis, say it — say, 
*And both are charming.' " 

"And both are charming," was spoken aloud by 
another voice. I turned, and saw the wily cat-like 
chasseur, prompting his master to make civil 
speeches. 

The ladies bowed with that kind of haughty 
acknowledgment which shows that compliments firom 
such a source are distasteful. But our trio of con- 
versation was broken up, and I was sorry for it. 
The marquis looked as if he had been stirred up to 
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make that one speecli, aad tioped that he would not 
be expected U> aay more; while behind him etood 
the chasseur, half impertinent and half servile in his 
ways and attitudes. The ladies, who were real 
ladies, seemed to he sorry for the awkwardness of 
the marquis, and addressed some trifling queslious 
to him, adapting themselves to the suhjects on which 
he could have no trouble in answering. The chas- 
seur, meanwhile, was talking to himself in a growling 
tone of voice. I had fallen a little into the hack- 
ground at this interruption in a conversation which 
promised to be so pleasant, and I could not help 
hearing his words. 

"Really, De Carabas grows more stupid every 
day. I have a great mind to throw off liis boots, 
and leave him to his fate. I was intended for a 
court, and to a court I will go, and make my own 
fortune as I have made his. The emperor will ap- 
preciate my talents." 

And such are the habits of the French, or such 
his forgetfulness of good manners in his anger, that 
he spat right and left on the parquettcd floor. 

Just then a very ugly, very pleasant-looking 
man, came towards the two. ladies to whom I had 
lately been speaking, leading up to them a delicate, 
fair woman, dressed all in the softest white, as if 
she were vrm^e aw llanc. I do not think there was 
a bit of colour about her. I thought I heard her 
making, as she came along, a little noise of pleasure, 
not exactly like tlie singing of a tea-kettle, nor yet 
like the cooing of a dove, but reminding me of each 
sound. 
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"Madame deMioumiou was anxious to see you," 
said he, addressing the lady with the roses, "so I 
have brought her across to give you a pleasure!" 
What an honest, good face! but oh! how ugly! And 
yet I liked his ugliness better than most persons' 
beauty. There was a look of pathetic acknowledg- 
ment of his ugliness, and a deprecation of your too 
hasty judgment, in his countenance that was posi- 
tively winning. The soft, white lady kept glancing 
at my neighbour the chasseur, as if they had had 
some former acquaintance, which puzzled me very 
much, as they were of such different rank. How- 
ever, their nerves were evidently strung to the same 
tune, for at a sound behind the tapestry, which was 
more like the scuttering of rats and mice than any- 
thing else, both Madame de Mioumiou and the 
chasseur started with the most eager look of anxiety 
on their countenances, and by their restless move- 
ments — madame's panting, and the fiery dilation 
of his eyes — one might- see that commonplace 
sounds affected them both in a manner very different 
to the rest of the company. The ugly husband of 
the -lovely lady with the roses now addressed him- 
self to me. 

"We are much disappointed," he said, "in finding 
that monsieur is not accompanied by his countryman 
— le grand Jean d'Angleterre; I cannot pronounce 
his name rightly" — and he looked at me to help 
him out. 

"Le grand Jean d'Angleterre!" now who was le 
grand Jean d'Angleterre? John Bull? John Russell? 
John Bright? 

15* 
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"Jean — Jean" — continued the gentleman, seeing -^H 
my embarrassment. "Ab, these terrible En g'lish names-^^f 
— 'Jean de G^anquilleur!'" ^| 
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And yet the name struct 
me as familiar, but slightly disguised. I repeated it 
to myself- It was mighty like John the Giant-killer, 
only his friends always call that worthy "Jack." J 
said the name aloud. 

"Ah, that is it!" said he. "But why has he n(d 
accompanied you to our little reunion to-night?" 

I had been rather puzzled once or twice before, 
hut this serious question added considerably to my 
perplexity. Jack the Giant-killer had once, it is 
true, been rather an intimate friend of mine, as far 
as (printer's) ink and paper can keep up a friendship, 
but I had not heard his name mentioned for years; 
and for aught 1 knew he lay enchanted with King 
Arthur's knights, who lie entranced until the blast 
of the trumpets of four mighty kings shall call them 
to help at England's need. But the question had 
been asked in serious earnest by that gentleman, 
whom 1 more wished to think well of me than I did 
any other person in the room. So I answered respect- 
fully that it was long since I had heard anything of 
my countryman; but that I was sure it would have 
given him as mnch pleasure as it was doing myself 
to have been present at snch an agreeable gathering 
of friends. He bowed, and then the lame lady took 
up the word. 

"To-night is the night when, of all the year, 
this great old forest sun'ounding the castle is said to 
he haunted by tlje phantom of a little peasant girl 
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who once lived hereabouts; the tradition is that she 
was devoured by a wolf. In former days I have 
seen her on this night out of yonder window at the 
end of the gallery. Will you, ma belle, take mon- 
sieur to see the view outside by the moonlight (you 
may possibly see the phantom-child)-, and leave me 
to a little tete-a-tete with your husband?" 

With a gentle movement the lady with the roses 
complied with the other's request, and we went to a 
great window, looking down on the forest, in which 
I had lost my way. The tops of the far-spreading 
and leafy trees lay motionless beneath us in that 
pale, wan light, which shows objects almost as dis- 
tinct in form, though not in colour, as by day. We 
looked down on the countless avenues, which seemed 
to converge from all quarters to the great old castle; 
and suddenly across one, quite near to us, there 
passed the figure of a little girl, with the "capuchon" 
on, that takes the place of a peasant girl's bonnet 
in France. She had a basket on one arm, and by 
her, on the side to which her head was turned, 
there went a iieolf. I could almost have said it was 
licking her hand, as if in penitent love, if either 
penitence or love had ever been a quality of wolves, 
— but though not of living, perhaps it may be of 
phantom wolves. 

"There, we have seen her!" exclaimed my beau- 
tiftd companion. "Though so long dead, her simple 
story of household goodness and trustful simplicity 
still lingers in the hearts of all who have ever heard 
of her; and the country-people about here say that 
seeing that phantom-child on this anniversary brings 
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good luck for tlie year. Let ub hope that wo shall share 
in tie traditionary good fortune. Ah ! here is Madame 
de Reta — she retains the name of her first husband, 
you know, as he was of Ligher rank than the present." 
Wb were joined by our hostess. 

"If monsieur is fond of the beauties of nature 
and art," said she, perceiving that I had been looking 
at the view from tlie great window, "he will perhaps 
take pleasure in seeing the picture." Here she sighed, 
with a little affectation of grief "You know the 
picture I allude to," addressing my companion, who 
bowed assent, and smiled a little maliciously, as I 
followed the lead of madame, 

I went after her to the other end of the saloon, 
noting by the way with what keen curiosity she 
caught up what was passing either in word or action 
on each side of her. Wlien we stood opposite to the 
end wall, I perceived a full-length j>icturc of a hand- 
some, peculiar-looking man, with — in spite of his 
good looks — a very fierce and stowling expression. 
My hostess clasped her hands together as her arms 
hung down in front, and sighed once more. Then, 
half in soliloquy, she said — 

"He was the love of my youth; his stem yet 
manly character first touched this heart of mine. 
When — when shall I cease to deplore his loss!" 

Not being acquainted with her enough to answer 
tliis question (if, indeed, it were not sufficiently 
answered by the fact of her second marriage), I felt 
awkward; and, by way of saying something, I re- 
marked, — 

"The countenance strikes me as resembling some- 
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thing I have seen before — in an engraving from an 
historical picture, I think; only, it is there the prin- 
cipal figure in a group : he is holding a lady by her 
hair, and threatening her with his scimitar, while 
two cavaliers are rushing up the stairs, apparently 
only just in time to save her life." 

"Alas, alas!" said she, "you too accurately 
describe a miserable passage in my life, which has 
often been represented in a false light. The best of 
husbands" — here she sobbed, and became slightly 
inarticulate with her grief — "will sometimes be 
displeased. I was young and curious, he was justly 
angry with my disobedience — my brothers were too 
hasty — the consequence is, I became a widow!" 

After due respect for her tears, I ventured to 
suggest some commonplace consolation. She turned 
round sharply: — 

"No, monsieur: my only comfort is that I have 
never forgiven the brothers who interfered so cruelly, 
in such an uncalled-for manner, between my dear 
husband and myself. To quote my friend Monsieur 
Sganarelle — *Ce sont petites choses qui sont de 
temps en temps n^cessaires dans Tamiti^; et cinq ou 
six coups d'^p^e entre gens qui s'aiment ne font que 
ragaillardir Taffection.' You observe the, colouring is 
not quite what it should be?" 

"In this light the beard is of rather a peculiar 
tint," said I. 

"Yes: the painter did not do it justice. It was 
most lovely, and gave him such a distinguished air, 
quite different from the common herd. Stay, I will 
show you the exact colour, if you will come near 
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this flambeau!" And going near tlie light, she took 
off a bracelet of hair, with a magnificent clasp 
pearls. It was pocuUar, certainly. 1 did not know 

what to say. "Hia precious lovely beard! 

"And the pearls go so well with the delicate blue!" 

Her husband, who had come up to us, and waited till 
her eye fell upon him before venturing to speak, now 
said , " It is strange Monsieur Ogre is not yet arrived I " 

"Not at all strange," said she, tartly. "He was 
always very stnpid, and constantly falls into mistakes, 
in which he comes worse off; and it is very well he 
does, for he is a credulous and cowardly fellow. Not 
at all strange! If you will" — turning to her hus- 
band, so that I hardly heard her words, until I 
caught- — "Then everybody would have their rights, 
and we should have no more trouble, la it not, 
monsieur?" addressing me. 

"If I were in England, I should imagine madame 
was speaking of the refoiia bill, or the milleonittm, 
. — but I am in ignorance." 

And just as I spoke, the great folding-doors were 
thrown open wide, and every one started to their 
feet to greet a little old lady, leaning on a thin black 
wand 

"Madame la Feemarraine," was announced by a 
chorus of sweet shrill voices. 

And in a moment I was lying in the grass close 
by a hollow oak-tree, with the slanting glory of the 
dawning day shining ftill in my face, and thousands 
of little birds and delicate insects piping and warbling 
out their welcome to the roddy aplendoi 
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Doctor Brown was poor, and had to make his 
way in the world. He had gone to study his pro- 
fession in Edinburgh, and his energy, ability, and 
good conduct had entitled him to some notice on 
the part of the professors. Once introduced to the 
ladies of their families , his prepossessing appearance 
and pleasing manners made him a universal favour- 
ite, and perhaps no other student received so many 
invitations to dances and evening parties, or was so 
often singled out to fill up an odd vacancy at the 
last moment at the dinner-table. No one knew par- 
ticularly who he was, or where he sprang from; but 
then he had no near relations, as he had once or 
twice observed; so he was evidently not hampered 
with low-bom or low-bred connections. He had 
been in mourning for his mother when he first came 
to college. 

All this much was recalled to the recollection of 
Professor Frazer by his niece Margaret, as she stood 
before him one morning in his study, telling him, in 
a low, but resolute voice, that the night before 
Doctor James Brown had offered her marriage — 
that she had accepted him, — and that he was in- 
tending to call on Professor Frazer (her uncle and 
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natural guardian) tLat very morning, to obtain hia 
consent to tlieir engagement. Professor Frazer was 
perfectly aware, from Margaret's manner, tLat liis 
consent was regarded by her as a mere form, for 
that her mind was made up: and he had more than 
once had occasion to find out how inflexible she 
could be. Tet he too was of tbe same blood, and 
held to his own opinions in the same obdurate manner. 
llie consequence of which frequently waa, that nncle 
and niece had argued themselves into mutual hitfar- 
ness of feeling, without altering each other's opinions 
one jot. But Professor Prazer could not restrain 
himself on this occasion of all others. 

"Then, Margaret, you will jnst quietly settle 
down to be a beggar, for that lad Brown has little 
or no money to think of marrying upon: you that 
might be my Lady Kennedy, if you would." 

"I could not, uncle." 

"Nonsense, child. Sir Alexander is a personable 
and agreeable man, — middle-aged, if yon will — 
well, a wilful woman maun have her way; but if I 
had had a notion that this youngster was sneaking 
into my house to cajole youintofancyinghim, I would 
have seen him far enough before I had ever let yonr 
aunt invite him to dinner. Ay! you may mutter; 
but I say no gentleman would ever have come into 
my house to seduce my niece's affections, without 
firet informing me of his intentions, and asking my 

"Doctor Brown b a gentleman, Uncle Prazer, 
whatever yon may think of him." 

"80 you think — ■ so you think. But who cares 
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for the opinion of a love-sick girl? He is a handsome, 
plausible yonng fellow, of good address. And I 
don't mean to deny his ability. But there is something 
about him I never did like, and now it's accounted 
for. And Sir Alexander — Well, well! your aunt 
will be disappointed in you, Margaret. But you 
were always a headstrong girl. Has this Jamie 
Brown ever told you who or what his parents were, 
or where he comes from? I don't ask about his 
forbears, for he does not look like a lad who has 
ever had ancestors: and you a Frazer of Lovat! 
Fie, for shame, Margaret! Who is this Jamie 
Brown?" 

"He is James Brown, Doctor of Medicine of the 
University of Edinburgh: a good, clever young man, 
whom I love with my whole heart," replied Margaret, 
reddening. 

"Hoot! is that the way for a maiden to speak? 
Where does he come from? Who are his kinsfolk? 
Unless he can give a pretty good account of his 
family and prospects, I shall just bid him begone, 
Margaret, and that I tell you fairly." 

"Uncle" — her eyes were filling with hot indignant 
tears), "I am of age; you know he is good and 
clever; else why have you had him so often to your 
house? I marry him, and not his kinsfolk. He is 
an orphan. I doubt if he has any relations that he 
keeps up with. He has no brothers nor sisters. I 
don't care where he comes from." 

"What was his father?" asked Professor Frazer, 
coldly. 

"I don't know. Why should I go prying into 
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every particular of his family, and asking who Ms 
father was, and what was the maiden name of his 
mother, and when hia grandmother was married?' 

"Yet, I think I have heard Miss Margaret Fraaor 
Bpeak up pretty strongly in favoni of a long line of 
unspotted ancestry." 

"I had forgotten oiir own, I suppose, when I 
spoke so. Simon Lord Lovat is a creditable great- 
nncle to the Fraaers! If all tales be true, he ought 
to have been hanged for a felon, instead of beheaded 
like a loyal gentleman." 

"0! if you're determined to foul yonr own neat, 
I have done. Let James Brown come in; I will 
make him my bow, and thank Mm for condescending, 
to marry a Frazer." 

"Uncle," said Margaret, now fairly crying, "don't 
let US part in anger. We love each other in oar 
hearts. Ton have been good to me, and bo has my 
aimt. But I have given my word to Doctor Brown, 
and I must keep it. I should love him if he was 
the son of a ploughman. We don't expect to be 
rich-, but he has a few hundreds to start with, and 
I have my own hundred a year — " 

"Well, well, child, don't cry. You have settled 
it all for yourself, it seems; so I wash my hands of 
it. I shake off all responsibility. You will tell your 
aunt what arrangements you make with Doctor Brown 
about your marriage, and I will do what yoil wish 
in the matter. But don't send the young man in to 
me to ask my consent, I neither give it nor withhold 
it. It would have been different if it had been Sir 
Alexander." 



I 
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"0! Uncle Frazer, don't speak so. See Dr. Brown, 
and at any rate — for my sake — tell him you 
consent. Let me belong to you that much. It 
seems so desolate at such a time, to have to dispose 
of myself as if nobody owned or cared for me." 

The door was thrown open, and Doctor James 
Brown was announced. Margaret hastened away; 
and, before he was aware, the Professor had given 
a sort of consent, without asking a question of the 
happy young man, who hurried away to seek his 
betrothed; leaving her uncle muttering to himself. 

Both Doctor and Mrs. Frazer were so strongly 
opposed to Margaret's engagement, in reality, that 
they could not help showing it by manner and 
implication; although they had the grace to keep 
silent. But Margaret felt even more keenly than 
her lover that he was not welcome in the house. 
Her pleasure in seeing him was destroyed by her 
sense of the coldness with which he was received; 
and she willingly yielded to his desire of a short 
engagement; which was contrary to their original 
plan of waiting until he should be settled in practice 
in London, and should see his way clear to such 
an income as would render their marriage a prudent 
step. Doctor and Mrs. Frazer neither objected nor 
approved. Margaret would rather have had the 
most vehement opposition than this icy coldness. 
But it made her turn with redoubled affection to her 
warm-hearted and sympathizing lover. Not that she 
had ever discussed her uncle and aunt's behaviour 
with him. As long as he was apparently unaware 
of it, she would not awaken him to a sense of it. 



Besides, they had stood to her so lung in tlie relatit 
of parents, that she felt she had no right to brii 
ia a stranger to sit in judgment upoa them. 

So it was B-ith rather a heavy lieart that she 
ranged their future manage with Doctor Brown; 
able to profit by her aunt's experience and wisdoj 
But Margaret herself was a prudent and sensible 
Although accustomed to a degree of comfort in 
ancle's house that almost amounted to luxury, bIu 
could resolutely dispense with it whe 
quired. When Doctor Brown started for London, to 
seekandpropare their new home, she enjoined him not 
to make any but the most necessary preparations for 
her reception. She would herself superintend all that., 
was wanting when she came. He had some old 
I ture, stored up in a wai'ehouse, which had been 
) mother's. He proposed selling it, and buying new 
.its place. Margaret persuaded him not to do this; 
but to make it go as far as it could. The household 
of the newly-married couple was to consist of a Scotch- 
woman long connected with the Frazer family, who 
was to be the sole female servant; and of a man whom 
Doctor Brown picked up in London, soon after he had 
fixed on a house, — a man named Crawford, who 
had lived for many years with a gentleman now gooei 
abroad, but who gave him the most exeeUeut 
acfer, in reply to Doctor Brown's inquiries. Tl 
gentleman had employed Crawford in a number 
ways; so that in fact he was a kind of Jack-t 
trades; and Doctor Brown, in every letter to 
garet, had some new accomplishment of his sorvant'i 
to relate, which be did with the moi 
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zest, because Margaret had slightly questioned the 
wisdom of starting in life with a man-servant; but 
had yielded to Doctor Brown's arguments on the 
necessity of keeping up a respectable appearance, 
making a decent show, &c., to any one who might 
be inclined to consult him, but be daunted by the 
appearance of old Christie out of the kitchen, and 
unwilling to leave a message with one who spoke 
such unintelligible English. Crawford was so good 
a carpenter that he could put up shelves, adjust 
faulty hinges, mend locks, and even went the length 
of constructing a box out of some old boards that 
had once formed a packing-case. Crawford one day, 
when his master was too busy to go out for his 
dinner, improvised an omelette as good as any Doctor 
Brown had ever tasted in Paris, when he was study- 
ing there. In short, Crawford was a kind of Ad- 
mirable Crichton in his way, and Margaret was quite 
convinced that Doctor Brown was right in his de- 
cision that they must have a man-servant; even be- 
fore she was respectfully greeted by Crawford as he 
opened the door to the newly-married couple, when 
they came to their new home after their short wed- 
ding tour. 

Doctor Brown was rather afraid lest Margaret 
should think the house bare and cheerless in its 
half-furnished state; for he had obeyed her injunc- 
tions and bought as little furniture as might be, in 
addition to the few things he had inherited from his 
mother. His consulting-room (how grand it sounded!) 
was completely arranged, ready for stray patients; 
and it was well calculated to make a good im- 



pression on tbem. There was a Turkey eaqiet oa 
the floor, that had been liis mother's, and was just 
Biifficiently worn to give it the air of respectability 
which handsome pieces of furniture have, when they 
look as if they had not just been purchased for the 
occasion, but are in some degree hereditary. The 
same appearance pervaded the rcwm: the library- 
table {bought second-hand, it must be confessed), the ■ 1 
bureau — that had been his mother's — the leatbe^ J 
chairs (as hereditary as the library- table), the shelveB 
Crawford had put up for Doctor Brown's medical 
books, a good engraving or two on the walls, gave 
altogether so pleasant an aspect to the apartment 
that both Doctor and Mrs. Brown thought, for that 
evening at any rate, that poverty was jnst as com- 
fortable a thing as riches. Crawford bad ventured 
to take the liberty of placing a few flowers about tlie 
room, as his humble way of welcoming bis mistress 
■ — late antumn flowers, blending the idea of summer 
with that of winter suggested by the bright little fire 
in the grate. Christie sent up delicious scones for 
tea; and Mrs. Trazer had made np for her want of 
geniality as well aa she could by a store of marma- 
lade and mutton Lams. Doctor Brown could not be 
easy even in this comfort until he had shown Mar- 
garet, almost with a groan, how many rooroa were 
as yet nnfumished, — how much remained to be 
done. But she laughed at hix alarm, lest she should 
be disappointed in her new home; declared that she 
should like nothing better than planning and con- 
triving-, that, what with ber own talent for upholstery 
and Crawford's for joinery, the rooms should be 
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furnished as if by magic, and no bills — the usual 
consequences of comfort — be forthcoming. But 
with the morning and daylight Doctor Brown's anxiety 
returned. He saw and felt every crack in the ceil- 
ing, every spot on the paper, not for himself, but for 
Margaret. He was constantly in his own mind, as 
it seemed, comparing the home he had brought her 
to, with the one she had left. He seemed constantly 
afraid lest she had repented, or would repent having 
married him. This morbid restlessness was the only 
drawback to their great happiness; and, to do away 
with it, Margaret was led into expenses much be- 
yond her original intention. She bought this article 
in preference to that because her husband, if he went 
shopping with her, seemed so miserable if he suspected 
that she denied herself the slightest wish on the score 
of economy. She learnt to avoid taking him out 
with her when she went to make her purchases, as 
it was a very simple thing to her to choose the least 
expensive thing, even though it were the ugliest, 
when she was by herself, but not a simple painless 
thing to harden her heart to his look of mortifica- 
tion when she quietly said to the shopman that she 
could not afford this or that. On coming out of a 
shop after one of these occasions, he had said — 

"0, Margaret, I ought not to have married you. 
You must forgive me — I have so loved you." 

"Forgive you, James!" said she. "For making 
me so happy! What should make you think I care 
so much for rep in preference to moreen? Don't 
speak so again, please." 

Cottsin PhiUia, etc, 16 
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"0, Margaret! but don't forget how I ask you to 

forgive me." 

Crawford waa everything that he had promised 
to be, and more than could be desired. Ho wa.s 
Hargaret's right band in all her tittle bousebold 
plans, in a way which irritated Christie not a little. 
This feud between Christie and Crawford was indeed 
the greatest discomfort in the household. Crawford 
waa silently triumphant in his superior knowledge 
of London, in his favour up stairs, in his power of 
assisting his mistress, and in the consequent privilege 
of being freqnently consulted. Christie wa e 

regretting Scotland, and hinting at Margar eg 

of one who had followed her fortunes in a ange 
country, to make a favourite of a Strang and ne 
who was none so good as he ought to a she 

would sometimes affirm. But, as she n ugh 

any proof of her vague accusations, Margaret did not 
choose to question her, but set them down to a jealousy 
of her fellow-servant, which the mistress did all in 
her power to heal. On the whole, however, the four 
people forming this family lived together in tolerable 
harmony. Doctor Brown was more than satisfied 
with his house, his servants, his professional prospects, 
and most of all with bis little bright energetic wife. 
Margaret, from time to time, was taken by surprise 
by certain moods of her husband's; but the tendency 
of these moods was not to weaken her affection, 
rather to call out a feeling of pity for what appeared 
to her morbid sufferings and suspicions — a pity 
ready to be turned into sym]jatby, as soon as she 
could discover any definite cause for bis occasional 
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depression of spirits. Cliristie did not pretend to 
like Crawford; but, as Margaret quietly declined to 
listen to ber grumblings and discontent on tbis bead, 
and as Crawford bimself was almost pain^Uy soli- 
citous to gain tbe good opinion of the old Scotcb 
woman, tbere was no open rupture between tbem. 
On tbe wbole, the popular, successful Doctor Brown 
was apparently tbe most anxious person in bis family. 
Tbere could be no great cause for tbis as regarded 
bis money affairs. By one of tbose lucky accidents 
wbicb sometimes lift a man up out of bis struggles, 
and carry bim on to smootb unencumbered ground, 
be made a great step in bis professional progress, 
and tbeir income from tbis source was likely to be 
fully as mucb as Margaret and be bad ever anti- 
cipated in tbeir most sanguine moments, witb tbe 
likelibood, too, of a steady increase as tbe years 
went on. 

I must explain myself more fully on tbis bead. 

Margaret berself bad ratber more tban a hun- 
dred a year; sometimes, indeed, ber dividends bad 
amounted to a hundred and thirty or forty pounds; 
but on that she dared not rely. Doctor Brown had 
seventeen hundred remaining of the three thousand 
left bim by his mother; and, out of tbis, be had to 
pay for some of tbe furniture, tbe bills for wbicb 
had not been sent in at the time, in spite of all 
Margaret^s entreaties that such might be tbe case. 
They came in about & week before tbe time when 
tbe events I am going to narrate took place. Of 
course they amounted to more tban even the prudent 
Margaret bad expected, and she was a little dis- 

16* 
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pirited to find how iniicb money it would uke to 
liquidate them. Bnt, curioDsly and contradictorily 
enough - — ae she had often noticed before — any 
real canse for anxiety or diitappointment did not 
Beein to affect her husband's cheerfulnesB. He langhed 
at her dismay over lier accounts, jingled the proceeds 
of that day's work in his pockets, counted it ont to 
her, and calculated the year's probable income from 
that day's gains. Margaret took the guineas, and 
carried them up stairs to her own secretaire in 
silence; having learnt the difficult art of trying to 
swallow down her household cares in the presence 
of her husband. When she came back she was 
cheerful, if grave. He had taken up the bills in her 
absence, and bad been adding them together. 

"Two hundred and thirty-six pounds," he said, 
putting the accounts away to clear the table for tea, 
as Crawford brought in the things. "Why, I don't 
call that much. I believe I reckoned on their coming 
to a great deal more. I'll go into the City to-morrow, 
and sell out some shares, and set your little heart at 
ease. Now don't go and put a spoonful less tea in 
to-night to help to pay tjiese bills. Earning is better 
than saving, and I am caruiug at a famous rate. 
Give me good tea, Maggie, for I have done a good 
day's work." 

They were sitting in the doctor's consulting-room, 
for the better economy of fire. To add to Margaret's 
discomfort, the chimney smoked this evening. She 
had held her tongue from any repining words; for 
she remamhered the old proverb about a smoky 
chimney and a scolding wife; hut she was more irri- 
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tated by the puffs of smoke coming over her pretty 
white work than she cared to show; and it was in a 
sharper tone than usual that she spoke, in bidding 
Crawford take care and have the chimney swept. 
The next morning all had cleared brightly off. Her 
husbaiid had convinced her that their money matters 
were going on well ; the fire burned briskly at break- 
fast time, arfd the unwonted sun shone in at the 
windows. Margaret was surprised when Crawford 
told her that he had not been able to meet with a 
chimney-sweeper that morning, but that he had tried 
to arrange the coals in the grate so that, for this one 
morning at least, his mistress should not be annoyed, 
and, by the next, he would take care to secure a 
sweep. Margaret thanked him, and acquiesced in 
all his plans about giving a general cleaning to the 
room, the more readily because she felt that she had 
spoken sharply the night before. She decided to 
go and pay all her bills, and make some distant 
calls on the next morning; and her husband pro- 
mised to go into the City and provide her with the 
money. 

This he did. He showed her the notes that even- 
ing, locked them up for the night in his bureau; 
and, lo, in the morning they were gone! They had 
breakfasted in the back parlour, or half-furnished 
dining-room. A charwoman was in the front room, 
cleaning after the sweeps. Doctor Brown went to 
his bureau, singing an old Scotch tune as he left the 
dining-room. It was so long before he came back, 
that Margaret went to look for him. He was sitting 
in the chair nearest to the bureau, leaning his head 
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npon it, in an attitude of the deepest despondem 
He did not Beem to hear Margaret's step, 
made her way amnag rolled-up carpets and 
piled_ on each other. She had to touch him 
shoulder before she coald rouse him. 

"Jatues, Jamea!" she said in alarm. 

He looked up at her almost as if he did not 
know her. 

"0, Margaret!" he said, and took hold of heff 
hands, and hid his face in her neck. 

"Dearest love, what is it?" she asked, thinking 
he was suddenly taken ill. 

"Some one has been to my bureau since last 
night," he groaned, without looking up or moving. 

"And taken the money," said Margaret, in an 
instant understanding how it stood. It waa a great 
blow; a great loss, far greater than the few extra 
pounds hy which the bills had exceeded her calcnla- 
tions: yet it seemed as if she could hear it better. 
"O, dear!" she said, "that is bad; but after all — 
Do yon know," she said, trying to raise his face, so 
that she might look into it, and give him the en- 
couragement of her honest loving eyes, "at first I 
thought yon were deadly ill, and all sorts of dread- 
fiil possibilities rushed through my mind, — it is 
such a relief to find that it is only money - — " 

"Only money!" he echoed, sadly, avoiding her 
look, as if he could not bear to show her how much 
he felt it. 

"And after all," she said, with spirit, "it can't be 
gone far. Only last night here. The chimney-sweeps 
— we must send Crawford for the police directly. 
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You did not take the numbers of the notes?'* ring- 
ing the bell as she spoke. 

"No; they were only to be in our possession one 
night," he said. ' 

"No, to be sure not." 

The charwoman now appeared at the door with 
her pail of hot water. Margaret looked into her 
face, as if to read guilt or innocence. She was a 
prot^g^e of Christie's, who was not apt to accord her 
favour easily, or without good grounds; an honest, 
decent widow, with a large family to maintain by 
her labour, — that was the character in which Mar- 
garet had engaged her; and she looked it. Grimy 
in her dress — because she could not spare the 
money or time to be clean — her skin looked healthy 
and cared for; she had a straightforward, business- 
like appearance about her, and seemed in no ways 
daunted nor surprised to see Doctor and Mrs. Brown 
standing in the middle of the room, in displeased 
perplexity and distress. She went about her busi- 
ness without taking any particular notice of them. 
Margaret's suspicions settled down yet more distinctly 
upon the chimney-sweeper; but he could not have 
gone far, the notes could hardly have got into circu- 
lation. Such a sum could not have been spent by 
such a man in so short a time, and the restoration 
of the money was her first, her only object. She 
had scarcely a thought for subsequent duties, such 
as prosecution of the offender, and the like conse- 
quences of crime. While her whole energies were 
bent on the speedy recovery of the money, and she 
was rapidly going over the necessary steps to be 



iwford be about?" said Margaret, 
ain with vehemence. "0, Craw- 
L at that instant appeared at tlia 
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taken, her husband "sat all poured out intoliia chair," 
as the Germans say, no force in him to keep his 
limbs in any attitude requiring tlie elightest exer- 
tion; hia face sunk, miserable, and with that fore- 
shadowing of the lines of age whieh sudden distress 
is apt to call out on the youngest and smootheat 
faces. 

"What can C 
pulling the bell s 
ford!" as the mi 
door. 

"Is anything the matter?" he said, interrupting 
her, as if alarmed into an unusual discomposure by 
her violent ringing. " I had just gone round the 
comer with the letter master gave me last night for 
the post, and when I came back Christie told me 
you had rung for me, ma'am. I beg your pardon, 
but I have hurried, so," and, indeed, his breati 
did come quickly, and his face was full of penitent 

"0, Crawford! I am afraid the sweep lias got 
into your master's bureau ind taken all the money 
he put there last night. It is gone at any rate. Did 
you ever leave him in tlie room alone? 

"I can't say, ma'am perhaps I did. Yes! I 
believe I did. I remember now — I had my work 
to doi and I thought the charwoman was come, and 
I went to my pantry; and some time after Christie 
came to me, complaining that Mrs. Roberts was so 
late; and then I knew that he must have been alone 
in the room. But, dear me, ma'am, who would 
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have thought there had been so much wickedness in 
him?" 

"How was it he got into the bureau?" said Mar- 
garet, turning to her husband. "Was the lock 
broken?" 

He roused himself up, like one who wakens from 
sleep. 

"Yes! No! I suppose I had turned the key with- 
out locking it last night. The bureau was closed, 
not locked, when I went to it this morning, and the 
bolt was shot." He relapsed into inactive, thoughtftil 
silence. 

"At any rate, it is no use losing time in wonder- 
ing now. Go, Crawford, as fast as you can, for a 
policeman. You know the name of the chimney- 
sweeper, of course," she added, as Crawford was pre- 
paring to leave the room. 

"Indeed, ma^am, Fm very sorry, but I just agreed 
with the first who was passing along the street. If 
I could have known — " 

But Margaret had turned away with an impatient 
gesture of despair. Crawford went without another 
word to seek a policeman. 

In vain did his wife try and persuade Doctor 
Brown to taste any breakfast; a cup of tea was all 
he would try to swallow, and that was taken in hasty 
gulps, to clear his dry throat, as he heard Crawford's 
voice talking to the policeman whom he was usher- 
ing in. 

The policeman heard all, and said little. Then 
the inspector came. Doctor Brown seemed to leave 
all the talking to Crawford, who apparently liked 
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nothing better. Margaret was infinitely i 
and dismayed by the effect the robbery i 
have on her husband's energies. The probable 1 
of such a Bum was bad enough, but there was some- 
thing HO weak and poor in eharacter, in letting it 
affect him so strongly — to deaden oil energy and 
destroy all hopeful spring, that, although Margaret ■ 
did not dare to define her feeling, nor the cause o"' 
it, to herself, she had the fact before her perpetually^ 
that, if she were to judge of her husband from t' ' ' 
morning only, she must learn to rely on hersejq 
alone in all cases of emergency. The inspector 
peatedly turned from Crawford to Doctor and 3 
Brown for answers to his inquiries, 
garet who replied , with terse , short sentences 
very different from Ci'awford's long involved expln 
nations. 

At length the inspector asked to speak to her 4 
alone. She followed him into the nest n 
the affronted Crawford and her despondent husbands J 
The inspector gave one sharp look nt the char 
woman, who was going on with her scouring n"' 
stolid indifference, tnmed her out, and then aakad 
Margaret where Crawford came from, — how lon|^ 
he had lived with them, and various other questions,! 
all showing the direction his suspicions had takui./ 
This shocked Margaret extremely; but she qnicklyJ 
answered every inquiry, and, at the end, watched thi 
inspector's face closely, and waited for the avowal o 
the suspicion. 

He led the way tack to the other room witlion) 
a word, however. Crawford had left, and Doctolj 
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Brown was tiying to read the moming^s letters 
(which had just been delivered), but his hands shook 
so much that he could not see a line. 

"Doctor Brown," said the inspector, "I have 
little doubt that your man-servant has committed this 
robbery. I judge so from his whole manner; and 
from his anxiety to tell the story, and his way of 
trying to throw suspicion on the chimney-sweeper, 
neither whose name nor dwelling can he give; at 
least he says not Your wife tells us he has already 
been out of the house this morning, even before he 
went to summon a policeman; so there is little doubt 
that he has found means for concealing or disposing 
of the notes; and you say you do not know the 
numbers. However, that can probably be ascer- 
tained." 

At this moment Christie knocked at the door, 
and, in a state of great agitation, demanded to speak 
to Margaret. She brought up an additional store of 
suspicious circumstances, none of them much in 
themselves, but all tending to criminate her fellow- 
servant. She had expected to find herself blamed 
for starting the idea of Crawford's guilt, and was 
rather surprised to find herself listened to with at- 
tention by the inspector. This led her to tell many 
other little things, all bearing against Crawford, 
which, a dread of being thought jealous and quarrel- 
some, had led her to conceal before from her master 
and mistress. At the end of her story the inspector 
said: 

"There can be no doubt of the course to be 
taken. You, sir, must give your man-servant in 
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charge. He will be taken before the sitting magjatrate 
directly; and there is already evidence enough to 
make him be remanded for a week; during which 
time we may trace the notes, and complete the 

"Must I prosecute?" said Doctor Brown, almost 1 
lividly pale. "It is, I own, a seriotis loss of money ( 
to me; but there will he the further expenses of the | 
proaecution — the loss of time — the - 

He stopped. He saw his wife's indignant eyes . 
fixed upon him; and shrank from their look of tm- 
consciouB reproach. 

"Yea, inspector," he said, "I give him in charge; 
Do what you will. Do what is right. Of conree, IB 
take the consequences. We take the consequences, i 
Don't we, Margaret?" He spoke in a kind of wild ', 
low voice; of which Margaret thonght it best to take i 
no notice. 

"Tell us exactly what to do," she aiud, ver^ j 
coldly and quietly, addressing herself to the police* 1 

He gave her the necessary directions as to their ■ ' 
attending at the police-office, and bringing Christie 1 
as a witness , and then went away to take measures 
for securing Crawford. 

Margaret was surprised to find Low little harry 
or violence needed to be used in Crawford's arrest J 
She bad expected to hear sounds of commotion i: 
tlie house, if indeed Crawford himself had not taken ' 
the alarm and escaped. Bnt, when she had suggested ' 
the latter apprehension to the inspector, he smiled, .' 
and told her that when he had first heard of the j 
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charge fi*om the policeman on the beat, he had 
stationed a detective officer within sight of the house, 
to watch all ingress or egress; so that Crawford's 
whereabouts would soon have been discovered if he 
had attempted to escape. 

Margaret's attention was now directed to her 
husband. He was making hurried preparations for 
setting off on. his round of visits, and evidently did 
not wish to have any conversation with her on the 
subject of the morning's event. He promised to be 
back by eleven o'clock; before which time, the in- 
spector had assured them, their presence would not 
be needed. Once or twice Doctor Brown said, as if 
to himself, "It is a miserable business." Indeed, 
Margaret felt it to be so ; and now that the necessity 
for immediate speech and action was over, she be- 
gan to fancy that she must be very hard-hearted — 
very deficient in common feeling; inasmuch as she 
had not suffered like her husband, at the discovery 
that the servant — - whom they had been learning to 
consider as a friend, and to look upon as having 
their interests so warmly at heart — was, in all pro- 
bability, a treacherous thief. She remembered all 
his pretty marks of attention to her, from the day 
when he had welcomed her arrival at her new 
home by his humble present of flowers, until only 
the day before, when, seeing her fatigued, he had, 
unasked, made her a cup of coffee, — ^ coffee such 
as none but he could make. How often had he 
thought of warm dry clothes for her husband; how 
wakeful had he been at nights; how diligent in the 
mornings! It was no wonder that her husband felt 
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this discovery of domestic treason 
she who was hard and selfish, and thinking more of I 
the recovery of the money than of the terrible disf- i 
appointment in character, if the charge against Craw- I 
ford were true. 

At eleven o'clock her husband returned i 
cab. Christie had tliougbt the occasion of appearing; 
at a police-office worthy of her Sunday clothes, and 
was as smart as her possessions could make her. 
But Margaret and her husband looked as pale and 
sorrow- stride en as if they had been the accuaed, i 
and not the accusers. I 

Doctor Brown slirank from meeting CrawfordV-' 
eye, aa the one took his place in the witness-box, the 
other in the dock. Yet Crawford was trying — Mar- 
garet was sure of this — to catch liis master's atten- 
tion. Failing that, he looked at Margaret with an 
expression she could not fathom. Indeed, the whole 
character of his face was changed. Instead of the 
calm smooth look of attentive obedience, he had as-- 
snmed an insolent, threatening expression of de- 
fiance; smiling occasionally in B most trnpleasaotiii 
manner, as Doctor Brown spoke of the bureau aottij 
its contents. He was remanded for a week; bnt, the'l 
evidence as yet being far from conclusive, bail fOT-l 
his appearance was taken. 'I'liis bail was offered f 
by his brother, a respectable tradesman, well known 1 
in his neighbourhood, and to whom Crawford had 
sent on his arrest. 

So Crawford was at large again, much to Chria^ ' 
tie's dismay; who took ofl' her Sunday clothes, on 
her return home, with a heavy heart, hoping, rather , 
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than trusting, that they should not all be murdered 
in their beds before the week was out It must be 
confessed, Margaret herself was not entirely free 
from fears of Crawford's vengeance; his eyes had 
looked so maliciously and vindictively at her and at 
her husband, as they gave their evidence. 

But his absence in the household gave Margaret 
enough to do to prevent her dwelling on foolish 
fears. His being away made a terrible blank in their 
daily comfort, which neither Margaret nor Christie 
— exert themselves as they would — could fill up; 
and it was the more necessary that all should go on 
smoothly, as Doctor Brown's nerves had received 
such a shock, at the discovery of the guilt of his 
favourite, trusted servant, that Margaret was led at 
times to apprehend a serious illness. He would pace 
about the room at night, when he thought she was 
asleep , moaning to himself — and in the morning 
would require the utmost persuasion to induce him 
to go out and see his patients. He was worse than 
ever, after consulting the lawyer whom he had em- 
ployed to conduct the prosecution. There was, as 
Margaret was brought unwillingly to perceive, some 
mystery in the case; for he eagerly took his letters 
from the post, going to the door as soon as he heard 
the knock, and concealing their directions from her. 
As the week passed away, his nervous misery still 
increased. 

One evening — the candles were not lighted — 
he was sitting over the fire in a listless attitude, rest- 
ing his head on his hand, and that supported on his 
knee, — Margaret determined to try an experimBnt, 
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to see if she could uut probe, and find out die nature 
of the Bore that he hid with such constant care. She 
took a stool and sat down, at his feet, taking bis 
hand in here. 

"LiMen, dearest James, to an old stoiy I oooel 
heard. It may interest yon. There wi 
phans, boy and girl in their hearts, though they were ' 
a young man and young woman in years. They 
were not brother and sister, and by-and-by they fell 
in love-, just in the same fond silly way you and I 
did, yon remember. Well, the girl was amongst her 
own people, but the boy was far away from his, — 
if indeed he had any alive. Bnt the girl loved him 
so dearly for himself, that sometimes she thought she 
■was glad that he had no one to care for him but 
Just her alone. Her friends did not like him as 
mnch aa phe did; for, perhaps, they were wise, grave, 
cold people, and she, I dare say, was very foolish. 
And they did not like her marrying the boy; which 
was just stupidity in them, for they had not a word 
to say against him. But, about a week before the 
marriage day was fixed, they thought they had fouud 
out something — my darling love, don't take away 
your hand — don't tremble so, only jnst listen! Her 
aunt came to her and said; — 'Child, you mnst giv^-J 
up your lover: his father was tempted, and sinnedji 
and if he is now alive he is a transported convicts 
The marriage cannot take place.' But the girt stood 
np and said: — 'If he has known this great sorrow 
and shame, he needs ray love all the more. I will 
not leave him, nor forsake him, but love him all the 
., aunt, as you 1 



I charge you, ; 
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ceive a blessing for doing as you would be done by, 
that you tell no one!' I really think that girl awed 
her aunt, in some strange way, into secrecy. But, 
when she was left alone, she cried long and sadly, 
to think what a shadow rested on the heart she loved 
so dearly, and she meant to strive to lighten the 
life, and to conceal for ever that she had heard of 
the burden; but now she thinks — 0, my husband! 
how you must have suffered — " as he bent down 
his head on her shoulder and cried terrible man's 
tears. 

"God be thanked!" he said at length. "You 
know all, and you do not shrink from me. 0, what 
a miserable, deceitful coward I have been! Suffered! 
Yes — suffered enough to drive me mad; and if I 
had but been brave, I might have been spared all 
this long twelve months of agony. But it is right I 
should have been punished. And you knew it even 
before we were married, when you might have drawn 
back!" 

"I could not: you would not have broken off 
your engagement with me, would you, under the 
like circumstances, if our cases had been reversed?" 

"I do not know. Perhaps I might, for I am not 
so brave, so good, so strong as you, my Margaret. 
How could I be? Let me tell you more: We 
wandered about, my mother and I, thankful that our 
name was such a common one, but shrinking from 
every allusion — in a way which no one can under- 
stand, who has not been conscious of an inward sore. 
Living in an assize town was tortm-e: a commercial 
one was nearly as bad. My father was the son of ^ 

Cousin PhilliSf etc, 17 
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dignified clergyman, well known to liia bretliren: 
cathedral town was to be avoided, becanse tliere the ] 
circumstance of the Dean of Saint Uotoiph's 
having been transported, was sure to I 
had to be educated; therefore we had to live i 
town; for ray mother could not bear to part from J 
me, and I was sent to a day-Rchool. We were very' I 
poor for onr station — no! we had no station; 
were tlie wife and ciiild of a convict, — - fur my poor I 
mother's early habits, I ahonld have said. Rut, when'* 
I was about fourteen, my father iJied in his exile' 
leaving, as convicts in those days sometimes did, t 
large fortune. Tt nil came to us. My mother shut' J 
herself np, and cried and prayed for a whole i* 
Then she called me in, and took me into lior conn- ' 
sel. We solemnly pledged ourselves to give thft | 
money to some charity, aa soon as I was legally of ' 
age. Till then the interest was laid by, every penny 
of it: though sometimes we were in sore diatresaea 
for money, my education coat so much. But how 
eonld we tell in what way the money had been ac^ ( 
cnmnlated?" Here he dropped his voice. "Sooji 1 
after I was on e-and- twenty, the papers rang with ad- ^ 
miration of the unknown munificent donor of certiun ■ 
sums. I loathed their praises. I shrank from all 
recollection of my father. I remembered him dimly, 
but always as angiy and violent with my mother. 
My poor, gentle mother! irargaref, she loved my , 
father; and, for her sake, I have tried, since herJ 
death, to feel kindly towards his memory. Soon J 
after my mother's death, I came to know you, my J 
jewel, my treasure!" 
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After a while he began again. "But, Mar- 
garet! even now you do not know the worst. After 
my mother's death, I found a bundle of law papers 
— of newspaper reports about my father's irial. 
Poor soul! why she had kept them, I cannot say. 
They were covered over with notes in her hand- 
writing; and, for that reason, I kept them. It was 
so touching to read her record of the days spent by 
her in her solitary innocence, while he was embroil- 
ing himself deeper and deeper in crime. I kept 
this bundle (as I thought so safely!) in a secret 
drawer of my bureau; but that wretch Crawford has 
got hold of it. I missed the papers that very morn- 
ing. The loss of them was infinitely worse than 
the loss of the money; and now Crawford threatens 
to bring out the one terrible fact, in open court, 
if he can; and his lawyer may do it, I believe. At 
any rate, to have it blazoned out to the world, — 
I who have spent my life in fearing this hour! But 
most of all for you, Margaret! Still — if only it 
could be avoided! Who will employ the son of 
Brown, the noted forger? I shall lose all my prac- 
tice. Men will look askance at me as I enter^ their 
doors. They will drive me into crime. I sometimes 
fear that crime is hereditary! O Margaret! what am 
I to do?" 

"What can you do?" she asked. 

"I can refuse to prosecute." 

"Let Crawford go free, you knowing him to be 
guilty?" 

"I know him to be guilty." 

17* 
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"Tben, simply, you cannot do this thing. Toil 
let loose a. criramal upon ttie public." 

"But if I do not, we sLall come to eliame and 
poverty. It is for you I mind it, not for myself. I 
ought never to Lave married." 

"Listen to me. I don't care for poverty; and, 
as for shame, I should feel it twenty times more 
fjrievously, if you and I had consented to screen 
the guilty, from any fear or for any selfish motives 
of onr own. I don't pretend that I shall not feel 
it, when fii'st the truth is known. But my shanie 
will turn iiito pride, as I watch you live it down. 
Ton have been rendered niorhid, dear husband, by 
having something nil your life to conceal. Let the 
world know the tnith, and say the worst You will 
go forth a free, honest, honourable man, able to do, 
your future work without fear," 

"That scoundrel Crawford has sent for an auswo; 
to his impndent note," said Christie, putting in hei< 
head at the door. 

"Stay! May / write it?" said Margaret. 

She wrote: — 



"There!" she said, passing it to her husband-, 
he will see that I know all, and I suspect he has 
reckoned something on your tenderness for ine." 

Margaret's note only enraged, it did not daunt, 
Crawford, Before a week was out, every one who 
cared knew that Doctor Brown, the rising young 
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physician, was son of the notorious Brown the forger. 
All the consequences took place which he had anti- 
cipated. Crawford had to suffer a severe sentence; 
and Doctor Brown and his wife had to leave their 
house and to go to a smaller one; they had to pinch 
and to screw, aided in all most zealously by the 
faithful Christie. But Doctor Brown was lighter- 
hearted than he had ever been before in his con- 
scious Kfe-time. HiiS foot was tiow firmly J)lanted 
on the ground, and every step he rose was a sure 
gain. People did say, that Margaret had been 
seen, in those worst times, on her hands and 
knees cleaning her own door-step. But I don't 
believe it, for Christie would never have let her do 
tlwst. And, as far as my own evidence goes, I can 
duly say that, the last time I was in London, I 
saw a brass-plate with Doctor James Brown upon it, 
on the door of a handsome house in a handsome 
square. And as I looked, I saw a brougham drive 
up to the door, and a lady get out, and go inte 
that house, who was certainly the Margaret Frazer 
of old ddys — graver, more portly, more stem I 
had almost said. But, as I watched and thought, 
I saw her. come to the dining-room window with a 
baby iti her arms, and her whole face melted into 
a smile of infinite sweetness. 

END OP RIGHT AT LAST. 
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Mb. and Mrs. Openshaw came from Manclieater 
to eettle in London. He had been, what ia called 
in Lancashire, a Salesman for a large manufacturing 
firm, who were extending their business, and open- 
ing a warehonse in the city; where Mr. Openshaw 
was now to superintend their affairs. He rather 
enjoyed the change; having a kind of cnriosity 
"about London, which he had never yet been able 
to gratify in his brief visits to the metropolis. At 
the same time, he had an odd, shrewd, contempt 
for the inhabitants; whom he always pictured to 
himself as fine, laay people; caring notlung but for 
fasiiion and aristocracy, and lounging away their 
days in Bond Street, and such places; ruining good 
English, and ready in their turn to despise him as 
a provincial. The hours that the men of business 
kept in the city scandalized him too, accustomed 
as he was to the early dinners of Hancbester folk 
and the consequently far longer evenings. Still, he 
was pleased to go to London; though he would not 
for the world have confessed it, even to himself, 
and always spoke of the step to his friends as one 
demanded of him by the intereats of his employers, 
and sweetened to him by a considerable increase of 
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salary. This, indeed, was so liberal that he might 
have been justiiied in taking a much larger house 
than the one he did, had he not thought himself 
bound to set an example to Londoners of how little 
a Manchester man of business cared for show. In- 
side, however, he furnished it with an unusual 
degree of comfort, and, in the winter-time, he in- 
sisted on keeping up as large £Lres as the grates 
would allow, in every room where the temperature 
was in the least chilly. Moreover, his northern 
sense of hospitality was such, that, if he were at 
home, he could hardly suffer a visitor to leave the 
house without forcing meat and drink upon him. 
Every servant in the house was well warmed, well 
fed, and kindly treated; for their master scorned 
all petty saving in aught that conduced to comfort; 
while he amused himself by following out all his 
accustomed habits and individual ways, in defiance 
of what any of his new neighbours might think. 

His wife was a pretty, gentle woman, of suitable 
age and character. He was forty-two, she thirty-five. 
He was loud and decided; she soft and yielding. 
They had two children; or rather, I should say, she 
had two; for the elder, a girl of eleven, was Mrs. 
Openshaw's child by Frank Wilson, her first hus- 
band. The younger was a little boy, Edwin, who 
could just prattle, and to whom his father delighted 
to speak in the broadest and most unintelligible Lan- 
cashire dialect, in order to keep up what he called 
the true Saxon accent. 

Mrs. Openshaw's Christian-name was Alice, and 
her first husband had been her own cousin. She was 
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the orphan niece of a sea-eaptajn in Liverpool; a ^^H 
quiet, grave little creature, of great personal attfac- ^^H 
tion when she was fifteen or sixteen, with regular ^^| 
features and a blooming complexion. But she was 
very shy, and believed herself to be very stupid and 
awkward; and was frequently scolded by her aimt, 
her own nncle's second wife. Ha when her cousin, 
Frank Wilson, came home from a long ahnence at 
Hea, and first was kind and protective to her; se- 
condly, attentive, and thirdly, desperately in love 
with her, she hardly knew how to be grateful pnnng h j 
to him. It is true, she would Lave preferred hia re-J 
maining in the first or second stages of behavionrj J 
for his violent love puzKled and frightened her. Het I 
nncle neither helped nor hindered the love affair;J 
though it was going on under his own eyes. Frauk'a J 
stepmother had such a variable temper, that therea 
was no knowing whether what she liked one day'3 
she would like the next, or not. At length she went! 
to such extremes of crossness , that Alice was only ■ 
too glad to shut her eyes and rush blindly at the ' 
chance of escape from domestic tyranny offered her 
by a marriage with her cousin; and, liking him better 
than any one in the world, except her uncle {who 
was at this time at sea), she went off one morning — 
and was married to him; her only bridesmaid lieingj 
the housemaid at her aunt's. The consequence was, T 
that Prank and his wife went into lodgings, and J 
Mrs, Wilson rcftised to see them, and turned away 3 
1 Norab, the warm-hearled housemaid, whom they ao- i 
cordingly took into their service. WhenCaptain Wilson j 
returned from his voyage, be was very cordial with i 
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the young couple, and spent many an erening at 
their lodgings, smoking his pipe, arid sipping his 
grog; httt he told them that, lot quietness' sake^, he 
coald not ask them to his own honse; for his wife 
was bitter against them. They were not, however, 
very unhappy about this. 

The seed of future unhappiness lay rather in 
Frank's vehement, passionate disposition; which led 
him to resent his wife's shyness and want of demon- 
strativeness as failures in conjugal duty. He was al- 
ready tormenting himself, and her too, in a slighter 
degree, by apprehensions and imaginations of what 
might befal her during his approaching absence at 
sea. At last, he went to his father and urged him to 
insist upon Alice's being once more received under 
his roof; the more especially as there was now a 
prospect of her confinement while her husband was 
away on his voyage. Captain Wilson was, as he 
himself expressed it, "breaking up," and unwilling 
to undergo the excitement of a scene; yet he felt 
that what his son said was true. So he went to his 
wife. And before Frank set sail, he had the com- 
^fort of seeing his wife installed in her old little garret 
in his father's house. To have placed her in the one 
best spare room, was a step beyond Mrs. Wilson's 
powers of submission or generosity. The worst part 
about it, however, was that the faithful Norah had 
to be dismissed. Her place as housemaid had been 
filled up; and, even if it had not, she had forfeited 
Mrs. Wilson's good opinion for ever. She comforted 
her young master and mistress by pleasant prophecies 
of the time when they would have a household of 
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their own; of which, wliatever service siie might be 
in meanwhile, she should be sure to form a part. 
Almost the last action Frank did, het'ore setting sail, 
was going with Alice to eee Noraii once more at lier 
mother'6 house; and then he went away. 

Alice's father-in-law grow more and more feeble 
as winter advanced. She was of great use to her 
stepmother in nursing and amusing him; and, al- 
though there was anxiety enough in the household, 
there was, perhaps, more of peace than there had 
been for years; for Mrs. "Wilson had not a bad heart, 
and was softened by the visible approach of death 
to one whom she loved, and, touched by the lonely 
condition of the young creature, expecting her first 
confinement in her husband's absence. To this re- 
lenting mood Norah owed the pennisaion to come 
and nurse Alice when her baby was bom, and to 
remain to attend on Captain Wilson. 

Before one letter had been received from Frank 
{who had sailed for the East Indies and China), his 
father died. Alice was always glad to remember that 
he had held her baby in his arms, and kissed and 
blessed it before his death. After that, and the cou- 
seqaent examination into the state of his affairs, it 
was found that he had left tar less property than 
people had been led by his style of living to expect; 
and what money there was, was all settled upon his 
wife, and at her disposal after her death. This did 
not signify much to Alice, as Frank was now first 
mate of his ship, and, in another voyage or two, 
would be captain. Meanwhile he had left her rather 
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more than two hundred pounds (all his savings) in 
the bank. 

It became time for Alice to hear from her hus- 
band. One letter from the Cape she had already 
received. The next was to announce his arrival in 
India. As week after week passed over, and no in- 
telligence of the ship having got there reached the 
office of the owners, and the Captain's wife was in 
the same state of ignorant suspense as Alice herself, 
her fears grew most oppressive. At length the day 
came when, in reply to her inquiry at the Shipping 
Office, they told her that the owners had given up 
hope of ever hearing more of the 'Betsy- Jane,' and 
had sent in their claim upon the Underwriters. Now 
that he was gone for ever, she first felt a yearning, 
longing love for the kind cousin, the dear friend, 
the sympathizing protector, whom she should never 
see again; — first felt a passionate desire to show 
him his child, whom she had hitherto rather craved 
to have all to herself — her own sole possession. 
Her grief was, however, noiseless, and quiet — rather 
to the scandal of Mrs. Wilson; who bewailed her 
stepson as if he and she had always lived together 
in perfect harmony, and who evidently thought it 
her duty to burst into fresh tears at every strange 
face she saw; dwelling on his poor young widow's 
desolate state, and the helplessness of the fatherless 
child, with an unction, as if she liked the excitement 
of the sorrowful story. 

So passed away the first days of Alice's widow- 
hood. By-and-by things subsided into their natural 
and tranquil course. But, as if this young creature 
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was alwftyB to be in name heavy trouble, >wr eire- 
lamb began to be ailing, pining, and sickly. The 
child's myflterintis illness turned oat to be bo me 
affection of the spine, likely to affect health, but not 
to shorten life — at least, so the doetors said. But 
the long, dreary Buffering of one whom a mother 
loTes as Alice loTod lier tnly child , is hard to look 
forward to. Only Norali guessed what Alice suf- 
fered; no one hut God knew. 

And BO it fell out, that when Mrs. Wilson, the 
elder, came to her one day, in violent distress, oc- 
casioned by a very material diminution in the value 
of the property that her husband had left her, — a 
diminution whiuh made her income barely enough 
to support herself, much less Alice — the latter 
could hardly understand how anything whicb did 
not touch health or life coilid cause such, grief; and 
she received the intelligence with irritating com- 
posure. But when, that afternoon, the little sick 
child was brought in, and the grandmother — who 
after all loved it well — began a fresh moan over 
her losses to its unconscious earn — saying how she 
had planned to consult this or that doctor, and to 
give it this or that comfort or luxury in after years, 
but that now all chance of this had passed away — 
Alice's heart was touched, and she drew near to 
Mre. Wilson with unwonted caresses, and, in a spirit 
not unlike to that of Ruth, entreated that, come what 
would, they might remain together. After much dis- 
cussion in succeeding days, it was arranged that Mrs. 
Wilson should take a honse in Manchester, fiimiBh-— 
ing it partly with what fumitiire she had, s 
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viding the rest with Alice^s remaining two hundred 
pounds. Mrs. Wilson was herself a Manchester 
woman, and naturally longed to return to her native 
town; some connections of her own, too, at that time 
required lodgings,, for which they were willing to 
pay pretty handsomely. Alice undertook the active 
superintendence and superior work of the household; 
Norah, willing, faithM Norah, offered to cook, 
scour, do anything in short, so that she might but 
remain with <hem. 

The jplan i^ucceeded. For some years, their first 
lodgers remained with them, and all went smoothly, 
— with the one sad .exception of the little girl's in- 
creasing deformity. How that mother loved that 
child, it is not for words to tell! 

Then came a Weak of misfortune. Their lodgers 
l^t, and no one succeeded to them. After some 
months, it became necessary to remove to a smaller 
house; and Alice's tender conscience was torn by the 
idea that she ought not to be a burden to her 
mother-in-law, but to go out and seek her own 
maintenance. And leave her child! The thought 
came like the sweeping boom of a funeral bell over 
her heart 

By-and-by, Mr. Openshaw came to lodge with 
th^n. He had started in life as the errand-boy and 
sweeperout of a warehouse; had struggled up through 
all the grades of employment in it, fighting his way 
through the ''hard striving Manchester life wiUi 
strong, pushing energy of character. Every spare 
moment of time had bee^ sternly given iMp to self- 
teaching, ^e wias ^ capji|4 a<>eomit|int^ a gw^ 
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French and German scholar, a keen , far-seeing, 
tradesman, — nnderatanding markets, and the bear- 
ing of events, both near and distant, on trade: and 
yet, with such vivid attention to present details, that 
I do not think he ever saw a group of flowers in 
the fields without thinking whether their eolnuta 
would, or would not, form hannonioas contrasts in 
the coming spring mnslins and prints. He went to 
debating societies, and threw himself with all his 
heart and soul into politics; esteeming, it must be 
owned, every man a fool or a knave who differed 
from him, and overthrowing his opponents rather by 
the loud strength of his language than the calm 
strength of his logic. There was something of the 
Yankee in all this. Indeed, his theory ran parallel 
to the famous Yankee motto — "England flogs crea- 
tion, and Manchester flogs England." Such a man, 
as may be fancied, had had no time for falling in 
love, or any such nonsense. At the age when most 
young men go through their courting and matrimony, 
he had not the means of keeping a wife, and was 
far too practical to think of having one- And now 
that he was in easy circumstances, a rising man, he 
considered women almost as incumbrances to the 
world, with whom a man had better have as little to 
do as possible. His first impression of Alice was 
indistinct, and he did not care enough about her to 
make It distinct. "A pretty yea-nay kind of woman," 
would have been his description of her, if he had 
been pushed into a comer. He was rather afraid, in 
the beginning, that her quiet ways aroBe from a list- 
lessness and laziness of character, which would hare 
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been exceedingly discordant to his active, energetic 
nature. But, when he found out the punctuality 
with which his wishes were attended to, and her 
work was done; when he was called in the morning 
at the very stroke of the clock, his shaving-water 
scalding hot, his fire bright, his coffee made exactly 
as his peculiar fancy dictated, (for he was a man 
who had his theory about everything based upon 
what he knew of science, and often perfectly original) 
— then he began to think: not that Alice had any 
peculiar merit, but that he had got into remarkably 
good lodgings; his restlessness wore away, and he 
began to consider himself as almost settled for life 
in them. 

Mr. Openshaw had been too busy, all his days, 
to be introspective. He did not know that he had 
any tenderness in his nature; and if he had become 
conspious of its abstract existence, he would have 
considered it as a manifestation of disease in some 
part of him. But he was decoyed into pity un- 
awares; and pity led on to tenderness. That little 
helpless child — always carried about by one of the 
three busy women of the house, or else patiently 
threading coloured beads in the chair from which, 
by no effort of its own, could it ever move, — the 
great grave blue eyes, full of serious, not uncheer- 
ful, expression, giving to the small delicate face a 
look beyond its years, — the soft plaintive voice 
dropping out but few words , so unlike the continual 
prattle of a child, — caught Mr. Openshaw's atten- 
tion in spite of himself. One day — he half scorned 
himself for doing so — he cut short his dinner-hour 
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to go in search of some toy, whioh aliould take tlie 
place of those eternal beads. I forget what he 
bong'ht; but, when he gave the present (which he 
took care to do in a short, abrupt manner, and when 
no fine was by to see Iiim), he was almost thrilled 
by the flaah of deligtt that came over that child's 
face, and he could not help, all throngh that after- 
noon, going over and over again the picture left on 
his memory, by the bright effect of unexpected joy 
on the little girl's face. When lie returned home, 
he found his slippers placed by his sitting-room fire; 
and even more careful attention paid to his fancies 
than was habitual in those model lodgings. When 
Alice had taken the last of his tea-things away — 
she had been silent as usual till then — she stood 
for an Instant with the door iu her hand. Mr. 
Openshaw looked as if he were deep in liis book, 
though in fact he did not see a line; but was heartily 
wishing the woman would go, and not make any 
palaver of gratitude. But she only said; 

"I am very much obliged to you, sir. Thank 
you very much," and was gone, even before he could 
send her away with a "There, my good woman, 
that's enough!" 

For some lime longer he took no apparent notice 
of the child. He even hardened his heart into dis- 
regarding ber sudden flush of colour and little timid 
smile of recognition, when he saw her by chance. 
But, after all, this could not last for ever; and, 
having a second time given way to tenderness, there 
was no rel^)SB. The insidious enemy having thus 
entered his heart, in the guise of compagglon to illiQ 
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child, soon assumed the more dangerous form of 
interest in the mother. He was aware of this change 
of feeling, — despised himself for it, — struggled 
with it; nay, internally yielded to it and cherished 
it, long hefore he suffered the slightest expression of 
it, by word, action, or look to escape him. He 
watched Alice's docile, obedient ways to her step- 
mother; the love which she had inspired in the rough 
Norah (roughened by the wear and tear of sorrow 
and years); but, above all, he saw the wild, deep, 
passionate affection existing between her and her 
child. They spoke little to any one else, or when 
anyone else was by; but, when alone together, they 
talked, and murmured, and cooed, and chattered so 
continually, that Mr. Openshaw first wondered what 
they could find to say to each other, and next be- 
came irritated because they were always so grave 
and silent with him. All this time he was perpetu- 
ally devising small new pleasures for the child. His 
thoughts ran, in a pertinacious way, upon the de- 
solate life before her; and often he came back from 
his day's work loaded with the very thing Alice had 
been longing for, but had not been able to procure. 
One time, it was a little chair for drawing the little 
sufferer along the streets ; and, many an evening that 
following summer, Mr. Openshaw drew her along 
himself, regardless of the remarks of his acquaint- 
ances. One day in autumn, he put down his news- 
paper, as Alice came in with the breakfast, and said, 
in as indifferent a voice as he could assume: — 

"Mrs. Frank, is there any reason why we two 
should not put up our horses together?" 

i Cousin PhiUis, etc. lo 
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Alice stood still in perplexed wonder. What did 
lie mean? He had resumed the reading- of his news- 
paper, as if he did not expect any answer; bo she 
fonnd sileuce her safest course, and went on quietly 
arranging his breakfaet, without another word passing 
between them. Just as he was leaving the house, tti 
go to the warelionse as usual, he turned hack and 
put his' head into the bright, neat, tidy kitchen, 
where all the women breakfasted in the morning: — 

"You'll think of what I said, Mrs. Frank" (this, 
was her name with the lodgers), "and let me h»i 
your opinion upon it to-night." 

Alice was thankful that her mother and Noi 
were too busy talking together to attend much to 
this speech. She determined not to think about it 
at all through the day; and, of course, the effort not 
to think, made ber think all the more. At night she 
sent up Norah with bis tea. But Mr. Openshaw al- 
most knocked Norah down as she was going out at 
the door, by pusliing past her and calling out, 
"Mrs. Trank!" in an impatient voice, at the top of 
the stairs. 

Alice went up, rather tlian seem to have affixed 
too mnch meaning to his words. 

"Well, Mrs. iVank," he said, "what answer? 
Don't make it too long; for I have lots of oflioe 
work to get through to-night." 

"I hardly know what you meant, sir," said truth- 
ful Alice. 

'Well! I shonld have thought you might have 

You're not new at this sort of work, and 

However, I'll make it plain this time, Will 



this. 
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you have me to be thy wedded husband, and serve 
me, and love me, and honour me, and all that sort 
of thing? Because, if you will, I will do as much 
by you, and be a father to your child — and that's 
more than is put in the Prayer-book. Now, I'm a 
man of my word; and what I say, I feel; and what 
I promise, I'll do. Now, for your answer!" 

Alice was silent He began to make the tea, as 
if her reply was a matter of perfect |indifference to 
him; but, as soon as that was done, he became im- 
patient. 

"Well?" said he. 

"How long, sir, may I have to think over it?" 

" Three minutes ! " (looking at his watch). " You've 
had two already — that makes five. Be a sensible 
woman, say Yes, and sit down to tea with me, and 
we'll talk it over together; for, after tea, I shall be 
busy; say No" (he hesitated a monient to try and 
keep his voice in the same tone), "and I shan't say 
another word about it, but pay up a year's rent for 
my rooms to-morrow, and be off. Time's up! Yes 
or no?" 

"If you please, sir, — you have been so good 
to Kttle Ailsie — " 

"There, sit down comfortably by me on the sofa, 
and let us have our tea together. I am glad to find 
you are as good and sensible as I took you for." 

And this was Alice Wilson's second wooing. 

Mr. Openshaw's will was too strong, and his cir^ 
cumstances too good, for him not to carry all before 
him. He settled Mrs. Wilson in a comfortable house 
of her own, and made her quite independent of 

18* 
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lodgers. Tho little that Alics tmli witb regard to 
future plans was in Norali'a behalf. 

"No," said Mr. Openshaw. "Norah shall take 
care of tlie old lady as long as she lives; and, after 
that, she shall either come and live with us, or, if 
she likes it better, she shall have a provision for 
life — for your sake, missus. No one who has been 
good to you or the child shall go unrewarded. But 
oven the little one will be better for some fresh stuff 
about her. Get her a bright, sensible girl a« a 
nurse: one who won't go rubbing her with calfs-foot 
jelly as Norab does; wasting good Btuff outside that 
ought to go in, hut will follow doetors' directions; 
which, as you must see pretty clearly by this time, 
Norah won't; because they give the poor little wench 
pain. Now, I'm not above being nesh for other 
folks myself. I can stand a good blow, and never 
change colour; but, set me in the operating-room inil 
the Infirmary, and I turn as sick as a girl. Yet, i^a 
need were, I would hold the little wench on my 
knees while she screeched with pain, if it were to do 
her poor back good. Nay, nay, wench! keep your 
white looks for the time when it comes — I don't say 
it ever will. But this I know, Norah will spare the 
child and cheat the doctor, if she can. Now, I say, 
give the b^ru a year or two's chance, and then, 
when the pack of doctors have done tlieir best — 
and, maybe, tho old lady has gone — we'll have 
Norah back, or do better for her." 

The pack of doctors could do no good to little 
Ailsie. She was beyond their power. But her father 
(for so he insisted on being called, and also on 
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Alice^s no longer retaining the appellation of Mamma, 
but becoming henceforward Mother), by his healthy 
cheerftilness of manner, his clear decision of purpose, 
his odd turns and quirks of humour, added to his 
real strong love for the helpless little girl, infused a 
new element of brightness and confidence into her 
life; and, though her back remained the same, her 
general health was strengthened, and Alice — never 
going beyond a smile herself — had the pleasure of 
seeing her child taught to laugh. 

As for Alice's own life, it was happier than it 
had ever been before. Mr. Openshaw required no 
demonstration, no expressions of affection from her. 
Indeed, these would rather have disgusted him. Alice 
could love deeply, but could not talk about it The 
perpetual requirement of loving words, looks, and 
caresses, and misconstruing their absence into absence 
of love, had been the great trial of her former mar- 
ried life. Now, all went on clear and straight, 
under the guidance of her husband's strong sense, 
warm heart, and powerful will. Year by year, their 
worldly prosperity increased. At Mrs. Wilson's death, 
Norah came back to them, as nurse to the newly- 
born little Edwin; into which post she was not in- 
stalled without a pretty strong oration on the part of 
the proud and happy father; who declared that if 
he found out that Norah ever tried so screen the boy 
by a falsehood, or to make him nesh either in body 
or mind, she should go that very day. Norah and 
Mr. Openshaw were not on the most thoroughly cor- 
dial terms; neither of them fully recognizing or ap- 
preciating the other's best qualities. 
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This was the previous liistory of the Lancashire 
family who had now removed to London. 

They had been there about a year, when Mr. 
Opensliaw suddenly informed liia wife that he had 
determined to heal long-standing feuds , and had 
aeked his uncle and aunt Chadwick to come and 
pay them a visit and see London. Mrs. Oponshaw 
had aever seen this uncle and aunt of her husband's. 
Years before ."ihe had married him, there had been 
a quarrel. All she knew was, that Mr. Chadwick 
was a small manufacturer in a country town in Soutli 
Lancaehii-e. She was extremely pleased that the 
breach was to be healed, and began making prepa- 
rations to render their visit pleasant. 

They arrived at last. Going to see London was 
such an event to them, that Mrs. Chadwick had made 
all new linen fresh for the occasion — from night- 
caps downwards ; and as for gowns, ribbons and col- 
lars, she might have been going into the wilds of 
Canada where never a shop is, so large was her 
stock. A fortnight before the day of her departure for 
London, she had formally called to take leave of all 
her acquaintance; saying she should need every bit 
of the intermediate time for packing up. It was like 
a second wedding in her imaginationj and, to com- 
plete the resemblance which an entirely new ward- 
robe made between the two events, her husband 
brought her hack from Manchester, on the last market- 
day before they set off, a gorgeous pearl and ame- 
thyst brooch, saying, "Lunnon should see that Lan- 
cashire folks knew a. handsome thing when I 
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For some time after Mr. and Mrs. Chad wick ar- 
rived at the Openshaws' there was no opportunity 
for wearing this brooch; but at length they obtained 
an order to see Buckingham Palace, and the spirit 
of loyalty demanded that Mrs. Chadwick should wear 
her best clothes in visiting the abode of her sovereign. 
On her return, she hastily changed her dress; for 
Mr. Openshaw had planned that they should go to 
Richmond, drink tea, and return by moonlight. Ac- 
cordingly, about five o'clock, Mr. and Mrs. Openshaw 
and Mr. and Mrs. Chadwick set off. 

The housemaid and cook sat below, Norah hardly 
knew where. She was always engrossed in the nursery, 
in tending her two children, and in sitting by the 
restless, excitable Ailsie till she fell asleep. By-and- 
by, the housemaid Bessy tapped gently at the 
door, Norah went to her, and they spoke in whispers. 

" Nurse ! there's some one down stairs wants 
you." 

"Wants me I Who is it?" 

"A gentleman — " 

"A gentleman? Nonsense!" 

"Well! a man, then, and he asks for you, and he 
rang at the front-door bell, and has walked into the 
dining-room." 

"You should never have let him," exclaimed 
Norah, "master and missus out — " 

"I did not want him to come in; but, when he 
heard you lived here, he walked past me, and sat 
down on the first chair, and said, 'Tell her to come 
and speak to me.' There is no gas lighted in the 
room, and supper is all set out." 
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"He'll be off with the spoons!" exclMmed Norah, 
pntting tlie housemaid's fear into words, and prepar- 
ing tu leave the room, first, however, giving a look 
to AiUie, sleeping soundly and calmly- 
Down stairs she went, uneasy fears stirriug in her 
bosom- Before slie entered the dining-room she pro- 
vided herself with a candle, and, with it in her hand, 
she went in, looking around her in the darkness for 
her visitor. 

He was standing up, holding by the table. Norah. 
and he looked at each other; gradual recognition 
coming into their eyes. 

"Norahy" at length he asked. 

"Who are you?" asked Norah, with the sharp 
tones of alarm and incredulity. I don't know you:" 
trying, by futile words of disbelief, to do away with 
the terrible fact before her. 

"Am I 80 changed?" he said, pathetically. "I 
dare say I am. But, Norah, tell me!" he breathed 
hard, "where is my wife? Is she — is she alive?" 

lie came nearer to Norah, and would have tjiken 
her band; hut she backed away from him; looking 
at him all the time with staring eyes, as if he wer« 
Bome horrible object. Yet he was a handsome, bronzed, 
good-looking fellow, with beard and moustache, giv- 
ing him a foreign-looking aspect; but Ins eyes! there 
was no mistaking those eager, beautiful eyes — the 
very same that Norah had watched not half an hour 
ago, till sleep stole softly over tLem, 

"Tell me, Norah — lean bear it — I have feared 
it so often. Is she dead?" Norah still kept silence. 
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"She is dead!" He hung on Norah's words and 
looks, as if for confirmation or contradiction. 

"What shall I do?" groaned Norah. "0, sir! 
why did you come? how did you find me out? where 
have you been? We thought you dead, we did in- 
deed!" She poured out words and questions to gain 
time, as if time would help her. 

"Norah! answer me this question straight, by yes 
or no — Is my wife dead?" 

"No, she is not!" said Norah, slowly and heav- 

"0, what a relief! Did she receive my letters? 
But perhaps you don't know. Why did you leave 
her? Where is she? 0, Norah, tell me all quickly!" 

"Mr. Frank!" said Norah at last, almost driven 
to bay by her terror lest her mistress should return 
at any moment, and find him there — unable to con- 
sider what was best to be done or said — rushing at 
something decisive, because she could not endure her 
present state: "Mr. Frank! we never heard a line 
from you, and the shipowners said you had gone down, 
you and every one else. We thought you were dead, 
if ever man was, and poor Miss Alice and her little 
sick, helpless child! 0, sir, you must guess it," 
cried the poor creature at last, bursting out into a 
passionate fit of crying, "for indeed I cannot tell it. 
But it was no one's fault. God help us all this 
night!" 

Norah had sat down. She trembled too much to 
stand. He took her hands in his. He squeezed 
them hard, as if, by physical pressure, the truth 
could be wrung out. # 
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"Norali." Tliis time liix l.oae was calm, st^nant 
HB despair. "She has married again!" 

Norali shook her head sadly. The grasp slowly 
relaxed. The man had fainted. 

There was brandy in the room. Norah forced 
some drops into Mr. Frank's mouth, chafed hir; hands, 
and — when mere animal life returned, before the 
mind ponred in its flood of memories and thoughts — 
she lifted him np, and rested his head against her 
knees. Then she put a few crumbs of bread taken 
from the snpper-table, aoaked in brandy, into his 
mouth. Suddenly he sprang to his feet. 

"Where is she? Tell me this instant," He looked 
so wild, so mad, so desperate, that Norah felt herself 
to be in bodily danger; but her time of dread had 
gone by. She had been afraid to tell him the truth, 
and then she had been a coward. Now, her wits 
were sharpened by the sense of his desperate state. 
He must leave the house. She would pity him after- 
wards; hut now she must rather command and up- 
braid; for he must leave the house before her mis- 
tress came home. That one necessity stood clear 
before her. 

"She is not here: that ia enough for you to 
know. Nor can I say exactly where she is" (which 
was true to the letter if not to the spii'it). "Go away, 
and tell me where to lind you lo-morr()w, and I will 
tell you all. My master and mistress may come 
back at any minute, and then what would become 
of me, with a strange man in the house?" 

Such an argument was too petty to touch his ex- 
cited mind. 
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"I don't care for your master and mistress. If 
your master is a man, he must feel for me — poor 
ship-wrecked sailor that I am — kept for years a 
prisoner amongst savages, always, always, always think- 
ing of my wife and my home — dreaming of her by 
night, talking to her, though she could not hear, by 
day. I loved her more than all heaven and earth put 
together. Tell me where she is, this instant, you 
wretched woman, who salved over her wickedness to 
her, as you do to me!" 

The clock struck ten. Desperate positions re- 
quire desperate measures. 

"If you will leave the house now, I will come to 
you to-morrow and tell you all. What is more, you 
shall see your child now. She lies sleeping up-stairs. 
0, sir, you have a child, you do not know that as 
yet — a little weakly girl — with just a heart and 
soul beyond her years. We have reared her up with 
such care! We watched her, for we thought for many 
a year she might die any day, and we tended her, 
and no hard thing has come near her, and no rough 
word has ever been said to her. And now you come 
and will take her life into your hand, and will crush 
it. Strangers to her have been kind to her; but her 
own father — Mr. Frank, I am her nurse, and I 
love her, and I tend her, and I would do anything 
for her that I could. Her mother's heart beats as 
hers beats; and, if she suffers a pain, her mother 
trembles all over. If she is happy, it is her mother 
that smiles and is glad. If she is growing stronger, 
her mother is healthy: if she dwindles, her mother 
languishes. If she dies — well, I don't know: it is 
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not every one can lie down and die wlien they wish 
it Come up stairs, Mr. Frank, and see your child. 
Seeing her will do good to your poor heart. Then 
go away, in God's name, just this one night; — to- 
morrow, if need he, you can do anything — kill us 
all if' you will, or show yourself a great, grand man, 
whom God will hless fur ever and ever. Come, Mr. 
Frank, the look of a sleeping child is sure to give 
peace." 

She led him up-stairs; at first almost helping his 
steps, till they came near the nursery door. She 
had well-nigh forgotten the existence of little Edwin. 
It strnck upon her with affright as the shaded light 
fell over the other cot; hut she skilfully threw that 
comer of the room into darkness, and let the light 
full on the sleeping Ailsie. The child had tlirown 
down the coverings, and her deformity, as she lay 
with her hack to them, was plainly visible through 
her slight night-gown. Her little face, deprived of 
the lustre of her eyes, looked wau and pinched, and 
had a pathetic expression in it, even as she slept. 
The poor father looked and looked with hungry, 
wistful eyes, into which the hig tears came swelling 
up slowly and dropped heavily down, as he stood 
trembling and shaking all over. Norah was angry 
with herself, for growing impatient of the length of 
time that long lingering gaze lasted. She thought 
that she waited for full half an hour before Frank 
stirred. And then — instead of going away — - ho 
Hank down on his knees hy the bedside, and huried 
hifl face in the clothes. Little Ailsie stirred uneasily. 
Norah pulled him up in terror. She could afford no 
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more time, even for prayer, in her extremity of fear; 
for surely the next moment would bring her mistress 
home. She took him forcibly by the arm; but, as 
he was going, his eye lighted on the other bed: he 
stopped. Intelligence came back into his face. His 
hands clenched. 

"His child?" he asked. 

"Her child," replied Norah. "God watches over 
him," said she instinctively; for Frank^s looks excited 
her fears, and she needed to remind herself of the 
Protector of the helpless. 

"God has not watched over me," he said, in 
despair; his thoughts apparently recoiling on his own 
desolate, deserted state. But Norah had no time for 
pity. To-morrow she would be as compassionate as 
her heart prompted. At length she guided him 
down-sitairs, and shut the outer door, and bolted it 
— as if by bolts to keep out facts. 

Then she went back into the dining-room, and 
effaced all traces of his presence, as far as she could. 
She went up-stairs to the nursery and sat there, her 
head on her hand, thinking what was to come of all 
this misery. It seemed to her very long before her 
master and mistress returned; yet it was hardly eleven 
o'clock. She heard the loud, hearty Lancashire 
voices on the stairs; and, for the first time, she 
understood the contrast of the desolation of the poor 
man who had so lately gone forth in lonely despair. 

It almost put her out of patience to see Mrs. 
Openshaw come in, calmly smiling, handsomely 
dressed, happy, easy, to inquire after her children* 
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"Did Ailsie go to sleep comfortably?". 
1 to Noraii. 

"Yes." 

Her mother beot over her, looking' at her slumbew 
with the soft eyes of love. How little she UreamM 
who had looked on her last! Then she went t " 
win, with perhaps less wistful anxiety in her 
tetiance, but more of pride. She took off her things^J 
to go down to supper. Norah saw her no m 
night. 

Beside having a door into the passage, the sleep- 
ing-nursery opened out of Mr. and Mrs. Openshaw's 
room, in order that they might have the children 
more immediately under their own eyea. Early th^J 
next summer morning, Mrs. OpensLatv was awakeneJT 
by Ailsie's startled call of "Mother! mother!" 
sprang up, put ou her dress iug-gown, and went t 
her child. Ailsie was only half awake, and i; 
miusual state of terror. 

"Who was he, motlier? Tell me!" 

"Who, my durling? No one is here. Yoa hawi 
been dreaming, love. Waken up quite. See, 
broad daylight." 

"Yes," said Ailsie, looking round her; thu 
clinging to ber mother, "hut a man was here in t' 
aight, mother." 

"Nonsense, little goose. No man has ever coinft' 
near you!" 

"Yes, be did. He stood there. Just by Norah. 
A man with hair and a heard. And he knelt down 
and said bis prayers. Norah knows he was here, 
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mother" (half angrily, as Mrs. Openshaw shook her 
head in smiling incredulity). 

"Well! we will ask Norah when she comes," 
said Mrs. Openshaw, soothingly. "But we won't 
talk any more ahout him now. It is not five o'clock; 
it is too early for you to get up. Shall I fetch you 
a book and read to you?" 

"Don't leave me, mother," said the child, cling- 
ing to her. So Mrs. Openshaw sat on the bedside 
talking to Ailsie, and telling her of what they had 
done at Richmond the evening before, until the little 
girl's eyes slowly closed and she once more fell 
asleep. 

"What was the matter?" asked Mr. Openshaw, 
as his wife returned to bed. 

"Ailsie wakened up in a fright, with some story 
of a man having been in the room to say his prayers, 
—- a dream , I suppose." And no more was said at 
the time. 

Mrs. Openshaw had almost forgotten the whole 
affair when she got up about seven o'clock. But, 
by-and-by, she heard a sharp altercation going on 
in the Nursery — Norah speaking angrily to Ailsie, 
a most unusual thing. Both Mr. and Mrs. Openshaw 
listened in astonishment. 

"Hold your tongue, Ailsie I let me hear none of 
your dreams; never let me hear you tell that story 
again!" Ailsie began to cry. 

Mr. Openshaw opened the door of communication, 
before his wife could say a word. 

"Norah, come here!" 
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The nurse stood at the door, defiant. Slie per- 
ceived she had been heai'd, but she was desperate. 

"Don't let me hear you speak in that manner 
to Ailsie again," he said sternly, and shut the 

Norah was infinitely relieved ; for she had dreaded 
some questioning- and a little hiame for sharp speak- 
ing WAS what she could well bear, if cross examina- 
tion was let alone. 

Dowu-stairB they went, Mr. Opeashaw carrying 
Ailsie; the sturdy Edwin eoming step by step, right 
foot foremost, always holding bis mother's hand. 
Each child was placed in a chair by the breakfast- 
table, and then Mr. and Mrs. Openshaw stood to- 
gether at the window, awaiting their visitors' appear- 
ance and making plana for the day. There was a 
pause. Suddenly Mr. Openshaw turned t« Ailsie 
and said: 

"What a little goosy somebody is with Iier 
dreams, wakening up poor, tired mother in the 
middle of the night, with a story of a man being in 
the room." 

"Father! I'm sure I saw him," said Ailsie, half 
crying. "I don't want to make Norah angry; but 
I was not asleep, for all she says I was. I had 
been asleep, — and I wakened up quite wide awake, 
(hough I was so frightened. I kept my eyes nearly 
shut, and I saw the man quite plain. A great hrown 
man with a beard. He said his prayers. And then 
he looked at Edwin. And then Norah took him by 
the arm and led him away, after they had whispered 
a bit together." 
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"Now, my little woman must be reasonable," 
said Mr. Openshaw, who was always patient with 
Ailsie. "There was no man in the house last night 
at all. No man comes into the house, as you know, 
if you think; much less goes up into the nursery. 
But sometimes we dream something has happened, 
and the dream is so like reality, that you are not 
the first person, little woman, who has stood out 
that the thing has really happened." 

"But, indeed it was not a dream!" said Ailsie, 
beginning to cry. 

Just then Mr. and Mrs. Chadwick came down, 
looking grave and discomposed. All during break- 
fast time, they were silent and uncomfortable. As 
soon as the breakfast things were taken- away, and 
the children had been carried up-stairs, Mr. Chad- 
wick began, in an evidently preconcerted manner, 
to inquire if his nephew was certain that all his 
servants were honest; for, that Mrs. Chadwick had 
that morning missed a very valuable brooch, which 
she had worn the day before. She remembered 
taking it off when she came home from Buckingham 
Palace. Mr. Openshaw's face contracted into hard 
lines: grew like what it was before he had known 
his wife and her child. He rang the bell, even be- 
fore his uncle had done speaking. It was answered 
by the housemaid. 

"Mary, was any one here last night, while we 
were away?" 

"A man, sir, came to speak to Norah." 

"To speak to Norah! Who was he? How long 
did* he stay?" 
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"I'm sure I can't tell, sir. He came — perhaps 
about nine. I went up to tell Norn.li in the nursery, 
find she came down to upeak to him. She let him 
nut, sir. She will know who he was, and how long 
he stayed." 

She waited a moment to be asked any more 
qnestionn, hut she waa not, bo she went away. 

A minute afterwards, Mr. Opensliaw made as 
though he were going out of the room; but liis wife 
laid her hand on his arm: 

"Do not speak to her before the children," eh^ 
said, in her low, qniet voice. "I will go up and."! 
tjueation her." ' ' 

"Nol I must speak to her. Yon must know," 
said he, turning to his uncle and aunt, "my missus 
has an old servant, as faithfnl as ever woman was, 
I do believe, as far as love goes, — hut at the same 
time, who does not always speak tnitli, as even the 
missus must allow. Now, my notion is, that this 
Norah of ours has been come over by some good- 
for-nothing chap (for she's at the time o' life when 
they say women pray for hnshands — 'any, good 
Lord, any,') and has let him into our house, and the 
chap has made off with your brooch, and m'appen 
many another thing beside. It's only saying that 
Norah is soft-hearted, and doesn't stick at a white 
lie — that's all, missus." 

It was curious to notice how his tone, his eyes, 
his whole face waa changed, as ho spoke to his wife; 
but he was the rcsolnte man tlirongh all. She knew 
better than to oppose him; so she went up-stairs, and 
told Norah her master wanted to speak to her, tind 
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that she would take care of the children in the 
meanwhile. 

Norah rose to go , without a word. Her thoughts 
were these: 

"If they tear me to pieces, they shall never 
know through me. He may come, — and then, 
just Lord have mercy upon us all! for some of us 
are dead folk to a certainty. But he shall do it; not 
me." 

You may fancy, now, her look of determination, 
as she faced her master alone in the dining-room; 
Mr. and Mrs. Chadwick having left the affair in their 
nephew^s hands, seeing that he took it up with such 
vehemence. 

"Norah! Who was that man that came to my 
house last night?" 

"Man, sir!" As if infinitely surprised; but it 
was only to gain time. 

"Yes; the man that Mary let in; that she went 
up-stairs to the nursery to tell you about; that you 
came down to speak to; the same chap, I make no 
doubt, that you took into the nursery to have your 
talk out with; the one Ailsie saw, and afterwards 
dreamed about; thinking, poor wench! she saw him 
say his prayers, when nothing, I'll be bound, was 
further from his thoughts; the one that took Mrs. 
Chadwick's brooch, value ten pounds. Now, Norah! 
Don't go off. I'm as sure, as my name's Thomas 
Openshaw, that you knew nothing of this robbery. 
But I do think you've been imposed on, and that's 
the truth. Some good-for-nothing chap has been 
making up to you, and you've been just like all 
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other women, and liavo tnrned a soft place in your 
heart to him; and he came last night a-lovyering, 
and you had him up in the nursery, and he made 
use of his opportunities, and made off with a few 
thinga on his way down! Come, now, Norah: it's 
no blame to you, only you must not be such a fool 
again! Tell us," he continued, "what name he gave 
you, Norah. I'll he bonnd, it was not the right 
one; hut it will bo a clue for the police." 

Norah drew herself np. "You may aak that 
question, and taunt me with my being single, and 
with my credulity, as you will, Master Openahaw, 
You'll get no anawer from me. As for the brooch, 
and the story of theft and burglary; if any friend 
ever came to see me (which I defy you to prove, 
and deny), he'd be just as much above doing such 
a thing as you yourself, Mr. Openshaw — and more 
so too; for I'm not at all sure as everything yon 
have is rightly come by, or would be yours long, if 
every man had his own." She meant, of course, his 
wife; but he understood her to refer to his property 
in goods and chattels. 

"Now, my good woman," said he, "I'll just tell 
yon truly, I never trusted you out and out; but my 
wife liked you, and I thought you had many a good 
point about you. If you once begin to sauce me, 
I'll have the police to you, and get out the truth in 
a court of justice, if you'll not tell it me quietly 
and civilly here. Now, the best thing you can do, 
is quietly to tell me who the fellow is. Look here! 
a man comes to my house; asks for you; you take 
him np-stairs; a valuable brooch is missing next day; 
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we know that you, and Mary, and cook, are honest; 
but you refuse to tell us who the man is. Indeed, 
youVe told one lie already about him, saying no 
one was here last night. Now, I just put it to you, 
what do you think a policeman would say to this, 
or a magistrate? A magistrate would soon make 
you tell the truth, my good woman." 

"There's never the creature bom that should get 
it out of me," said Norah. "Not unless I choose to 
tell." 

"I've a great mind to see," said Mr. Openshaw, 
growing angry at the defiance. Then, checking him- 
self, he thought before he spoke again: 

"Norah, for your missus's sake I don't want to 
go to extremities. Be a sensible woman, if you can. 
It's no great disgrace, after all, to have been taken 
in. I ask you once more — as a fiiend — who 
was this man that you let into my house last 
night?" 

No answer. He repeated the question in an im- 
patient tone. Still no answer. Norah's lips were set 
in determination not to speak. 

"Then there is but one thing to be done. I shall 
send for a policeman." 

"You will not," said Norah, starting forward. 
"You shall not, sir! No policeman shall touch me. 
I know nothing of the brooch, but I know this: ever 
since I was four-and-twenty, I have thought more of 
your wife than of myself: ever since I saw her, a 
poor motherless girl, put upon in her uncle's house, 
I have thought more of serving her than of serving 
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myself! I liave cared for her and her child, as 
nobody ever eared for me. I don't cast blame on 
yon, sir, but I say it'a ill giving- up one's life to any 
one; for, at the end, they will turn round upon yon, 
and forsake you. "Why does not my missus come 
herself to suspect me? Maybe, she is gone for the 
police? But 1 don't stay here, either for police, or 
magistrate, or master. You're an unlneky lot. I 
believe tliere's a curse on you. I'll leave you this 
very day. Yea! I'll leave that poor Ailsie, too. I 
will! No good will ever come to you!" 

Mr. Openshaw was utterly astonished at this 
speech; most of which was completely unintelligible 
to him, as may easily he supposed. Before he could 
nit^e np his mind what to say, or what to do, Norali 
had left the room. I do not think he had ever 
really intended to Bend tor the police to this old 
servant of liis wife's; for he had never for a mo- 
ment doubted her perfect honesty. But he had in- 
tended to compel her to tell him who the man was, 
and in this he was baffled. He was, (;onser[uently, 
much irritated. He returned to his uncle and aunt 
in a state of great annoyance and perplexity, and 
told them he could get nothing out of the woman; 
that some man had been in the house the night be- 
fore; hut that she refused to tell who he was. At 
this moment his wife camg in, greatly agitated, and 
asked what had happened to Norah; for that she had 
put ou her things in passionate haste, and left the 



"This looks suspicions," said Mr. Chadwick. "It 
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is not the way in which an honest person would 
have acted." 

Mr. Openshaw kept silence. He was sorely per- 
plexed. But Mrs. Openshaw turned round on Mr. 
Chad wick, with a sudden fierceness no one ever saw 
in her before. 

"You don't know Norah, uncle! She is gone 
because she is deeply hurt at being suspected. Oh, 
I wish I had seen her — that I had spoken to her 
myself. She would have told me anything." Alice 
wrung her hands, 

"I must confess," continued Mr. Chadwick to 
his nephew, in a lower voice, "I can't make you 
out. You used to be a word and a blow, and 
oftenest the blow first; and now, when there is every 
cause for suspicion, you just do nought Your 
missus is a very good woman, I grant; but she may 
have been put upon as well as other folk, I sup- 
pose. If you don't send for the police, I shall." 

"Very well," replied Mr. Openshaw, surlily. "I 
can't clear Norah. She won't clear herself, a* I 
believe she might if she would. Only I wash my 
hands of it; for I am sure the woman herself is 
honest, and she's lived a long time with my wife, 
and I don't like her to come to shame." 

"But she will then be forced to clear herself. 
That, at any rate, will be a good thing." 

"Very well, very well! I am heart-sick of the 
whole business. Come, Alice, come up to the babies; 
they'll be in a sore way. I tell you, uncle," he said, 
turning round once more to Mr. Chadwick, suddenly 
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and' sliarply, after his eye had fallen on Alice' 
wan, tearful, anxious face; "I'll have no sending for 
the police, after all. I'll buy my aunt twice as hand- 
some a brooch this very day; but I'll not have, 
Norah suspected, and my mbsus plagued. There' 
for you!" 

He and his wife left the room. Mr. Chadwick 
quietly waited till ho was nnt of hearing, and then 
said to his wife, "For all Tom.'s heroics, I'm just 
quietly going for a. detective, wench. Thou need'st 
know nought about it." 

He went to the police-station, and made a state-j 
ment of the case. He was gratified by the im- 
pression which the evidence against Norah s( 
to make. The men all agreed in his opinion, 
steps were to be immediately taken to find out where-j 
she was. Moat probably, as they suggested, she had 
gone at once to the man, who, to all appearance, 
was her lover. When Mr. Chadwick asked how they 
would find her out, they smiled, shook their heads, 
and spoke of mysterious but infallible ways and 
means. He returned to his nephew's liouse witli a 
very comfortable opinion of his own sagacity, 
was met by his wife with a penitent face: 

"0 master, I've found my brooch ! It was just 
sticking by its pin in the flounce of my brown silk, 
that I wore yesterday. I took it off in a hurry, and 
it mnst have caught in it: and I hung up my gown 
in tlie closet. Just now, when I was going to fold 
it up, there waa the brooch! I'm very vexed, but I 
never dreamt hut what it was lost!" 
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Her liusband muttering aometliing very like 
"Confotind thee and thy brooch too! I wish I'd 
never given it thee," snatclied np his hat, and rushed 
bnck to the station, hoping to be in time to stop the 
police iroin searching for Norah. But a detective 
WHS already gone off on the errand. 

"Where was Norah? Half mad with the strain of 
the feajfiil secret, she had hardly slept through the 
night for thinking what must he done. Upon this 
terrible state of mind had come Ailaie's questions, 
showing that she had seen tlie Man, us the un- 
conscious child called her father. Lastly came the 
suspicion of her honesty. She was little less than 
crazy as she ran up stairs and dashed on her boonet 
and shawl; leaving all else, even her purse, behind 
her. In that house she would not stay. That was 
all she knew or was clear about. She would not 
even see tiie children again, for fear it should 
weaken her. She di'eaded above everything Mr. 
Frank's return to claim his wife. She could not tell 
what remedy there was for a sorrow so tremendous, 
for her to stay to witness. The desire of escaping 
from the coming event was ii stronger motive for 
her departure, than her soreness about the suspicions 
directed against her; although thiH last had been the 
final goad to the course she took. She walked away 
almost nt headlong speed; sobbing as she went, as 
she had not dared to do during the past night for 
fear of exciting wonder in those who might hear 
her. Then she stopped. An idea came into her 
^mind that she would leave London altogether, and 
jetake herself tfl her native town of Liverpool. She 



felt in her pocket fur Ler purse, as she drew near 
the EuBton Square station with i.liis intention. She 
had left it at home. Her poor head aching, her 
eyes swollen with crying, she httd to stand still, and 
think, &B well a3 she could, where nest she shonid 
bend her steps. Snddenly the tlionght flashed into 
her mind, that she would go and find out poor Mr. 
Frank. She had been hardly kind to him tlie uight 
before, though Ler heart Lad bled for him ever since. 
She remembered his telling her, when she inquired 
for hie address, almost as she had pushed him out 
of the door, of some hotel in a street not far distant 
from Euston Sqnare. Thither she went; with what 
intention she scarcely knew, but to assuage her con- 
science by telling him how mudi she pitied him. In 
her present state she felt herself unfit to counsel, or 
restrain, or assist, or do anght else but sympathise 
and weep. The people of the inn said such a person 
had been there; had arrived only the day before; 
had gone out soon after his arrival, leaving his lug- 
gage in their care; but liad never come back. Norah 
ajiked tor leave to sit down, and await the gen- 
tleman's return. The landlady — pretty secure in 
the deposit of luggage against any probable injury 
— showed her into a room, and qnietly locked fiie 
door tm the ontside. Norah was utterly worn out, 
and fell asleep — a shivering, starting, uneasy 
slumber, which lasted for hours. 

The detective, meanwhile, had come up with her J 
aome time before she entered the hotel, into which 
he followed her. Asking tlio landlady to detain her i 
for an hour or so, without giving any reason beyond i 
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showing his authority (which made the landlady ap- 
plaud herself a good deal for having locked her in), 
he went back to the police-station to report his pro- 
ceedings. He could have taken her directly; but his 
object was, if possible, to trace out the man who was 
supposed to have committed the robbery. Then he 
heard of the discovery of the brooch; and conse- 
quently did not care to return. 

Norah slept till even the summer evening began 
to close in. Then started up. Some one was at the 
door. It would be Mr. Frank; and she dizzily pushed 
back her ruffled grey hair, which had fallen over her 
eyes, and stood looking to see him. Instead, there 
came in Mr. Openshaw and a policeman. 

"This is Norah Kennedy," said Mr. Openshaw. 

"0, sir," said Norah, "I did not touch the 
brooch; indeed I did not. 0, sir, I cannot live to 
be thought so badly of;" and very sick and faint, 
she suddenly sank down on the ground. To her 
surprise, Mr. Openshaw raised her up very tenderly. 
Even the policeman helped to lay her on the sofa; 
and, at Mr. Openshaw's desire, he went for some 
wine and sandwiches; for the poor gaunt woman 
lay there almost as if dead with weariness and ex- 
haustion. 

"Norah," said Mr. Openshaw, in his kindest 
voice, "the brooch is found. It was hanging to 
Mrs. Chadwick's gown. I beg your pardon. Most 
truly I beg your pardon, for having troubled you 
about it. My wife is almost broken-hearted. Eat, 
Norah, — or, stay, first drink this glass of wine," 
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said he, lifting her head, and pouring a little dowB<] 
her throat. 

As she drank, she remembered where she waSjl 
and who ehe was waiting for. She suddenly pushed^ 
Mr. Openshaw away, saying, "0, sir, yon nrnst go. 
Yon mnet not Btop a minute. If he comes back, be i 
will kill you." 

"Alas, Norah! I do not know who 'he' is. Bnt ^ 
some one is gone away who will never come baek; 
Bome one who knew you, and whom I am afraid] 
you cared for." 

"I don't understand you, air," said Norah, her 1 
.master's kind and sorrowful manner bewildering her J 
yet more than his words. The policeman had left J 
the room at Mr. Openshaw's desire, and they t 
were alone. 



"You know what I n 
is gone who will never i; 
is dead!" 

"Who?" Bftid Norfth, 



I, when I Ray some oneJ 
I back. I mean that he.l 



trembling all over. 

1 found in the Thames thigj 



I 



morning — drowned." 

"Did he drown himsetf?" a^kcd Norah, 
lemnly. 

"God only knows," replied Mr. Openflhaw, 
the aame tone. "Your name and address at ( 
house were found in his pocket: tliat, and his pnrse, .1 
were tlio only things that were found upon hin 
am sorry to say it, my poor Norah; but you are J 
required to go and identify him "" 

"To whati*" asked Norah. 
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"To say who it is. It is always done, in order 
that some reason may be discovered for the ' suicide 
— if suicide it was. — I make no doubt, he was 
the man who came to see you at our house last 
night. — It is very sad, I know." He made pauses 
between each little clause, in order to try and bring 
back her senses, w:hich he feared were wandering — 
so wild and sad was her look. 

"Master Openshaw," said she, at last, "I've a 
dreadful secret to tell you — only you must never 
breathe it to any one, and you and I must hide it 
away for ever. I thought to have done it all by 
myself, but I see I cannot. Yon poor man — yes! 
the dead, drowned creature is, I fear, Mr. Frank, 
my mistress's first husband!" 

Mr. Openshaw sat down, as if shot. He did not 
speak; but, after a while, he signed to Norah to 
go on. 

"He came to me the other night — when — 
God be thanked! you were all away at Kichmond. 
He asked me if his wife was dead or alive. I was 
a brute, and thought more of your all coming home 
than of his sore trial: I spoke oi;t sharp, and said 
she was married again, and very content and happy: 
I all but turned him away: and now he lies dead 
and cold." 

"God forgive me!" said Mr. Openshaw. 

"God forgive us all!" said Norah. "Yon poor 
man needs forgiveness, perhaps, less than any one 
among us. He had been among the savages — 
shipwrecked — I know not what — and he had 
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written letters which had never reached my poor 

"He Haw hiB child!" 

"He saw her ■ — - yes! I tnok him np, to give 
hia thoug'htB another start; for I helioved he was 
going mad on my hands. I came to seek bim here, 
83 I more than half pronuHed. My mind misgaye 
me when I heard he never cnme in. 0, sir! it must 
be him!" 

Mr. Openshaw rang tlie bell. Norah was almost 
too much stunned to wonder at what he did. He 
asked for writing materials, wrote a letter, and then' 
said to Norah:> 

"I am writing to Alice, to say I shall be un- 
avoidably absent for a few days; that I have found 
you; that you are well, and send her your love, and 
will come home to-morrow. You muet go with me 
to the Police Court; you must identify the body; I 
will pay high to keep names and details out of the ' 
papers." 

"But where are you going, sir?" 

He did not answer her directly. ITien he saii:' 

"Norah! I must go with you, and look on the 
fitce of the man whom I have so injured, — ua- 
wittingly, it is true; but it seems to me as if I had. 
killed him. I will lay his liead in the grave, as it 
lie were my only brother : and how he must have 
hated me! I cannot go home to my wife till all 
that I can do for him is done. Then I go with a 
dreadful secret on my mind. I shall never speak 
of it again, atler these days are over. I know yon 
will not, either." He rfiook JiHuds with her: and 
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they never named the subject again, the one to the 
other. 

Norah went home to Alice the next day. Not a 
word was said on the cause of her abrupt departure 
a day or two before. Alice had been charged by 
her husband, in his letter, not to allude to the sup- 
posed theft of the brooch; so she, implicitly obedient 
to those whom she loved both by nature and habit, 
was entirely silent on the subject, only treated Norah 
with the most tender respect, as if to make up for 
uiyust suspicion. 

. Nor did Alice inquire into the reason why Mr. 
Openshaw had been absent during his uncle and 
aunt's visit, after he had once said that it was un- 
avoidable. He came back grave and quiet; and 
from that time forth was curiously changed. More 
thoughtful, and perhaps less active; quite as decided 
in conduct, but with new and different rules for the 
guidance of that conduct. Towards Alice he could 
hardly be more kind than he had always been; but 
he now seemed to look upon her as some one 
sacred, and to be treated with reverence, as well 
as tenderness. He throve in business, and made a 
large fortune, one half of which was settled upon 
her. 

Long years after these events — a few months 
after her mother died — Ailsie and her "father" 
(as she always called Mr. Openshaw), drove to a 
cemetery a little way out of town, and she was 
carried to a certain mound by her maid, who was 
then sent back to the carriage. There was a head- 
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stone, with F. W. and a date upon it. That was 
all. Sitting by the grave, Mr. Openshaw told her 
the story; and for the sad fate of that poor father 
whom she had never seen, he shed the only tears 
she ever saw fall from his eyes. 



THE END. 
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